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‘‘ Can we forget that soon our mce is rnn ? 

Tliat then we nought may see beneath the sun ? , 

We can, — or lightly think* it distant far, 

The time when death shall end our earthly W’ar. 

The loveliest face grows old, and sparkling eyes 
Wliich warm men’s hearts, become the tyrant’s prize. 
Strength must decay, and frames now strong and sound, 
Now brisk and gay, shall l^eless press the ground, 
Remember then, my soul, time quickly flies, 
iltid thou shall leave this body when it dies; — 

Whither ? — Ah I think thee of this ttow when life 
Gives hopes of conquering in th’ important strife.^* 

Anon. 



PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


To contemplate in idea the realities of that futurity which 
lies beyond tliis quickly passing scene, by considering the 
revelations which God has communicated to us of life in 
other regions beyond the earth, and combining what Scrip- 
ture discloses with the knowledge of the universe which its 
Autlior has led us to acquire in these latter times, is to ex- 
ercise most beneficially to ourselves, one of the noblest in- 
tellectual faculties of IVIan. The discovery of our OM'n insig- 
nificance in the Scale of creation tends to humble our pride — 
the cooceptions we may be enabled to form of eternal life 
will stimulate us to prepare for it, and to bear up under the 
miseries of the present, — while a study of the material works 
of that Almighty Being who presides over all, will raise our 
adoration of his power, wisdom, and beneficence : their con- 
nexion, also, with onr eternal pleasures being undoubtedly 
more than is generally imagined. 

The buoyant spirits of youth may in some little degree ex- 
cuse a thoughtlessness of that awful change which our na- 
ture must undergo, auid the deeniing it a distant prosjject, 
more particularly when we feel delighted with tliis earth ; 
but Death lurks beneath even the gayest spring flowers of 
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life, as well as under the blighted boughs of\^^er years, — 
often concealing his pitfals where the^ are least suspected, 
while the wariest and most careless — ^the youngest and the 
oldest fall indiscriminately into them, although not equally 
unprepared. Mature age has not even |;he shadow of ex- 
cuse for delaying to think on the nature of our beings — or 
the transient tenure by which vv'e keiep our place amidst 
earthly doings. When all, th^n, must, sooner or later, bid 
this world adieu for ever, to plunge into an unexperienced 
state — it is amazing that so few, while here, make tlie at- 
tempt to discern, with Jthe mind’s eye, whatiies behind the 
clouds which rest between this world and the next, u hen 
this may be done by the aid of those rays of light u liich 
shine on our souls (unnoticed by the crowtl) to lure to 
brighter scenes all those who bear in mind that this world 
is only the place where, like ephemera, we flutter ])ut for a 
day. ^ 

— Here was the scene of their transient gaiety and, loveli- 
ness j here were the very traces of their elegance and en- 
joyment, but what and where were they ? Dust and ashes ! 
tenants of the tomb! phantoms of the memory I So 
thought an esteemed modern author, as he looked around 
him among the ruins of the Alhambra palace. — And ought we 
then to think thus of the dead ? The w'arraest feelings of our 
nature answer, ‘‘No ! no I ” Although, as the former inhabi- 
tants of the- earth were during their mortal lives — they now 
are not^ yet, as bdngSf may they not still live in conscious- 
ness and social intercourse, although in some other region ? 
or is the soul incapable of existing M'ithout the body ? This 
is one great truth to be ascertained in the doctrine of Im- 


* The Alhambra, liy Washington living. 1832. 
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mortality, and it is not beyond our power of sotvh^y 
will rely on the plainest sei^se of the i^rde of inspiU^on. 

Before entering, however, on the principal object of tliis 
\vork — our f uture state of existence, it will bfe pitoper CO con- 
sider the nature of iman from the period pf his formation in 
Eden, until death remove* him from Sight o| those living 
upon earth. This will lead us to a preliminary knowledge 
of Avhat that change really consists in : we shall then en- 
deavour to trace the flight of th^e soul beyond its life in an 
t arthh' bod}’^, both into its temporary separate state, and 
next, after it shall again have become the tenant of an im- 
mortal frame in an everlasting world. 

Almost all men believe in a fviture life of happiness or 
misery which their sotds shall experience after death. Those 
nations n ho do not credit the resurrection of changed bo- 
dies, or the* judgment of the last day, think these states will 
commenipfe immediately upon dpath, but the Christian world 
do not agree oa this last point 6f the subject* 

The various conflicting ideas which are entertained on 
that much-disputed tpiestion, the ' true state into which ^he 
soul enters ttpon death, and the seeming variances, too, be- 
tween many passages in Holy Writ, (to one text or another 
of which, the believers in each supposition appeal,) first in- 
duced me to investigate the question, by comparing all the 
information I could find which contributed to ■^row light 
upon this mysterious subject ; satisfied that in as far aS the 
Scriptures are concerned, they must, if properly understood, 
he consistent throughout ; and that it is only our own want* 
of the requisite knowledge that could allow us in any in- 
stance to suppose otherwise. We ought not, however, to 
judge of its true meaning on any difficult point from insu- 
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lated texts> which may be so explained^ if they are not com- 
pared togHher and interpreted *1)y each other, as to appear 
of an opposite tendency, differing from^jOne another and 
from truth j while, by a more extended scarcli, wc may be 
able to bring the whole to harmonize together. 

When sope, iil^ II^ present Asohbishop of Dublin, Dr. 
Whately, assure us — “ that with respect to an intermediate 
state nothing is reirealed to*us,”* — others appear confident 
that the soul, on leaving Jhe body, goes instantly to the 
judgment- seat, and from thence, either to that heaven or 
hell where it is to live throughout eternity § — some believe 
with the Right Rev. Dr. Law, a Bishop of Chester, that in 
the interval between death and the resurrection, the soul 
loses its consciousness, as the body does its life, passing the 
time in a sleep of insensibility ; and that, as a mere quality 
of t^e brain, it lives only while the latter is animated with • 
life, (as several eminent Christian physiologists as well as 
divines have declared their belief in,) and conscquj^tly may 
be said to go to 4he grave as %eli as the body ; — many, who 
hold that the soul Cciu exist separately from the body, sup- 
pose that it sleeps in senseless torpidity somewhere else ; — 
while another class think it lives in an intermediate state, 
without losing any of its mental powers, although it can no 
longer communicate with the external world by botlily or- 
gans, and docs not go to the place of eternal happiness or 
of misery, iptil after its reunion with the altered body, and 
after, it has passed the judgment of the great and only day 
of account. 

I little envy the apathetic feelings which can contemplate 
with careless indifference whether or not the souls of all the 


* See Essays on some of the peculiarities of the Christian Religion. 
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dead are at present in the sleep of total oblivion and uncon- 
sciousness, and whether ours*Shall likewise pass ages in the 
. same state. Certeinly, if, such were the case, our spirits- 
would not be sensible of the passing time, but now that we 
are alive as men, it has appeared to many Upamed and pious 
Christians, a most dismsd^rospect to vlihip up ; .fei the face, 
too, of such scriptural evidences to the contrary, and I am 
surprised it has found so many 'believers5' not only among 
the ignorant, but among the leariied and good both of the 
clergy and laity. 

I trust that m^ readers will join with mfi in the opinion 
of the deep importance o? the great object of the present in- 
quiry, and will pursue it with that interest and attention it 
deserves, which, I am convinced, will lead them to be sa- 
tisfied of the truth of what is brought forward as most 
agreeable to scriptural doctrine ; or that there is a Middle 
State, in which the disembodied soul awaits that judgment 
A^’hich alone can consign it to eternal happiness or misery, 
into which it cannot enter until rejoined to a body, changed 
from its former mortal nature into an immortal one ; — ^that 
there is only one time for judgment, which is not yet ar- 
ri\'ed j — that it shall be a general one on alt Jauman kind, and 
that, us the earth still holds the bodies of the dead, l&eir 
souls must consequently be now iuc an* imperfect state as, 
beings ; but, nevertheless, alive and awake, capable of 
thought and of mental pleasure or woe, aud also o#' commu- 
nicating with each other ; which belief cai^and shall be shown 
to he nowise connected with the Popish illusion of Purgator 3 \ 

One great use, indeed, ol such an investigation as the fol- 
lowing, is, that it enables us to meet and most efFeG||ially to 
overturn the ar^fuments which Roman Catholics bring in 
proof of this fanciful place of purification for disembodied 
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souls. It is not sufficient merely to deny its existence, if 
we cannot by fair reasoning sRow it to be unfounded, and if 
‘'We proceed upon the ground of establishing that there is no • 
Middle State at all, — ^the soul passing directly and instantly 
— ^first to the gr^at ti*ibunal, and then, Muthout an interval, 
to cither heaven — we assiM, in the first place, what 

is contrary to the plainest interpretations of Scripture, and, 
in the second, arei-led into fnconsistencies and contradictions, 
and are unable to answer the arguments which clearly csta- 
blish it. It is artfully endeavoured by Roman Catholics to 
blend Purgatofy and a Middle State togethei*, as if they 
both must be the same, and could not be disjoined ; u’hich 
opinion, too many Protestants heedlessly adopt. A Mid- 
dle State is plainly admitted by the Church of England, 
and many of her most erudite divines have pro^'cd its exist- 
ence beyond the possibility of denial, by fair and scriptural 
arguments, proceeding from a competent knowledge of Holy 
Writ in its original Hebrew and Greek. Several eminent 
teachers of the Presbyterhffi Church have also come to the 
same conclusion, after the most critical and able examina- 
tion of the Sacred Records, and their works arc noM" read by 

f, •' 

all students of dMnity a\ ho endeavour to obtain a necessary 
accpaintance with the language of Revelation. I allude 
here to one work-in pai’ticular, — the very Rev. Principal 
CampbeU’s translation df the Gospels, with his jireliniinary 
dissertatibn on the two scriptural Greek 'words Hades and 
Gehenna. 

The subjects here considered are too deepj,and mystical 
for an3|||bne man to treat of them all so as to do them jus- 

' ' ■ '4 i'*' 

tice, trusting entirely to his own abilities, nor has it ever 
been attempted, and the unsupported opinion of any com- 
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mcntjxtor on Scripture could not be entitled to that respect 
and deference which concufSring testimony 6f mtMy must 
carry along with ittsf 

I readily acknowledge my own incapacity, and, sensible 
of the presumption of such an attempt on ?py part, I have 
consulted the most able theological schdldrs, philosophers, 
and learned men, whose writings will be found, in the fol- 
lowing pages, to explain and defefid their Several opinions 
and tenets,' while these are most ii^partially tried by Scrip- 
ture, Reason, or Science. The opinions of an author de- 
rive wciglit from his character, knowledge, and celebrity, 
but his arguments ought to be weighed by their intrinsic 
perspicuity and solidity alone. A person, after a long in- 
vestigation into any disputed doctrine, has no right to ex- 
pect tliat he shall also convince others of the conclusions he 
has come to, by laying before them a mere summary of his 
labours, however satisfied he may be of it himself. It is 
not enougb ably to support a doctrine, but every opposing 
one must be shown to be wrong, in order to ensure convie- 
tion even with some Avho are open to it. Were any of the 
plausible arguments of an opposite tendency omitted to be 
examitied, some of them might ultimately^aapose on those 
who arc apt to form their ideas either from the researeWes 
or gratuitous opinions of others M’^hora they may think more 
learned than themselves. 

When noticing so many facts and opinions, it woiSld have 
been extremely difi&cult in all instances, to have scruijulously 
distinguished every line* or expression which was not en- 
tirely original, «iand the inquiry was prosecuted for a while 
without an 3 / view to publication, so it afterw'ards hed$kie al- 
most impossible to make up for some omissions of this na- 
ture, but to my readers, these will be of little consequence. 
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since ample referwice to authorities is msule on. every point 
of impoftands. 

It may be objected to some parts o$f the present worH, 
that after establishing a particular doctrine, both by argu- 
ments and quoj^tions from several authorities, the subject 
is sometimes still- further pursdbd, both by continuing the 
arguments, and by references to other authors. It should, 
however, be remembered by those who may think so, that 
although one person may be convinced by certain arguments, 
another may not. One readw may hold a favourite author 
good or conclusive authority, while unother at first, doe^ not, 
-but nevertheless may be at last satisfied by reference to the 
opinions of those on whom he places more reliance, and every 
reader must be sensible of the advantage furnished to him, as 
a means of judging for himself — ^the having placed before him 
the very expressions of an author referred to, even although 
his details are abridged, if there hence arises no misrepre- 
sentation of his meaning. Very little argument -will be held 
sufficient by those who before had similar opinions ; but all 
that has been urged may not carry conviction to the minds 
of those who have long been sti’ongly of a contrary belief. 
Those, for instsifice, 'vvho believe that the soul does not be- 
come insensible after death, may think the facts referred to, 
and the arguments here used in support of this truth, pur- 
sued too far, (althoufii a knowledge of our condition for 
perhaps thousands of yeais rests on this point being estab- 
lished ',) — ^while those who have already given the most po- 
sitive assurances to the world, either that it does sleep 
without consciousness, or that we can know nothing certain 
aboubjl, may insist that all which has been said, docs not 
change their previous ideas. Repetition In some degree is 
unavoidable from the nature of the work, but it will always 
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be found, that where the same ideas recur, they lead to the 
same conclusions by a variety of reasoning and illustration ; 
the same plan having also been pursued by many eminent 
authors. Even if the various opinions and modes of reason- 
ing by which different men have arrived at certain conclu- 
sions, with the inferences they drew £mn| particular facts, 
and the diligent research they made, added little to our con- 
viction on certain doctrines, — stallj it must be of consider- 
able importaiice to become acquainted with tl^gir writings on 
questions which have been so differently understood as those 
here /liscussed, and from these pages being intended not 
only for the learned, but also for the unlearned, each point 
of importance cannot be rendered too plain. I have not 
thought it necessary always to treat the subjects referred 
to, in the maimer usually done, and with some readers this 
may be held wrong, but it may attract the attention of 
others who would have soon shut an uniformly grave and 
prosaic bool^ ; instruction, too, conveyed in verse, is sanc- 
tioned by high authority, and is generally best remembere^. 

In truly interpreting many passages of Holy Writ, there 
is a most extensive critical knowledge necessary, not only 
of their original languages, but also of the opinions, customs, 
and degree of knowledge which prevailed when our Sacried 
Records were first written. To become acquainted with all 
this, we must have recourse to thos.5 who have made these 
subjects the study of their lives. ’'-There are some self-suffi- 
cient Christians, who, with the Engli^ translation of the 
Bible in their hands, think there is nothing in it beyond 
their own capacities to understand } and that they (with 
those who agree with them on disputed points) are t%e only 
people who see the truth, being greatiy’^tonisl^d at the 
blindness of all others on what to them seems so plain. 
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With such^ I fear, it would be useless' to argue, if we e-cre 
of an opposite opinion, for it would be without the hope of 
convincing.* 

We are directed to ‘‘search the Scriptures,” and in do- 
ing so, we find some words and phrases which relate to a 
future state, on a proper understanding of which, the sense 
of very important passages entirely depends ; and yet it 
has been said to be of n<S practical consequence or profit to 
inquire into some of these matters, because we ought to rest 
satisfied with the general knowledge, that if we do well 
here, we shall be happy hereafter, — that we ought to^leavc 
every thing else uninvestigated, — ^that after death we shall 
know all which now we are in doubts of ; and if the soul 
shall then sleep unconsciously until the last day, that we 
cannot prevent it by any study, but ought to be contented 
with implicitly entrusting our fate to the Alinightj’. I can- 
not agree that there are passages in the Bible which it is of 
no benefit for us to understand ; as when, for instance, the 
prophets make use of "the Hebrew word Sheolj when our 
Lord and his Apostles speak of a place which they denomi- 
nate Hades, and of another which they call Gehenna , — ^\vhc- 
ther they mean the same or dijSFerent situations. Whether 
they considered Paradise or Abraham's bosom synonymous 
with the place which they designated the Highest Heaven, 


* The translation of the Bible now in common use with us is about 220 
years old. “ From the mutability of language, the variation of customs, and 
the progress of knowledge^ several passages in the Bible require to be newly 
translated, or to be materially corrected.” — “Tlic correction of several pas- 
sages would deprive Deists of many of their objections, prevent Christians 
from being misled into some absurd opinions, and be the means of making 
the Scr^ures more intelligible, and consequently more beneficial to the 
world.” '*■ 

Evans* Sketch of the Denominations of the Christian Wtnld. 

12th cftithm. Pp. 110, 1)1. 
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th;jLt now uuBCcn Hbly of Holies ^ where the accepted of God 
f c to experience their eternal happiness, — or, as their 
countrymen the Jews did ; M’ho, by tlic two first names, re- 
ferred to a place in the Middle State, Where the disembodied 
spirits of the saints await the resurrection and judgment on 
the last day. Can it tend to no good end, our endeavouring 
to discover in some texts whether the inspired writers spoke 
of the immortal soul, or of the ipere animal life of the body ; 
or if in others, they used only metaphorical language, or in- 
tended their \vords to be taken literally ? The ignorant are 
generally insensible of their own ignorance ; always, at 
least, of the extent of it j but the biblical scholar must be 
fully aware of the difficulty now in sometimes discovering the 
true meaning of the Sacred Writers, although it may have 
been perfectly plain to those w’ith whom their mode of ex- 
pressing themselves was familiar. Searching the Scrip- 
tures,” does not merely imply a simple, straight-forward 
perusal, but also a comparison of different passages, iij order 
to elucidate the meaning of what is obscure, or not at first 
clearly evident, and by using every means in our power fj* 
finding out the truth in reference to these writings. 

To those who have no curiosity or care for these tilings 
— who think themselves little interested in them at present, 
because they may come to know every thing hereafter, I 
shall only here say further, that many of the best and wisest 
Christians have shown themselves to be deeply concerned 
regarding them, holding no part of th||i inspired writings to 
be an unprofitable study — an opinion, humbly but strongly 
concurred in by 

A PROTESTANT LAYMAN. 


Atigmt 1832 . 



* LisTty, whilst I reveal to you the mysteries of spiritual natures; but I 
almost fear that with the mortal veil of your senses surrounding you, these 
mysteries can never be made perfectly intelligible to your mind.” — But 
prepare your mind, and you shall at least catch a glimpse of tliese states 
which the highest intellectual beings tliat have belonged to the earth enjoy 
after death in Iheir transition to new and more exalted natures.'' 

Consolations in Travel — or Last Days of a Philosopher, by 
Sir Hamphry Davy, President of the Royal Society, dec. 



CHAPTER I. 


The Creator of the world, and the forn^tion of our first parents ; — their pri- 
meval sl:U(^ ; — the human soul ; — its probable existence in a prior state ; 
— inferior animals in tlie garden of Eden liable to death ; — nature of 
beasts; — the temptation, fall, and sentence j^man not created immortal ; 
— the trees of life and knowledge ; — the form of the Tempter; — original 
sin ; — clotliing unthought of in a state of innocence ; — inference. 


“Great things, and full of wonder in our ears.** 

Milton. 


In the Ccflifessioii of Faith, entitled The Apostles* Greedy^ 
the apparent distinction made between the Father Almighty 
and Him wlio is there called his only SoUy leads some Chris- 
tians to believe that the First alone created the w orld, as the 
Second alone suffered mental and bodily anguish on earth 
after lie became a man, laying down to redeem us, the mor- 
tal life he had assumed ; and that He who thus became our 
Saviour, had no share in the creation described in the begin- 
ning of the Old Testament. The Son, liowevcr, is seemingly 
distinguished in tliis Creed, not so much us the Second Per- 
son in the Trinity, as in the new character of our Redeemer, 
and the Church believes that — ^^the Godhead of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, is all one.^’f That each 
is called God or Lord^ at the same time that they are, along 
with the Holy Ghost, but one God Or Lord.f It must be 

* We have iio sure evidence of this Creed having been composed by any 
of the Apostles, but it was undoubtedly adopted by the Christian Church 
at a very early date. 

t Athanasiau Creed, 

B 
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admittod thaf no cl«ristian tiortrliu' is more dilVicnU. to our 
belief than that of tho Trinity, In'causi* it is so inconumduMi- 
ftible to us ; hut hoiniif, as wt* think, distinctly asserted in 
Ji<dy Writ, we must believe in it, althouj'h, in a tjrt'at mea- 
sure, beyond our present lin’iited understanding. This last 
would not in itself be a sulVieient reason fur doubtintr it, for 
we believe that our souLs and l>odit's etui act on each other, 
and yet we cannot comprehend how they are connected. 

In the beginning of 77/e Niceae C'rccd, the l)efore-n<»ticetl 
distinction is placed in a still stronger light, and some am- 
biguity arises in speaking of Christ, where it is said, that he 
is “ tjf one substance^with the Father, Jit/ whom itU thiiii/a 
were made” — which inigJit be interpreted to mean, that tJie 
Father, in his oum person, made all tilings ; but from what 
follows, the words here in Italics would rather seem to ap- 
ply to the Son, for it goes on — “ who for us men, and for our 
salvation, came down from heaven,” &c. 

In the Rev. Mr. Gleig’s History of the Bible, he expresses 
a very general mode of thinking, when he ssiys- — “ To the 
Father we look as the Creator and supporter of dll things : 
to tho Son, as the Mediator between God and man.” vViul 
this he affirms to be one of the distinguishing tenets of the 
Christian religion.* 

I may cite another instance of erroneous views on this 
subject, from Dr. Kennedy’s Religious Conversations with 
Lord Byron, where, in one place, the author attributes the 
creation to the Holy Spirit of God , — the Comforter ; (u'hom 
we otherwise callWie Holy Ghost, the Third person in the 
Trinity, whom the Father sent to the earth after the Son had 
left it,t) and three pages farther on, the Persons in the 
Godhead are distinguished thus : “ God the Creator, Christ 
the Saviour, and the Holy Spirit the Comforter. 

When an act is said in Scripture, to be done by any of the 
Persons of the Trinity^* the whole of the blessed Three may 


* History of tlie Bible, Vol. II. p. 324. 
t St. .John xiv. 20. — xv. 20. — xvi. 7. 

X Pages 273 and 276. 
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in one sense be held as engaged in it, although one of them 
may be the more immediate person who works.* When, 
(speaking generally,) God is said to be the Creator of the 
world, the wh(Jlc Godhead is meant, but it must not be held 
frtnn the expression, that God the Father is alone referred 
to. The Father willed that the world should be created — 
the Son (instructetl by the Father t) carried this intention 
into effect, and consequently, is properly in our eyes the im- 
mediate Creator, although, also, the Spirit of God — the Holy 
Ghost (Cs'nbN nn livach Elohirh) moved upon the face of the 
waters — ^liovercd over the new creation, as a bird hovers 
over her young, which the original , properly signifies. In 
another example which may be adduced, of the acting toge- 
ther of the Godhead — the Son prayed the Father to send the 
Comforter to his disciples, and this divine Spirit came domi 
to enlighten them j consequently, M'as the One ■who, on this 
occasion, carried the design into execution. Again — the 

Son (sent by the Father ;}:) was He who personally redecju- 
ed us, assuming our form and nature for that purpose, and 
joining it with his own divinity, which partook of his sor- 
rows, and this must evidently have been the case on several 
occasions, particularly during the agony in the garden. His 
divine nature wjis not left in heaven w'hen his human nature 
was on earth, for he spoke of having come dovm from heaven, 
and t)f returning to his Father who had sent him : both na- 
tures, therefore, were conjoined, and the first "w^as shown by 
the miracles § he did, and the w'ords which he spake || ; be- 
ing p«:fcct man and perfect God at one and the same time. ' 
It is w'ritten in Genesis, that God created the heavens and 
the earth, and that the Lord God spoke to Adam ; but He 
who afterwards took our human nature upon himself, is in 
the New Testament also called God, and the Lord God: so 


* “My I'athcr hitherto worketh, and I work,” St. John v. 17. 
t See St. John v. 19. J St. John v. 24, 30, 37. 

§ “ No man can do the miracles that thou doest, except God be wifli fiim,” 
St. John iii. 2. 

II “Never man spake like this man,” St. John vii. 46. 

» 2 
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eveii'from this^ there is nothing iigainst a belief of his hav ing 
borne a v'ery prominent part in our creation, and i^tually 
been the person in the Godhead referred to by Mt>ses jis the 
“ I AM” God. On tracing this point through the Old Tes- 
tament, it soon becomes evident, that it must have been our 
Saviour who appeared to the Patriarchs and Prophets as 
God on many different occasioim^^ comfhunicating his plea- 
sure to them both when they were awake and in their vi- 
sions ; becoming visible to them under an assumed luiinan 
form, or merely allowing theiri to hear his voice.^ 

St. Paul directly affirms, in the two following p'assages, 
that our Saviour was ^e Creatdl^ ; “ For by him were all 
things created that are in heaven, and tiiat are in earth, vi- 
sible and invisible, ”t and God — “ created all things hij Je- 
Our Lord is fre(|uently designated in Scrip- 
ture u!ider the Greek t itle of {Loyos,) which we translate 
The Word," as in the covninencenient of St. John's gos- 
pel : “ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was Gt>d. The same was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made by him : and 
without him vv'as not any thing made that was made.”§ 
Christ, therefore, was not only the Creator of tlie world 
and of man, but our Saviour also, and is to be our Judye at 
his second coming on the last day, after our souls shall have 
iigain received material boviies. 

In Milton’s Paradise Lust, the angel Raphael, when relat- 
ing the creation of the world to Adam, tells him that our 
f?avioiir was the person in the Godhead by whose ha^ the 


* It was the Second person of the ever bles,se(l Trinity wlio appeared to 
the piitriardis of old, who talked with Moses from tlie burninj^ bush, and 
proclaimed himself the God of his fatliers, of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; 
declared that he had surely seen the afiliction of his people. It was He 
who conducted the Israelites through the wilderness, and settled tliein in 
the promised land.’' ^ 

From a Sermon by Bishop Walker of Edinburgh, preached at 
Dundee, lltli Feb. lyiO. See also 1 Cor. x. 4, 

t Cbioss. i. 16. J Ephes. iii. 0. 

§ St. Jdhn also, in another pi ace, '’calls Christ — The Word of God." 

Kin.^’ of kings, and Lord of lords," Ilev. xix. 1 J, 10. 
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work WHS done j but I refer to this merely as an instance of 
a co^ect scriptural distinction now too often overlooked. 
In the Arf^ment prefatory to the seventh book, it is said 
that “ God — declares his pleasure to create another world, 
and other creatures to dwell therein j sends his Son with 
^lory, and attendance of angels to perform t^e work of cre- 
ation in six days In jbhe poem itself, the Father thus 
addresses the Son ; — 

“ And Thou, my Word, begotten Son ! by Thee 
This I perform ; speak Thou, and be it done- 
My overshadowing spirit, and might, with Thee 
1 send along ; ride fortli, and bid the deep. 

Within appointed bounds, be JieaVen and earth:’* 

“ So spake th’ Almighty, antbto what He spake 
His Word, the filial Godhead, gave effect.” 

Heaven is represented as opening her gates 

— to let forth 

The King of Gloiy, in his powerful Word, 

And Spirit, coming to create new worlds.”* 

The following passages, from one of Bishop Sherlock's 
Sermons, will farther confirm this interpretation of Scrip- 
ture : — 

“ The Scriptures of the New Testament have discovered 
to us that we are the immediate worki^nship of the Son of 
God, ‘ b}'^ whom all things were made which were made ; 
being created by him, and for him.’ ” — “The fall of man 
was ^e loss of so many subjects to Christ, their natural^ 
Lord under God, in virtue of his having created them : the 
redeeming them was the recovering of them again, the re- 
establishing his power over his own works.”— —“As we owed 
to him our first life, so we owe to him our second.” — “ As 
Christ was head of the creation, and made all things, so 
when God thought fit to restore the world from sin, it 


* The commands of the Deity, mentioned by JNIoses, as — “ Let^here be 
8tc. are all attributed in Paradise Lest, to our Saviour, and fertaiii- 
ly ought to be so considered. 
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pleased him that Christ should be head also of this new 
work, the first born from the dead himself, and the giver of 
[immortal] life to every believer.”* 

Moses informs us, that man was created in Eden ; some- 
time after which, God prepared a delightful residence for 
him to the eastward, upon the banks of a river, which took 
its rise in the same country. Ho'^ long Adam lived by him- 
self in Eden, or how he was employed before the garden was 
ready for his reception, we are not told. Some authors have 
endeavoured to point out still, the exact situation of this 
eartlily paradise, but it is probable that its site is covered 
by the waters of the sea, as a vast extent of antediluvian dry 
land is now beneath its waves, while a great deal of what we 
inhabit must then have been under vratcr, as geological re- 
searches show.f 

Several Biblical commentators J speak of Eve as living 
with Adam before either was in this blissful residence, but 
it would seem from the second chapter of Genesis, that our 
general mother was formed from a part of Adam’s body, 
while he was residing in Paradise, and after he had there 
named all the beasts ; At which time, “ there was not found 
an help meet for Itim,” In Paterson’s “ History of the 
Church f the author observes — “Although the sacred histo- 
rian does not particid^rly mention tM^ formation (jf Ev'e un- 
til some time after that of Adam, yet there is not the least 
doubt that they were both created on the same day. This 
indeed evidently appears from the relation of the works of 
the sixth day, Gen. i. 27. Avhere,' after the words, Ciod crea- 
ted man in his own image, it is added, male and female crea- 


* Discourse LI. See Valpy’s “Divines <5f the Church of England,” 
Vol. III. pp. 11, 12. 

i" The Reverend author of a well known little work, entitled The liectori/ 
of Vulcheud, says that — ^^‘In a garden the first man was born;” (page 183,) 
but Adam was bom nowhere, and was not even created in a garden, although 
the first woman began her life in one, and it may be said, that both our first 
parents die<^efore they were hoA.. 

I {'eo Gleig’s History of the Bible. 
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ted he them."* — ^Tlie latter part of the verse, however, doe^ 
not necessarily imply that Eve was immediately formed after 
Adam, or on the same day, as the male and female of the 
other livinj^ creatures were, but refers to the after creation 
of an help meet for him, when God saw that it was not good 
for man to be alone. A part of the Verse, too, is omitted by 
Mr. Paterson, or, tlte^ image of God created he himf 
which adds to the probability of the formation of the man 
alone at that time. The formation of the female, then, when 
first mentioned by Moses, seems prospectivey which is the 
only way of rendering it consistent with the account of her 
creation in the second chapter. The division of Scripture 
into chapters and verses, sometimes occasions not a little 
confusion, from parts being thj|^ disjoined which the writers 
did not nn!an to be so. In the instance now under conside- 
ration, the first chapter seems to be a summary relation of 
the u'hole-* creation, and the second goes over the whole 
again, but entering more into the details ; — a mode fretjuent- 
ly adopted by the sacred authors. We are, in short, first 
told tliat God made human kind male and female ; — then, it 
is explained that the man was first created — ^lived in Eden 
while a garden was preparing for him, — into which after he 
had been admitted, he had an employmoiit, which must have 
taken hiin up a considerable time ; and afterivards, that he 
also received a companion suited to him. 

Adam, therefore, was for a while the sole being of human 
kind on the earth, and he may have been so for moiijl^hs or 
years before the creation of Eve. The origin of the female 
was very remarkable, inaiimuch as it was totally different 
from the account we have of that of any other living crea- 
ture ; all with her sole exception having been taken directly 
from the earth, \s was the body of Adam ; his partner was 
formed from a part of his living body while he was senseless 
in a trance j but God must have communicated' the fact to 
him, since he knew it. It has been obj^ted to this relation 
that if it had been so, his male descendants #ould have also 
** — -■ - 
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had ja rib less on one side, which is not the ease ; but this 
is no solid objection^ for childreh do not inherit such muti- 
lations. 

can find no reason for rejecting' a literal interprefeition 
of the Scriptural description of Eve’s formation. There can 
be no doubt thl^ it would have been as easy for tlie Creator 
to have taken |>er outwanl frttme,*from the ground as it was 
to produce that of the man's, an#i)f all the lower animals 
from it. There must therefore have been .some strong rea- 
son for he'r being made in quite animher n-ay fnsm all the 
rest of animated beings. What it could have been, we can 
scarce even conjecture. We are told that there are to be no 
such unions as marriages in heaven, and we may therefore 
naturally conclude that the gj^rified or heavenly bodies of all 
the saints from the earth shall tliere be of a like form, al- 
though each may be distinguishable bj' peculiar features. 
Since we have no cause to believe that the feoKale of any 
other species was originally taken frojn the male, none ap- 
pear to have so close a tie between tlicm as the human kind, 
who were evidently formed as the soA crcigus of this globe, 
all things on it tending, directly or indirectly, to their sub- 
sistence, comfort, or pleasure. 

The mortal body of man was formed of the earth, as the 
inferior animals wire, and all bodies are so constitl^ed as to 
resolve themselves into earth again 'i^hen life leaves them. 
Man, we are told, becaiqe a living soul; but the original 
word jin the Hebrew (n'n haia^ translated by the Seventy 
into Greek, Zwv or Life) wovdd seem simply to refer to the 
animal as it is also used by Moses in relating the crea- 
tion of the beasts^ There can be no doubt but that on man’s' 
creation, his body received an immortal soul fx*om God of 
a much superior nature tp that of the beastly if they >(or any 
of them) have some such intellectual power which actuates 
them,* but^he only distinction made by Moses, while nar- 

: T ?r - ^ 

* Many beasts love, hate, contrive, remember, and acquire knowledge 
in a certain degree. Are these iKulties to be considered qualities impress- 
ed upon mere matter ? Some of the best metaphysicians and physiologists, 
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rating, the animating of Adam’s body, is by applying «tke 
same word in the plural niimber, to express his becoming a 
living creature, or soul; as he uses in the singular ^ to denote 
the same of beasts. The first has been thought by some 
likely to signify both natural and spiritual li^ at least that 
it may indicate more than mere animal existence. With re- 
gard to the immortal spirit within us, we know Mttle from this 
author, but he seems to bl^alluding to it when he speaks of 
our being created after the image of God, which may mean 
nothing molfe than th^ we were at first formed pure and 
spodesH in our spirits. That the image of God mentioned 
in the 26th verse of -the 1st chap, of Gen. consisted princi- 
pally in righteousness and true holiness, seems evident from 
Ephes. iv. 24. — “and that ye ;^t on the new man, which 
after God is created in righteousness and true holiness,” 
and from Coloss-, iii. 10. “ And have put on the new man, 
which is refltewod in knowledge after the image of Him who 
created him.”* 

The tradition of man’s being dreated in the image of God, 
or of the Gods, was preserved among the Roman heathen 
till the coming of Christ. Tims Cicero f says — “ He who 
knows himself, will in the first place perceive that he is pos- 
sessed of something divine, and udll think tj^t the mind with- 
in him wamdedicated like a sacred image’* And Ovid, who 
lived till A. D. 17, in Still jdainer terms, tells us, that Pro- 
nudheus, (that is, the Divine Counsel,) formed man after the 
inuige of the.Gods who govern all things. 

when reasoning with regard to ma#, entirely discredit the idea of matter it- 
sejyr thinking, resolving, &c. Ilow then can beasts often eve.n reason in their 
own minds, and act in consequence ? Thousands of anecdotes in support of 
this might be cited. ,^chbishop Tillotson discusses, in one of his Sermons, 
the questiife, as to whether beasts have souls, and shows that there can be no 
difficulty in believing that they have some such immaterial principle, although 
of a very different nature from that of man — but that it is a mailer on which, 
he says, we cannot dasiide. 

* The image of God in which man was created, besidls what is above 
stated, has been held to have ,a reference to Ute form in which the Redeemer 
was afterwards to be maitoifested to the worm. See Philip, ii. fe, 7, 8. 

t De Leg. Lib. I. caijp. 22. 
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We are still ignorant what manner of spirits we are of ; 
—whether our souls existed before, or were createtl at the 
time when our bodies were ; on W'hidh point, the Scriptures 
are silent, but some obscure passages in them might perhaps 
lead us to inf^ that we, that is, our souh, had formerly ex- 
isted in a previous state and condition of being : But this 
we are sure o^ both from Scripture and reason, that we have 
some such nature in our composMbn, distinct from mere ani- 
mal life, or animal matter, and that will continue its con- 
scious existence when the latter is agiurr miaeed -vndth the 
ground. 

The “existence of human souls in a state to their en- 
trance into mortal bodies-, has been a favourite theory with 
many, and has been ably supported. They are supposed by 
some to be those of fallen angels, who bj;^ passing through 
this life are to have another opportunity gi^-en to them of re- 
gaining heaven by faith and obedience here t» tlie will of 
God ; but, that none may glory in they themselves having re- 
gained that region from which they fell, their faith suid good 
works only conduce to give them an interest or participation 
in the mercy of 'God, Avhich he has promised to extend to 
those who believe in his Son, and avail themselves of the 
merit and reconciliation mysteriously emanating from the*^ 
sacrifice of his mortal life, aiid his having been a^ian as we 
are, .subject to death. Tlie question bf the exact nature of 
the spirit in its supposed former state must be very uncer- 
tain «ven to conjecture, for there maybe many ^y^ders of spi- 
ritual beings of whom we kfiow nothing, and the probability 
of our prior existence, therefore,’*^doe8 not in the least depend 
upon our being able or not to describe the particular spedjB 
of spirits as they were known in that state. .1 must confess 
having a great inclination to believe in ^ prior Klite, not 
only from the probability of it, and from no rcontradiction 
" being to be found in Scripture, but also from several passages 
which would, seed! to imply it. God crated the body of 
man out of the ground at the time Moses speaks of, and 
breathed into it an aniihating principle, the same as the 
beasts have, (for, as I have before observed. Scripture ap- 
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plies the same term to both,) but ttte immortal soul ftiay have 
existed previously. If man, or rather the soul of man, did 
not live in a former state, then the Almighty creates a new 
soul for every pei'son who is born. There is, in short, a 
constant creation of souls. Our material fi^j^es may con- 
tinue their kind — similar bodies to themselvw, by the dele- 
gated power of God, but they cannot be sup|Hased to create 
souls. We commonly bclieyh that God creates souls at the time 
those bodies are prodi^jed, which they are to inform. The 
Jews, on the contrary, ' think that God created them all at 
the beginning, and that they come by command of some su- 
perior power to join themselves to bodies. When the Apos- 
tles saw a man who was born blind, they asked their master, 
if it was by reason of this man’e^ sin, or that of his parents, 
that he w'as born blind. Christ did not contradict their idea 
that a man might sin before he Avas boi*n into this life, (or, 
more correctly — that his soul might do so,) but merely an- 
swe#d, that it was owing neither to his own sin, nor to that 
of his parents, but for the manifestation of the power of 
God. The Lord said to Jeremiah — Before I formed thee 
in the belly, 1 knew thee, and before thou earnest out of the 
womb, T gave thee wisdom.”* The author of the Book of 
•Wisdom says — ‘‘Yea rather being good,” (meaning compa- 
ratively soD “ 1 came into a%ody undefiled.”t Wherein 
he manifestly declares himself to have been a moral agent in 
a state prior to his abode here. When tlwj disciples were 
asked by ou^ Saviour — “Whom do men say that I am ?, ” — 
tlicy answered — “Some say that thou art John the Baptist, 
some Elias, or one of the Prophets.” A sufficient demon- 
OTfeation this, that a descent- of the human species upon earth 
from, a prior state ^ was a prevailing opinion among the Jews 
at that lfene,| wliich Christ seemed rather to acquiesce iny 

■'V 

* Ch. i. 5. The a|;|Npve text would seem to imp^. rather more than the 
declaration of St, James in the Acts do6s, wilefe he4ays-*-The divine pre- 
science and omniscience knov^^n unto 'God are aU bis works from the be- 
ginning of the world/' chap. w. 10, . - f Wisdom, viii. 20. 

t Josephus, dt hell. Jud, Lib. II. c. 12. 
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than obj<Rct to, by only asking^ them in return — “ whom 
aay ye that I am ? ” Our spirits came from the custody of 
God, and will return to his keeping, but whether to the same 
region or place as formerly, (if souls did before exist,) wo 
cannot tell, fhe Scriptures uniformly represent us us be- 
ing only strangers and pilgrims on the eavA — that heaven 
is our country^ into which we ought to prepare for our re- 
turn ; and the early fathers,* in {Ite first ages of Christianity, 
held similar language. “ Christ,” ^says St. Chrysostom, 
“ leads us again into heaven giving us undoubtedly to un- 
derstand that we had been there before. St. Basil tells us 
that we iu*e by sin fallen to the earth, and another early 
writer assures us that our Redeemer opened the u’^ay to our 
heavenly country, from which all -mankind had been banish- 
ed many thousand years. f 

'The Essenes X arc said to have been the most religious 
and equitable people under the Jewish law. TSiey bclievetl 
the souls of men existed in a prior state, and that theyfhull 
continue to live for ever that? when the appointed mo- 
ment arrived at which the soul behoved to animate a body, 
it descended from the highest air, being drawn into the ha- 
bitation prepared for it by an irresistible natural attraction. 


* There are some who associal^ all reference to the Fathers, (as the early 
theological writers of the Christian Chuiro are called,) with Papistical na- 
tions ; but it should be rementbered that the «»rruptions of the Romish 
Church are to be attributed principally to the ignorance an^ bigotry of the 
dark ages which arose after Christillbity had been established for several hun- 
dred years,, and it would be arrogating rather too great a superiority for our 
own penetration to imagine, that at the distance of 1800 years, we now kiUM 
more of the true spirit of C]|iristianit^ than those learned and ])iou.s men ^no 
professed it in the days ofthe .\pottIes, and immediately after ^em. As 
fin?quent reference is made in ftte course of this work to the writtr^ of these 
primitive Christians, the above remark^should be allowed weight. 

f Laurenti Surii. llomil. p. 379, in die Paschse. 

X Besides the two meat of the I’harisees and l^adducees, the Jewish 
nation was formed alsoW tt^^i^hers, the Uerodians and Cssenes ; the latter , 
of whom resided chiefly near Engedi, in the wilderness of Jordan ; where, ’ 
with considerable reason, it is i>elieved that John the Baptist received his 
early education. 
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It escaped again from its prison, as soon as the body dwd, 
and returned with inconceivable velocity to its abode on 
liigli.”* 

Adam M'as free from sin when first placed in paradise, 
which may be said to be inconsistent with his soul haring 
existed in a fo^er state in which it had sinned j but there 
Would be no great stretch pf imagination (in order to recon- 
cile some Scriptural dilfidiflties) in believing that in this 
case, God had forgiven all former sin, but perhaps’ only con- 
ditionally, Avhen he sent the soul into the mortal body of 
man ; thus forming a new being, although one of the parts 
may have formerly existed, and no one supposes that the 
body ever lived before its life here. If the soul had begun 
its new career clogged with a Aveight of sin, it coidd not have 
been said to haA’e started fair, and it may have been pardon- 
ed only on condition of maintaining its purity through a life 
on earth, until it had been allowed to partakg of the tree of 
immftrtsdity. It might not have been thought worthy of re- 
gaining heaven at once without a course of probation, after 
wliich, it might then have directly and immediately become 
again an inhabitant of heaA’’en j an opportunity would tlius 
have been aff'orded of satisfying the justice of God, at the 
same time that his mercy Avas eminently displayed. On 
finding thai^'^ian could not thu^regain heaven, from his haA’- 
ing yielded to the Avil^s of the threat evil Spirit, another 
mysterious iilan Avas adopted : Oui’ Lord and Creator him- 
self becoming a man, subject to death, — then offering his 
mortal life for the sins of his falffcn, and otherAA'ise helpless 
aij^l hopeless children aod fclloAA'-men. 

We arc not infonned that th^ fall of man from a state of 
innocent brought death upon any Other species of living 
creatures, amH^Ave haA'c no reatou to believe that any altera- 
tion Avas made regarding them on that occasion. There is 
no reason to think that any of them||||||pre%*eo^c<f immortal, 
■^mnd we hear of no tree of life placed in their power, no after 


* Glelg’s History of the Bible, Vol. II. p. 225. 
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life in another state, or continued one in this world, and no 
sentence of death passed on them,* or any necessity of re- 
moving them from paradise, as there was in regard to man 
after he had disobeyed. We bflieve that cafaivorous birds 
and bHists were formed along with, the others, and were 
present in Eden while man was in a state oi^parity. If they 
were so, death must luive even then been known among the 
creatures oil' which they prey, ai^rom their very construc- 
tion, both external- and internal, they could not live on the 
vegetaj^e productions of the earth, or be supposed to exist 
without food.f “ What may be the designs,” says the Rev. 
Dr. Crombie, “ of the great Parent of all being, respectiiilg 
the inferior creation, whether the present is to be tlie m IjoIc 
of their existence, or whether they may yet have other pur- 
poses to answer even on this earth, than appear to \is, we 
are wholly ignorant. This, however, we may venture to af- 
firm, that, if we have in the phenomena of the human mind 
evidence sufficient to convince us, that there must be inlft-jan 
a principle not material, which perceives, thinks, and wills, 
it cannot weaken our conviction, were it absolutely certain, 
that an immaterial principle exists in none, in some, or in 


♦ When the ground cursed for the sin of man, and it was said thal in 
future it should bring forth tlioms aifiki thistles, it has been inferred that in 
oousgquencc, tlie condition of aU^erbivorous animals must iiave also in some 
degree been altered for the worse. Hut tlie ^meaning of the denunciation 
more probablyithad only a reference to man, and meant that tlie earth would 
no longer spontuncoudy yield him food, and not until he laboured for it. To 
all browsing animals, and those Sependent on its products, the earth still 
produces food for them of itself. 

f The gastric, juice in the stomach of eveiy species of animals is ada|||^ 
to the food they common^ feed oo, as directed by natural instinct, and it 
will generally dissolve no other, “^hus, a few grains corn ^11 make a 
hawk sick, and the same is the case with almost all beasts of prey, while 
herbivorous animals cannot digest flesh. 

^inoDg the large quantities of autedifiiviau fossil bones discovered near 
Montpellier in Francey^e;^|||^y of carnivorous animals. Lions and tigers 
much superior in size and strengtii to the present living spgcies — animal^ 
whose canine teeth are%.bout six inches in length ! 

See Accoant by M. Marcel rtc Srrreg, in Edin. 

Journal of Science, Ap. 1826. 
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Jill, of the inferior crcutioii/’* If, however, when arguinjr 
from natural reasons, we infer that man must have a soul 
distinct in its nature from his animal frame, because he 
thinks, — theu^f it be admj,|te^ that beasts can also think 
and show many of the powers attributed to mind or s^l yet 
without havingi^py immaterial principle withkr them,-^r, 
that the animaT matter tlwir bodies is endowed with 
s^b a power, — it certainly follows that the .bi^m of man 
may also be endowed with mind as an inherent faculty or 
poM'er in itself, since in beasts we have an instance 
ter being able to act in such a manner. But we have not 
sufficient knowledge of the nature of beasts to assume that 
they arc actuated by no kind of spirit whatever, and we can- 
not draw«so important a conclusion with regard to ourselves 
from such uncertain premises. In common language we 
si>eak of a horse, for instjince, as having a fiery spirit, a 
gentle spirit — a mule, an obstinate spirit — a fojfj a cunning 
spirit, and so on. Is the proverbial wisdom of the elephant 
the effect of a particular organization of the matter of his 
brain ? It would be a dangerous admission that it is so, for 
an inference might fairly be drawn by the materialist with 
r(*gard to the powers of the human brain. 

“ 77ie Pridice of the power of the air,” f a great Spirit in re- 
bellion against God, se^ms early t6 have directed his atten- 
tion to ruin the fair creation in the garden of Eden. The 
unsullied purity of the first pair was soon tarnished and ef- 
faced by his wiles, which induced thqin to disobey an expli- 
cit eoimnund of God. .-However small* a matter the mere 
act in itself might be cemsidered, if it is taken literally, yet 
as a soleum order of their Crea!^% afad in the face of such 
an awful Ihreati^ng, it became a seribns crime. It was not; 
therefore, myiFely eating a cert^n fruit, even had it been li- 
terally so, but was an open Opposition to the divine will, 
assumption of knowledge hike unto^tillll of heavenly beings, 
‘;^hich God had chosen to prohibit man fn^i acquiring until 


^ Crombie’s Natural Theology, \’'ol. IT. p. 375, 


t Ephes. ii. 2, 
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his own gracious time came. Tlie evil spirit spoke truth 
when he told Eve of the knowledge she Avoidd acquire, and 
God himself acknowledges that* both she and hej husband 
had obtained it in consequence .^f their OM'n 

Death did not immediately follow, but they were left sub- 
ject to it, as well as exposed to sorrow andj^l^ering, as soon 
as they had[.. committed the fatal ^*t, as a direct consequence 
of 4he nexni^ acquired and deai^'hought knowledge, wliiq|^, 
indeed, tended, and would very soon have led them to im- 
moi;}aj[jity, by prompting them to cat of the tree of life, if 
they had not been driven from the garden, by which expul- 
sion, the Loi'd in due time fulfilled his threatenings. ^ 

Death, therefore, was the general doom of man in conse- 
quence of'flin in the first parents of our race*, 

Adam and Eve were trie^, by God, and found guilty on 
their own Cbnfession. Sentence was passed on them both, 
and immediately carried into execution. They were thriven 
from Paradise to be out of reach of tlie tree of hfc j — ^thc na- 
tural consequence of which was, that their botlies, after last- 
ing about 930 years, became uname to support life any long- 
er, and returned to the earth, while their souls went to tlie 
place of separate spirits. t In their sentence were iq^duded 
some minor punishments besides their being left to die. Idie 
gromid was no longer spd^aiieously to yield them food with- 
out trouble, but for this they u'cre doomed to toil, in order 
to obtain it, and the woman was at times to suffer bodily 
pain. 

Thus, ^ our first j^rents, althougihu^arned%f the certain 
consequence of disobedience, were^et guilty of it — ^w^e 
tried — sentenced — thesi^ ^oora«at length apparently car- 
tifed into full effect. We may imagine ^ asikhne that it 
included a more terrible pmiiiShment, but those^hp take the 
£k;ri^tures for their guide, can Itiere find no more than that 


* Gen. iii, 22. 

f It is unknown whether Adam or Kve died first, for the death of the iat 
ter is not mentioned. 
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tl»e first man and vvomun were placed in circuiristances whitdi 
led to toLJ, sorrow, and a natural death, which last completed 
their sentence. 

This is nomhe general id'ea,jt%hich includes what in Scrip- 
ture long afterwards is called the second deaths or being cast 
into c\-erlastin|j* torments in the lake of fire after the resur- 
rection. I cannot find authority for the latter a^Jluiving been 
made applicable at first, but if it shall be thought to have 
been so, it must surely appear strange that no allusion is 
made to it, when the other particulars of the sentence are so 
explicitly detailed. 

If, in addition to natural death, the torments of hell were 
also intended,'' then this likewise involved the two culprits 
in a future resurrection of their bodies from the grave, — in 
a second trial and condemnation^ all before they could in the 
rev'ealed coijrse be thrust into hell, which none^ have as yet 
entered that we read of, but are only, in the first place, re- 
served unto the general judgment, as in the words of a pa- 
raphrase, l*y the Presbyterian Church, from 2 Pet. iii, 

“ Ileserv’d are slrtoers^/br ih/e hour, 

Wliou to the gulf below. 

Arm’d with the hand of sov ’reign power, 

Tlie judge consigns liis foe.” 

The hour alluded to, is most distinctly, and properly stated 
l>y the same Church,* not to arrive till 

— ■ — — “ When from the clouds 

Clrrist shall with shouts descend ; 

ASid the las tjp mpet’s awful voice 
The heavens and^rth shall rend.’' 

LIII, Paraphrase. 

Now, ^^e fifiNp^^ir were either condemned to hell fire, br 
they were not. If they were neither threatened to be so be- 
fore they sinned, nor<\r|^e sentenced to it afterwards,*— ■flien 
they most certainly were never intended to go there, but 
jjvould have,^r ever remained as natural dg^th changed their 


* Founding on 1 Thess. iv. 
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state^r~*one part of their , ijature in the earth, and the other 
elaewhere. From an eternal, separation of soul and liody, 
however, the atonement of Christ has, or rat^r, "fthall sa^'e 
them and all their posterity .'*^The souls of ^wlirst parents 
must now hope- through this atonement that their spirits shall 
yet be at libpty to leave their present prison^ouse — become 
again unitc^ifo material bodies, v^d then to be rei'eivod in- 
to heaven, by pleading at the last day the great means of re- 
conciliation between God and man through Jesus Christ. 

We understand tlie sentence on Adam to luu'e been a r/e- 
.nerql one on all his race, and all since then have been struck 
by death, or shall be so until diat resistless power cca.ses. 
All men a^o udiertt sorrow and toil. It ha^ not been so 
with regard to the second death, and hou- can it be kiid that 
this last nientioned, was also at first included, wlien none 
were ever threatened with it but those who con^nue<l impe- 
nitent and unbelieving sinners ? AdanI transgressed in a 
hapless hour, but u’c do not licar that be whs oitlicr a harden- 
ed or continued rebel ; and have no reason to supj)ose so, 
but the contrary, and it is only such. «« this world in 

their sins, for whom hell avjis ever intended, as fur as we can 
learn. 

In the denouncement against the'^rcuipter, u e m^ per- 
haps now discern a dark intimation, -that at a then future 
time, the sentence of death and its lasting consequences 
would be recalled and done away. The expiation has been 
made ; but he who brought death upon us will have the 
pouter to inflict it until the last trumpet sounds, when man 
shall die no more by a separation biS^een his soul and body. 
When then were m^ fi|)Bt|, threa^i^ied with hell ? (Ge-htn- 
I cannot answer thfe question. 

The sin of Adam liaa descended and tainted all human 
la:^ and the consequence is that all die ; but those who 
lhall ultimately be condemned to ‘Jiell, shall go there ’for 

* Tlie separate soafs of the greatest sinners shall be agate |oined to bodies 
at the general resurrection, and preliminary to the good and bad being order- 
ed to stand before the judgment-seat to receive tl\feir respe^five sentences. 
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their own sins ; and with this last punishment’ 1 appr^end, 
oriffinal sin has not so much to do, as is generally believed 
by those’ wh.^p^ish to throw off- the blanfe as much as pos- 
sible from tnllT own individ'u||f*dohigs. • 

It has beeti^^nerally belieyed that man w^ijcreated inp- 
mortal,* but tfie only reaSipn for the belief is,tjl|at sentence 
6f death was pronounced against him for having done what 
he was warned not to do j and ttie inference is drawn, that 
if he had 'not been so doomed to die, he would have lived on 
to all eternitj’^, because he must have been originally of an 
immortal nature. But this' last is not a fair or necessary in- 
ference. There was up retractioii of a gift given^ man, but 
the^ int^ded immortality was withheld frofn him. That tlic 
latter was 'really so intended, .appears evident from the tree 
of life having been placed in his view, .and seenMiigly also in 
his power, but we have no reason to think he had ever par- 
taken of it ijrevious to his fall ; for God himself, by Moses* 
account, sa}'s, that if man had done so, he vvould irrevocably 
have become like unto t^e heavenly beings, and Ih'ed for 
ever. If man had been at first formed immortal, then the tree 
of life would hare been of no use, and entirely an unnecessary 
gift to him, and his partaking of its fruit would have done 
him no good, in as far, at least, as communicating immor- 
tality, if he was immortal without it. 

In a funeral discourse, f Dr. Watts tells us, ^‘^that when 
death seized on man at first, and plmited the seeds of mor- 
tality in his nature, he then began to«iI)e deprived of that 
peace and health, that ^gour and immortality which he pos- 
sessed before his fall, till it at last bt^puglit him down to dust.” 
This is a very j|i||erent account 'from -what Moses gives us, 
who mentions no such change as taking place in the bodies 
of the first man amir woman on their fall, and merely«that 
they were allowed no longer to remain where they had tlfe 

* “ I know a* at the first,” says Bishop Beveridge, the body did equally 
participate of immortality with the soul.” 

Pfivate ThouahtJi on Religion. 

t In T.ady Hartopp, 

c2 
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power to put forth their hands and make tlicinsolves immor- 
tal. Their place of residence only was chant^ed, and the 
death of tlveir bodies in process of time, m iis the natural 
consequence of their ori^inal^onnation froui^he dust. A 
slight change may he alluded to with regard to the woman, 
(and, in sQ ,_.J| r, to all her dauglitcrs,) in G^. iii. 1(>, hut 
what is theri6‘<'thiieatened, is perhaps no more than tlic <lif- 
fercnce which even now exists between the females of some 
migratory savage nations, and those in civilized countries : 
it is evident fi*om the rclatiotx that there was not, at least, 
so great a change as that of an immortal body being altered 
into a mortal one. 

As the sgiitence was pronounced oq juan as a punishment 
after his disobedience, it would seem, therefore, not to have 
been originally meant that Adam and Kve should die, al- 
though, as their bodies were created, it might naturally have 
followed, that such a structure must n ear out and decay by 
aj^e ; for it appears that it would liave reqi(ired their dohuj a 
certain act (whatever was in reality lueaiit to be iiiidtu-stood 
by eathiy of the tree of life) in order to live for ever : Whieli 
act, would probably have produced uH'rely a mysterious 
change in their bodies, without dying, such as those bodies 
sliall experience which are found alive on the cartli at the* 
last day. 

It thus does n^jt appear, tl)at our first parents ere ever 
in actual possession of iui mortality, it having been merelj' a 
promise to be fulfilled^ on certain conditions, at a faUrre 
time. It could not ’therefore he taken from them, but was 
cm\y withheld in consccjuence of the conditions being bi'oken. 

It should here be distiiactly understood, that the mortal 
nature of man, is only niednt as applying body. The 

soul w'as so constituted as to be immortal from the first, and 
never had a sentence of death, annihilation, or state of tem- 
porary torpor in its sepswate condition, passed upon it, so it 
must continue aliltee when the body dies ; hut it is jiroperly 
said that man dies, or is subject to death ; fo|;^ althoitj|^ the* 
separated soul lives on, yet man, as a complete being, has 
ceased for the time to live or exist ; his sonlf when by it- 
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wclf, not being in strict langnage, a man, when 

speaking of a deceased man, his principal part may with per- 
fect propriety he put for the whole, and it;, is very often done 
in Scripture, 4n common wril^g, and in conversation. 


The free of J^fe was planted in the midst of the garden, 
and Adam and Eve had permission to eat trees, 

except of the tree of knowledge amne. T^e^^id not eat, 
however, of the tree of life ; seemingly, because they had 
not sufficient penetration to know its power ; but this, the 
partaking of the other would soon have disclosed to them, 
and therefori', on their fall, they were immediately removed 
from paradise.* 

4t cannot be supposed, however, since this tree Avas plant- 
ed in so conspicuous a part of the garden, (which language 
must at least indicate that it aa’us something very ap]>arent 
and easily attainable,) but that it was the intention of God 
at some future period to have shown that it Avas placed there 
for the benefit of man ; particularly as he aa'Us not prohibit- 
ed from eating of it, and it Avas rendered capable of A^er^ 
great advantage to him, by preventing his body from dying, 
or suffering decay by old age ; and u’c may also infer that 
the immortality it Avould have conferred, AAmukl huA’C included 
an exemption from all bodily liability to pain and disease. 
The properties of its fruit might probably, after a long life 
of purity s[)ent on earth, luwe been disclosed to him, and he 
might then have become immortal with a glorified body, 
such as Ave still hope to receive at the resiuTcction. Near- 
ly the same idea is t^ius expressed t)y Dean Sherlock : — 
“ We have some reason to think that, although man should 
never have died, if he had not sitmcdl yet he should not al- 
w'ays have liv^ in this Avorld.” — Human nature was cer- 
tainly intended for nobler advancements, sinct' it Avas made 
capable of them. After a long and happy life here,' ra^n 
might have been carried to a heavenly state, Avithout dying, 
and .with his body rendered immortal, Enoch and Elijah 


* See (K*n. iii. ^ 2 ' 2 ~ i 
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wefe j haid all men lived and continued innocent, in- 
creasing in nilmbers, as might have been expected, this 
estrth would have itbpcome too small for them long ere now, 
and its inhabitants couhl not i^vc subsisted Mdthout some of 
their numbers being taken awSy into another worhl.” * 

•The College of Douay, in their expositioit of the Creed, 
ask — Had'.^an ever died, if he had never sinned ? ” and 
in answer, si^,— No, to had* not ; but had been preserved 
by the tree of life, and been translated alive into the fellow- 
ship of the angels. . Which intimates a belief that man 
must have pai'taken of this tree lief ore he could have been un- 
mortal ; being the most obvious meaning of holy writ. The 
latter part of the sentence seems sdso to agree with Sher- 
lock’s opinion of a probable translation to another place fc- 
ving from the first been intended for man. Instead, there- 
fore, of contemjjlating death, and speaking of it as we now do, 
we might in this other far from improbable case, have con- 
sidered and looked forward to otir change, as to a happy and 
wished-for signal, preceding our removal (both in body and 
loul) to some more beautiful star or planet, to rejoin those 
who had gone before us, and were living there in superior 
felicity- As it is, our souls remove in the mean time with- 
out bodies, and their re-union may yet be postponed to a 
distant period 5 but souls, even now, rejoin other previously 
departed souls at death, in the place of separate spirits. 

IVhatever may be 1 bought of the real nature of the two 
trees named by Moses, as being possessed of such extraor- 
dinary properties, or of the pjirticular manner in whii'Ji Adam 
and Eve disobeyed God, tliis reasoning holds good, and whe- 
ther Moses uses a metaphorical language or not u’ith regard 
to them. 

God said to Adam — ** Of every tree of t^e garden thou 
mayest freely eat, but of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evjl, -thou shalt not eat of it, for in the day thou eatest there- 
of thou shalt surely die,”l — or, rather, become sulgeci to 


* Discourse on Death. 
1 Oen. ii. 16, 17. 


t Abridgement of the Christian Doctrine. 
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death : — left to die ; — shult not be allowed to*^at offbe tree 
of life, which would have rendered the body of man immor- 
tal, as well as his stml ; which last was ^o from the first. 
The original does not mean t^t man should die upon the 
i^ery day on which he disobeyed, as our Knglish translation 
would lead us jto infer, but merely, on that day God would 
leave his botly still liable to decay ajnd dissolul^oj), without 
an opportunity of becoming inimoi^al by |jarlakilig of the 
fruit of the tree of life. 

In the Book of Revelation, the tree of life is represented 
as groudng on ei.th<nr side * of a river of life, in the new earth 
which the blest are to inherit, after the present one has pass- 
ed away ; it “ bare twelve manner of fruits, and j ielded her 
frtiit eveiy month ; and the leaves of the tree were for the 
healing of the nations.” f 

“ What this tree of knowledge of good and evil was,” ob- 
serves Dean Sherlock, “ is as great a mystery to us, as what 
the tree of life was, for we understand neither of them j 
which makes some men, who would not be thought to be 
ignorant of any thing, to to allegorical senses : But, al-* 
though 1 would be glad to know this, if I could, yet 1 must 
be contented to leave it a mystery as I find it. That which 
we arc concerned in is, that this sentence of death and mor- 
tality, which was pronounced on Adam, fell on all his pos- 
terity.” J . ■ ,, 

If what are called the trees of knowledge and of life, are 
not to be literally understood as having been actually trees 


* The meaning in tlie original here is rather obscure, if it be understood 
tliat one tree grew on both sides of a river; (literally, on the one side and 
the other). The most natural inference from the above text, however, aj;- 
pears to be, that in the eternal world there is or shall be more than one tree of 
perhaps many ; as when/fcr instance, we say that the pine tree grows on 
both sides of the Mississippi — we mean that many of that species are on each 
side of the stream. If it shall be said that in fact there may be in heaven no 
water of life — no river — no trees, — all these being merely used in metaphor, 
we nnS^t poxsibiliti/ of this, but not the impossibilih/ of a literal in- 

terpretation. 

t Tlev. xxii. 1, 2. 


I Discourse on death. 
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bearingjlfuit of the property described, but are to be rejfard- 
ed as mysteries thus metaplioriciilly expressed, then the 
whole account of .them must be an allegory to veil from us 
the natvire of the sin of our hrrt parents. Assuredly, it was 
possible for divine power to hlive created a species of fruit 
so astonishingly endowed, that tlie eating of it should be 
able, by it;^ ejects in the stomach, to change the nature and 
constructiori'^f flie human body, and to render it immortal, 
as in a far lesser degree, many well known flowers, herbs, 
fruits, 'and even pure salubrious air, exert their medicinal 
virtues on our frames. It must have also been in the power 
of the Almighty to form and endow another fruit, which, on 
being partaken of, its surprising <|ualities should act vpon 
the mind, and communicate a previously unthought of kndli’- 
ledge ; an effect even more astonisliing than tlie other.* The 
'probability, however, is, that these trees were on\y typical of 
something else, and arc described as vegetable productions 
only in Eastern metaphor, as many sound divines agree with 
Sherlock in believing, and that the reid details are above 
our comprehension. Those Avho are inclined to understand 
Moses in a strictly literal sense with respect to them, 
should consider that the sacred writings arc full of meta- 
phors, and that from the time of this ancient writer down 
to the Apostolic age, many religious truths and doctrines 
were taught by types and parables, which|‘ in particular, 
was a very common mode with our iSaA'iour. Good and 
evil fruits, for instaiu^e, were used to signify good or CAil 
actions. lAy thair fruits ye. shall know them.” “Bring 
ye forth fruits meet for repentance.” Many passages might 
be cited where it is far from clear at a first reading, that 
tliey were intended as mere similes, and yet they are consi- 
dered to be so. 


* We have proof, at tlie same time, that some things taken into the sto- 
mach have a great effect'upon the mind. Many men can rouse thoir mental 
faculties to a much greater degree of power and ability by sf^ng drii^ than 
in tlieir ordinary state, and under this excitement are capable of a far in- 
ci'ca.sed elo<|UCncc, wit, and invention. 
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The guise under which the Devil appeared to EvJ^may be 
termed by some but mere unprofitable curiosity, but every 
particular connected with the fatal temptation of our first 
parents, and original sin, ought to be held highly interesting 
in the early history of our species, and also because we may 
be able to refute the unbelieving inferences "^hich learned 
scoffers attempt to draw from the common iiffierpretations 
of the text in our inspired record. 

It is evident tliat it could not have been any species of 
earthly serpent tliat could speak, or with dumb fascination 
luive tempted Eve, and Moses does not say, even that the 
spirit of the devil entered into such a reptile for that pur- 
pose. The serpent, in this account, seems indisputably only 
an epithet for the evil one himself, as our Lord called Herod 
a fox, and the Jews serjjents,* a generation of vipers,\ of their 
father the devil,X and God’s denunciations against the Tempt- 
er are only metaphorical threatenings of future punishment ; 
for serpents must have always gone on their bellies, if they 
are at all like what they were originally ; and eating dust, 
or licking the dust, is still an Oriental mode of expression for 
indignities and disgrace falling on any one ; “ The dust of 
my resentment shall fall upon your head," — and— / will 
make you eat dust,” are phrases used to this day in Turkey, 
Arabia, and Persia, to the same purpose. The prophetic in- 
timation to the serpent, further meaning that mankind should 
some time obtain a much greater victory over the devil, than 
he should gain over them ; not that they should literally 
bruise his head, or he their heel. Eve’s being represented 
as first plucking the fruit (which some have gratuitously 
chosen to call an apple, and then believe it to have been ac- 
tually so,) and giving it to Adam, may mean but to inform 
us that -the woman being the weaker of the two, was the first 
assailed, and having sinned, persuaded Adam to disobey like- 
wise. If any one part of the relation is held to be meta- 
phorical, then must the whole be so. If we are to take the 


* Mau. xxm. 33. 
.lolin viii. 41 — 41. 


f Matt. iii. 7. ; xii. 34. 
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whole ^^iconnt literally, then we must suppose the serpent 
was once a much superior animal to what any of them now 
are, (as some critics do think,) and did not go on its belly j 
being in fact metamorphosed into its present shape from a 
very different one ; — ^that it could speak, — was a i^tional 
creature, had even superior knowledge to man, — ^knew what 
God had sud to him, and is now not only of another form, 
but capacil^' also ; the original one having been unlike what 
we understand by any serpentine formed creature, yet still 
that this serpent was one of the beasts of the field, althoi^h 
the most subtile of them. We must believe all this in such 
a case, in opposition to other passages which pl.ainly inti- 
mate that the Tempter w’as not an animal, but the evil Spi- 
rit. If it is said that the devil merely animated a serpent, 
and spoke from it, as the demons did in after-times from the 
bodies of those men called Demoniacs, then, a literal con- 
struction will not agree with the style used. It may be thought 
that Eve, in the days of her innocence, -would not have been 
afraid of a real serpent speaking to her for the first time, 
nor if a lion had opened his mouth and spoken ; which could 
have been brought about by supernatural 2 >oAvcr, as u'ell as 
in the instance of Balaam’s ass j but she must have been 
very much surpi'ised if such creatures had done so who had 
never before showed similar ijow’ers, and in order to be able 
to persuade her to disobey God, she must %ave considered 
that they knew more than she hcl*self did, and “ the serpent” 
seemed to claim suj>erior knowledge. 

Those who have alway’s taken the account of the tempta- 
tion in a literal sense, overlooking all difficulties arising from 
doing so, Avill perhaps exclaim against such inter2>retation8 
as are here given of it ; but they will be inclined, it is pre- 
sumed, to allow these more credence, on finding that in some 
material points they coincide with the ojiinion of so excel- 
lent a divine and Biblical critic as Dr. Alexander Gerard,* 
whose remarks on the allusion to the serpent areiiighly in- 


* Professor of Divinity in King’s CollegR, Old Aberdeeni See a Sermon 
by him, from the text, Gen. iii. 15. 
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terestiiig and instructive. “ Tlxat it was the devil whiiEleinpt- 
ed Eve, is acknowledged,” he says, ‘‘by all. It is the gene- 
ral opinion,” — ^the Rers Dr. goes on, — “ either that he en- 
tered into one of the serpents of the field, actuated its body, 
gave it^peech, a?id made it his instrument in the tempta- 
tion ; or else that he assmaed the form of one of them, and 
appeared in its likeness. Had either of these be)^ thd^ case. 
Eve could scarcely have failed to be surprised ai^'^errified j 
the serpents of the field were familiar to her : when she 
lieartl one of them speaking, and epeaking rationally, she 
would immediately have run away, and knowing him only to 
be one of the brutes, she would not have easily allowed her- 
self to be b}" him persuaded out of her obedience to God. 

“ Some are therefore of opinion, that the devil did not, on 
this occasion, either employ any of the brute serpents, or 
appear in the form of any of them. That he did, seems in- 
deed to be implied in the words with w'^hich the history is 
introduced, Now the serpent was more subtile than any beast 
of the field. But it seems to be implied in them only as 
they stand in our translation 5 the original may with equal 
propriety be rendered, Now there was a serpent more subtile 
than any beast, or, than all the beasts of the field:* - not one 
of the beasts of the field, but a being far more intelligent 
than any of them, than of them altogether, a being of a 
higher order, the devil.” — “ But why does Mbses call the 
devil a serpent, if he neither assumed the form of one, nor 
nsetl one as his instrument ? He might very properly call 
him a serpent, without any regard to his form, on account of 
his subtlety. It is common to express a rational being by 
the name of some animal to whose qualities his disposition 
bears a resemblance ; there are instances of it in parts of 
Scripture not the most figurative ; + the serpent has been 
considered in all ages as an emblem of malice and cunning j 
the Scripture insinuates this very reason for giving the name 
to the devil ?5 he is that old serpent called the devil and Sa- 

* Dr. G. justifies this interpretilion stilrturther in a note. 

t Matt. iii. 7. — xii. 34. — xxiii. 33.; l.uke iii. 7.-i-xiii. 32.; Tim. iv. 17. 
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tan, wlllth deeeiveth the whole M’orld.”* In tlie same h()(»k 
he is also called a dragon; a mere fanciful-^uimal, as we un- 
derstand it; but we are doubtful of the nature of tlie crea- 
ture referred to by this naii^ in the original. f Dr. Gerartl 
farther informs us, tluit in Scripture — “ all the nam^ of in- 
tellectual things and spiritual b<pigs are figurative, being 
taken from tliose material and sensible things which bear an 
analogy tp^ehi.” When \vc read al^jp of the fiery serpents 
which destroyed the Israelites, we are as much at a loss what 
to understand by them,) for in the same place that the Hc- 
brew^ word a'WnarT ha nechashiin {serpents) is usctl, the term 
O'S'Uyrr set'aphimX {seraphs) is coupled with it as ajiplyiug 
to them. Moses is commanded on that occasion to make 
saraph,^ and it is afterw^ards said that he made lyni 
nachash, {a serpetit,) as if they were intended to be convertible 
terms. Now, we understand an order of angels or angelic 
beings^ hy seraphs ^ and it is nowise impn^bable that what are 
called serpents in the passage referred to, were power- 
ful and supernatural agents of divine wrath, of a visible fiery 
appearance, or smiting with fire those they were sent against. 
Whatever was the actual form of the figure of brass made by 
Moses, it was an image Avhich continued among the Jews for 
eight hundred years, and was worshipped b)' them vmtil it was 
destroyed by llezckiah.H Our Saviour tells lis that it was a 
type of himself,^ and since it was so, it i» nujre natural to 
believe it to have represented a seraphic Being than a ser- 
pent, which is tj'pical of the foe of God and man. Painters 
have drawn the fiery serpents as reptiles with flames issuing 
from their mouths ; while, to complete them according to 
their own fancies, some have added vvings to them, in the 
same manner as in a picture of the temptation of Kve, Fuseli 
has put on the serpent the head of a young man, with wings. 
The reptile is there of the size of- a Boa constrictor, smiling 
to fascinate, and twisting round the fatal tree ! With the 


f (Jhap. 

§ \'ersc 8. 

If .loliii iii. 14. 


• Rev. xii. 9. 

J Numb. xxi. 6. 

II 2 Kings xviii. 4. 
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same degree of attention to literal construction, sucfr paint- 
ers, if they intended to represent a scene in the land of Ca- 
naan, might characterise it^ probably 'w ith equal truth, by a 
river of milk and another of honey, along U'ith whatever else 
might in their ideas add to the effect. If the fiery serpents 
arc to he considered literally, then must suppose them to 
have had fire somewhere about them, or perhaps^ luminous 
glow-worm sort of appearance ; but very few concur in 
this, if tiny consider Avell the scriptural style, and will ra- 
ther fancy it to have been owing to their brilliant red colour, 
or the sense of heat arising from their bite, if they believe 
them to have been real serpents at all. From the term m- 
rapli being applied to them. Dr. Gerard supposes that in the 
temptatif)!! — the tlevil probably appeared to Eve in the 
form of a seraph ; she took him for an angel of light, con- 
versed Avith him as such, and therefore listened to him AA'ith- 
out surprise, without sus])icion, and was easily persuaded by 
him.” — “ This sujjposition,” he adds, agrees perfectly Avith 
the whole tenor of the history, and clears it from many diffi- 
culties in M'hicli other suppositions hav^e involved it.” 

“ If we consider the sentence as passed on the brute ser- 
pents, it is liable to endless difficidtios, but if avc consider it 
as respecting only the devil, it has great propriety and dig- 
nity. He appeared now, as he had appeared while tempting 
Eve, ill tlic scT^hic form. Upon thy belly shall thou yo ; 
this is not mejiiit against the l>rute serpents ; it is not true 
of all of them, for flying serpents^ it is said, continued to 
exist after this ^ of the other serpents, going on their bel- 
lies was essential from their construction. This figurative 
expression, at least one similar to it, is used elsewhere in 
Scripture, to signify a reduction to the lowest affliction : it 
is very deep affliction which the Psalmist intends to describe 
when he says. Our soul is bowed down to the dust ; our belly 
deaveth unto the earth*\ Its meaning is — Thou shalt be de- 


^ Their exUt^l^e at any time is very doubtful, and the creatures called so, 
;irc believed to have been quite #itinct froflm the serpent tribe, 
t Ps xliv. 2^. * 
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jfrJidcd all thiiu* oritfinul dignity and fi'lcsi iai Lrlory. 

and roducod to an abjort roudition. Jnrf (ht.'t/ halt thou ca). 
itc. siirnifyins; a state of hondaffr, captivity, a d fin- 
dcprcssioji, s\ich as Miculi m«*uns lien he says that Hu- „a- 
tions shaUUrk the (Inst like a serpent.^ David i)n>|»he->\ in» 
of the Messiah, says, his eneinie«#Ai/// /»c*7/«' /Z/ .v/. f 'I’luis 
the devil w|us to be thenceforth in a st4ite of the most ahjeet 
depressiont "wid over%rhelinetl witln drtirdful expectations. ” + 
That the devil, in onlcr to deceive Eve, actually transform- 
ed himself from an anjUtil bf darkness into the form of an an- 
gal of light, receives farther coiifinnation-from a passiige in 
St. Paul’s 2d Epistle to the Corinthians : — For such are 
false apostle.s, deceitful Morkers, transforming themselves 
into the apostles of C'hrist. And no marvel ; fur Safari him- 
self in transformed into an atif/f-l rf liffhf."^ 

It would appear that 'after the act had been committed, 
the devil rcraaine<l in company with his victims, perhaps for 
the pleasure of hearing their diMtm pronoum'cd by (iod. and 
from the expeetation that tln’y would be abandoned to his 
power; but a greater punishment fell on himself. He am- 
tinue.s, nevertheless, still to exerci.se a limited jiower here 
overman, when the latter yields to his tenifitations, hut works 
in an un.seen manner, going invisibly to and fro on tJie earth, 
and walking up and 'dou n on it, seeking whom he may de- 
stroy. II 

Although it was sinful to do any thing they u'ere com- 
manded to abstain from, still, the first pair must have been 
in some way more to blame than the seemingly metaphori- 
cal account of Moses would imply. Tliere must have been 
a deeper mystery attending original sin than we can now 
fathom, since it was visited with so great a punishment, 
both on the parties themselves and on their descendants ; — 
since their Creator himself became a man and suffered as a 
^ : :::: 

* Chap. vii. 17. f Ps. Ixxii.r9, 

J Abridged from a Sermon by IJx. Gei|Hl, from the text, Gen. iii. 15. 

§ 2 cm. xi. 13, 14. ^ if Job i. 7. ; 1 Pet. v, 8. 
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mortal, in or(i< r tliat those who repented and believed on 
him mi^ht bo saved from eternal punishment in a future 
state. The fir -t man and woman do not appear to have been 
endowed witli greater powers of resisting temptation than 
their jmsterily, many of whom we read of in Scripture as 
living for years in open disobedience both to divine and hu- 
man laws, yet Avere forgiven on repentance, and,. the threat- 
ened retribution depurted from, — all which would induce us 
to infer that the crime which involved the whole human race, 
Avas greatly more in reality than Utfirally eating of a forbid- 
den fruit, or assuming forbidden knowledge, very wrong al- 
though this must be allowed to have been. 

From our first parents finding no necessity for clothing 
in their days of innocence, we may infer that in such a state 
none is required ; if in heaven \A'e are to wear any, it will 
assuredly be of a difl:crent nature from the production of 
earthly looms ; and if so, then avc can form but little con- 
ception of it ; but it is not probable that when we are again 
in a state of sinless purity and innocence, we shall wear 
what Avas not used in Eden until sin and shame first sug- 
gested and made it necessary. So associated in our ideas of 
propriety, hoAVCA’^er, has clothing since been, that when an- 
gelic beings ap]jeared on earth in former times, they chose 
to seem in our eyes to have garments of a dazzling Avhite- 
ness : Ave may aftcrAA'ards AA car .such in heaven oiu*selA'es, 
but AA'c may be assured that disembodied souls, at least, re- 
(juire iKjne, although in metaphorical language they are said 
to receiA'e AA’hite robes, from these being indicatiA'e of their 
having left all earthly contaminations. We read of being 
clothed AAuth light as Avith a garment,— and with innocence, 
without attaching a literal meaning to these expressions. 




CHAPTER ir. 


Death, and the necessity there exists for understandiirg and reflecting on il-i 
consequences to the soul ; — witli the unfounded and conflicting ideas 
wliieli immy persons entertain of these. 


\s the V\g\\t \oa^, Yiliose faW to ruin bear* 

Some trifling insect’s little world of cares, 

Descends in silence, while around waves on 
The mighty forest, reckless what is gone ; 

Such is man’s doom, and ere an hour be flown, 

Retlecl thou trifler, such may be thine own ! '* 5 

HfiMANS. 


Unless we believe that death puts an end for ever to our 
conscious existence, the most important business of our 
mortal lives is to consider as deeply as we can what may he- 
fal us after leaving this busy world j and to prepare for our 
departure before go hence, and be no more seen among 
men upon earth. What then, strictly speaking, is the change 
called DEATH, and what are its consequences ? Many vidll 
wonder at the ignorance that could prompt such questions, 
which they will be able to see no difl&culty in answering ; 
but deeper inquirers, who think well before Uiey attemjpt to 
decide, and have knowledge sufficient to be aware, in some 
degree, how much they have only imperfect ideas of, or 
know nothing concerning, will see that tliip first involvq|. a 
conceptioiji, of what, (pliysically speaking,) the life of the 
body depends on, or, 8i what it consists ; and that the second 
has been greatly disputed as to its immediate residt, even 
among eminent divines. 



.»(> th'dthi 

Dciitli has 1)0011 likoiiod It) a leap in the dark. t>ut it is 
much moro so tluui it luiglit ho, if revelation was d ii^i'iitlv 
studiod ; for this saorod rooord oiiablos us in a j^roal iuoasiiro 
to pioroo what is usually oallod the ifloani of (hr (/rare.,, Oiio 
cause of our tromblini;- when on the brink iiolwoon life and 
doath, is tho unoortainty of the instant oonsoqiionci -> to the 
soul. Although confi<ling in a resurrect ion and future im- 
mortality, some fear a temporary anniluJation, as it wore, 
wliich they suspect must precotlo it, to continue till the last 
trumpet shall call bodies again into existence ; — whereas, it 
they finiily believed that death will he no gloomy region to 
their souls, but one of life, light, happiness, and sociability, 
Vithout an interial of oblivion and nothingness, the awful 
time of departure would he contemplated by the penitent be- 
liever u'ith less dread when supposed at a distance, un 4 ,^tH’t 
with more fortitude on its visible ap])roach. 

The darkness of death is probably all on this side of its 
portals ; that is, we tire here in a great degree of mental ob- 
scurity, or ^certainty of its state ; but it need only be thus 
in SO Jar ; not iiivolved in the total ii^norance which tho.so 
feel who lunke no inquiries. 

As our irreut duty hen* is to prepare for doath, it cannot 
but l>e of a>.'-istanro to to contemplate its lirst cojiso- 
<puMU'os to <nir r, tional hioullics, and it must liii»hl\ conduct^ 
to t\ic ci\rthly happiii<*st^ of tluisc w ho ciulca\ <;iir t(j do well, 
to hclicvc their fvituri' rest anti peace w ill ceiinincnct*, not at 
some loni^ distant time, but w heiievcr life shall quit their 
frail earthly frames. 

And swift fly tlie hours of all mortarsojourning-, 

Till the order shall come that we life must resign ; 

When our souls shall spring light from the liouse of their mourning 
To the place of tlieir rest — then why sliould we pine ! 

Iljiany strange have been connected with the term 

death. In the East, it is thought to be under the superin- 
tendence of an invisible Being called the angd of death. 
Others have personified it into various mere fanciful shapes 
and Death is more itlimediately occasioned by the 
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body’s being deprived of what may be called a sidjtile es- 
sence, Avhi ' ll seems to emanate from that great source of 
ner\'ous eie rgy the brain, and to pervade CA^ery part by means 
of the aen cs, constituting animal life. 

It has been already shown that when the Almighty said to 
Adam, “ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,” 
this coidd only refer to his eartJily body, for his soul was not 
made from the dust^' and does not therefore sojo\irn in it for 
a tijne, or during death, as the body does, but was and is in 
its nature immoi'tal : lienee Solomon’s observation, — “then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it was ; and the s])irit 
shall return to God who gave it.”* When mention was 
made of the dead being in tl^eir graves, only their bodies were 
meant ; death being spoken of as onl)’^ killing and destroy- 
ing 4&ese, and thereby setting the soul free from the tram- 
mels of mortality, as shown in the M'ords of • the text just 
quoted, and in those of the ancient sage Baruch : — ^‘^for the 
dead that arc in their graves, whose souls are.i|^ken from 
their bodies — ” f Thefideath of man, therefore, n^ely signifies 
a separiSdion of his sonl and body, and the dissolution of tlt^^ 
latter for a time (by the deprivation of animal life) while his 
sold eontinues to live. A definition of mortality, . to AA’hich I 
beg to call particular attention, and that it may be borne in 
mind throughout the ensuing dis'eussions. 

“ If death,” says Sherlock, “be our putting off these bo- 
dies, then the resurrection from the dead i§ tlie re-union of 
soul and body' ; the soul does not die, and therefore cannot 
bqisaid to rise jigain from the dead ; but it is the bodj'^, AA’hich 
like seed falls into the eOiTth, and springs up again more 
beautiful and glorious at the resurrection of the just.”J In 
this illustration, the vitality of the seed or embryo plant is 
not destroy'ed though its outward form decays. The germ 
of the seed, or life as it were of the planl^ continues, and in 
due time reanimates- its rcAuved and cmHiged body, — ^tlmis 
forming a^rery beautiful and appropriate simile or illustra- 

* Eccles. xii. 7. f Chap. ii. 17. 

X Practical Dijtfcoursc on Death, chiapr’tT. sect. 1. 

D ^ 
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l ion ^ the (loath, roniinittal to resurroctioii 

of tlic body of inaiK 

\ve have learned to cli^hi^iish the organization 
from the principle of thought, tli% mere change of^^lace of 
the particles of the organic frame, wliich is all tiiaf coiisti- 
tutes death relatively to the body, nt> lonj^er seems to imply 
the dissolution of the principle of thouifht itself, whicli is es- 
sentially distinct from the organic frames and by its v'Cry na- 
ture incapable of that species of change which the body exhi- 
bits ; since it is very evident, that n hat is not composed of 
parts, cannot by any accident, be separated into parts.”* 

We are so framed, for wise reasons, that death is dread- 
ful to our apprehensions, and therefore he has been called 
“the king of terrors,” — “our last enemy," AVe connect 
with the hour of our depai'ture hence the idea of e x||p me 
pain and agony, because perhaps it is unknown to us. But, 
whatever it be, the fear of merely suflferiug the agony of dis- 
solution n^ht be conquered by reason and reflectiogp as we 
often see it tjonquered by high passioiflv It is the conseqftences 
oi death that inspire the greatest terror. A\^hithe]|^^oes it 
conduct us ? Of what nature arc those new scenes into whicli 
the disembodied spirit is introduced ? AVhat shall be oup-fatc 
in those unseen mansions, which we shall enter through the 
gate of dissolution ? These arc the subjects of doubt mid anx- 
iety, w'hich chieflj' arm death with terrors to our apiirehen- 
sioii. What can effectually allay those terrors ? Nothing 
but the assured hope of a better life, to begin as soon as the 
life that now is, shall end. 

How few live as if they were tg die. They are content to 
let that event come upon them as unexpectedly “ as a thief 
in the night.” They grapple v.’ith their final foe, not mere- 
ly unprepared, but absolutely incapacitated for the struggle, 
and then wonder and wail at their being overcome and 
trodden under flit.” Where is the man who dares assert 
that on his deatli-becl he is certain to contimie to Relieve, (if 
he evc'r really did so) thaf^e shall i^k into nothingness ? 

* 4Dv. T^mwn’s boctiues on^i^PlTilosophy of hoct. 97. 
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Who was he%iat itf ISSi's aAvfiil situation seriously and calm- 
ly made such a declarat^^, and a^f |ie actually gave it^f^ull 
credit ? It is an idea, on tlu* brink of departure, scatce 

ever enters but into the wild ravings of delirium^ and it is 
only in the hey-day of life ^nd spirits^ with death at an 
imagiued distance^ and^ardly soberly thought of, that such 
an extravagant and iin]:>robablc doctrine can have strength 
to maintain a belief^or to promj^t the infidel^s song: — 

Death is but dreamless, endless sleep ; 

Tliose who are wept, and those who weep, 

From the cold grave to which they go, 
liise never more to joy or woe.”* 

Mr. Dick, in the introduction to his Philosophy of a future 
staWf^ remarks that — To treat a subject so interesting and 
momentous, ^vlth levity or indifference — to ox^rt all the eii- 
ergies of the soul in the pursuit of objects, vvhic^ a few years 

at most'* will snatch for ever frohi their embrac^ilfrand never 

'”* 4 ' 

to 8p6i|d one serious liour in reflecting on what may possi- 
bly suHiceed the present scene of existence, or in endeavour- 
ing to find some light to clear up the doubts that may hang 
over this inujortant inquiry, and to treat with derision and 
scorn, those who M'ould direct them in this serious investi- 
gation — is not only foolish and preposterous, but the height 
of infatuation and madness.” 

The life of man, on an average, is little more than thirty 
y^rs, and us there arc (according to the latest estimate) one 
thousand millions of humaft beings on the face of the earth, 
it will be found, by a very simple calculation, that at the rate 
of ninety-one thousand three hundred and twenty-four of our 
race die every day ! Every hour that passes over our hea^s, 
about three thousand eight hundred imi^rtal souls go out 
of this world, and a greater number come into it, to inhabit 
mortal bodies in their ||>om, as the population of the earth is 
on the increase. A consideration which should shoAV th# nc- 

* Dc llaticfe, a I’oem, by theHev. ,1. W. Cunningham. 
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cessity of preparation for yielding oulr places >113 otl^rs, and 
foe joining the invisible ^flight of spirits which are continual- 
lylfeaving the earth j for no one can tell, but that the next 
moment, his soul may be called ^dn to become oi^ of the 
number. Yet few aj)ply the ■^'arnings u'hich daily pass be- 
fore them, to their own ease ; forgetting that when tiie rich 
fool said — “ Soul, thou hast much goods laid*up for many 
yoars^ take thine ease, eat, drink, an(f be merry/^ ‘‘God 
said unto him — Thou fool, this night shall thj’ soul be re- 
<[uired of thee” ! There have been instances of eircumstances 
apparently trivial in themselves, and nowise unknown be- 
fore, that have caused the mind to consider with si new and 
deep attention the truths of 'death, and have in eonsetpience 
led to a change of life in preparation for it. Guerricus, a 
celebrated di\'ine, hearing the fifth chapter of Genesis^'ji'fead, 
wherein are recounted tl)c sons and descendants of Adam, in 
these terms The u'holc life of Adam was nine hundried 
and thirty ^years, and he died'j the life of his son Seth was 
nine hundred and twelve years, and he died j” and sef on of 
the rest ; began to^think with himself, that if sucl^and so 
great men, after so long a time, ended in death, it was not 
safe to lose more time in this world, but imperath'e ofi'him 
to prepare for a future state to which he ihust soon inevit- 
ably remove. 

Life Hies away like a morning vapour, 

When it rises before the beams of clay ; 

Life burns out like an evening taper, • 

That sinks and expires with the night away. 

“ With me,” said Bonaparte, “ immortality is the recol-*: 
lection ifeft in the memory of men. That idea prompts to 
gr^t actions. It M'ould be better for a man never to have 
lived than not to leave behind him traces of his existence.” 
Which declaration is as much as to say, that in as far sis the 
person himself is concerned, death ^oscs all consciousness 
for ever ; the soul, if there be one, perishes and dissolves, 
perhaps into air, as the boc^ visibly docs into dust ; or, that 
the matter of which the body is composed has a sentient or 
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thinking faculty iiApf^sed upon it, and acts in some incom- 
prehensible way of itself. 

“ In returning from the field of Marengo to Paris, Bona- 
parte 'said exidtingly to Bourrienne, Well ! a few more 
events like this campaign, and I may go down to posterity.’ 
‘ 1 think,’ replied the latter, ^that yon have done enough al- 
ready to scoure great and lasting fame.’ — ‘ Yes,’ answered 
he, ‘ I have done enough, it is true. In less than two years 
I have won Cairo, Paris, and Milan ; hut for all that, were 1 
tf) die tt)-nu)rrow, I shoidd not at tin* end of ten centuries 
occupy half a page of general history.’ lie was right. 
Many ages ])ass before the eye in the course of half an hour’s 
reading ; and the duration of a reign, or of a life, is but the 
affair of a moment. In an historical summary, a page suf- 
ficeH to describe all the coiujuests of Alexander and Ctesar, 
and all the devastations of Timur and Gengis Khan.”* 
How iuefl'ably more sublime arc the prospectg which may be 
cherished of immortality', and in which we ourselves may' act 
a pati, than those of euch fame as that contempilated by' Bo- 
napaj^j in which ive have no farther connexion beyond a re- 
membrance at times by' those upon earth, whoni (after a few 
y'cars elapse) we never knew, and uiio were not even in ex- 
istence in our day s. What are the most si)lendid actions, 
the greatest concpiests, or works of earthly' magnificence to 
the glory' we might look forward to share in a future life ! 
Well might Lord Byron say of a coiupieror’s fame arising 
from fiis victoi'ics : — 

is the end of fame ? ’tis but to fill 
A certain portion of uncertain paper.” 

Although all should feel a u ish to leave a good name behind 
them, yet it should principally be in reference to their ou'n 
immortal welfare and happiness. 

“ I am of opinion,” says Addison, “ ftiat so useful and ele- 
A'ated a contemplation’ as that of the soul’s immortality, can- 
not be resumed too%ften. There is not a more improving 


* Bourrieqpf's Memoirs of Napoleon. 
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oxetthse of the human inuKi, t/wii to be hreijufotly re/iemtig 
its own great privilcgej^and endowments. There is not a 
mace eflFectual means t6 awaken iii us an ambition raised 
above low objects and little pursuits, than to value oitrselves 
as heirs of eternity."* 

I have often been astonished that seemiiq^ly sd’' little 
thdught should be given by many Christians to the probable 
state of the disembodied soul after death, or immediately on 
its leaving the body. Most people, indeed, make no search 
into this question at all, from the erroneous idea that no- 
thing can be discovered regarding it beyond some very gene- 
ral truths j while others contend.4hat everj' inquiry into the 
condition of the soul in its separate dr disembodied sfate, 
must be at least too deep and difficult for them^ and tlih*e- 
fore sit down contented in their ignorance, instead of endea- 
vouring to asoi|rtain whether this supposition be correct op 
not. 

A similar complaint of this indiff^sence is made “ a 
Country Fastoyf' imhis ‘‘Lectures on tlte Scripture Revela- 
tions concei'ning a future stale/^‘\ — “ It is remarkable,’' he 
says, “ that interesting as the subject must needs be to all, 
and frequently as it must happen, that some; degree of vague 
and indistmet thoughts respecting it flit through the mind 
of most Christians, yet there are very many whose notions 
concerning a future state will l>e found not only groundless, 
but even incotisistent with themselves to such a degree^ as to 
gilte proof that they can never have (properly speaking) rpp 
fleeted or inquired on the subject. I am not speaking of 
such as (for reasons easy to be guessed) do not like to think 
about the ppxt life ; but of those who profess to derive com- 
fort»from the thought, and yet ;0^hose ideas are so confused 
aud*fcontradictory, that it is plain how little they can have 
suffered their min^ to dwell on it.”— And many persons 
again we perplexed as to the interpretation of certain pas- 
sages of Scripture, or with ‘the concflsions which science 

"t l.p(tn*o T. p. 28. London, 183o' 


* Spectator, No. 210. 
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has estahliisheda: when all the while, those notions are in 
fact no part of the Scripture doctrin^/of a future state, bul 
have been founded merely on the bold assertions of unin- 
spired men.” 

Althpugh the generality of mankind seldom 6r ever en- 
deavour to know the immediate state which death is to open 
to their souls, ^et there arc many others who have directed 
their studies to this inquiry, as the references in this wof^ 
will amply prove ; but, differing as they do, it is far from an 
easy task, particularly for a layman, to ascertain what is 
best founded, — yet 1 seek on this account no leniency in 
theological ci iticism, in excuse for error, and I w'ill show 
none while endeavouring farther to establish what many 
pious tnen conceive to be the truth revealed relative to this 
pointi^Were I bringing forward only my own opinions or 
interpretations of Holy Writ, I might well hesitate and feel 
di:S|dent of their reception, but I have little to offer on 
any of the great questions discussed, and all the merit I can 
claim if that of impartkil research, and giving a fair consi- 
deration%> the arguments on both sides ;‘5!!?testing every im- 
portant doctrine involved in the subject, by its power of con- 
futing all others opposed to it. Several of the works quoted 
are scarce and little known, while few but clerical readers 
arc much acquainted with many of those mentioned in these 
pages. I refer to no writings as conclusive authority, save 
to thos^which Christians acknowledge to have been divinely 
inspire *but it is .also necessary to inquire into and illustrate 
poflular opinions, and those by men whose sentiments ar# 
justly valued, which can only, in many cases, be learned by 
having recourse to very miscellaneous literature. I have 
adojjted no ox>inion without the most mature couilderation 
of the arguments urged in sjipport of all the views which 
have been taken on any point considered : I should therefore 
hope, these opinion^ will not be treated flghtly at first by 
those who have previou^y thought little on the subject, al- 
Ipaough they may appeal^at variance with preconceived ideas. 
It has been well remarked, that Solomon has expressed, in 
a very striking manner, the leading features of the matt "W'ho 
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takes up opinions with little exaiuiuat^h, thi^ adheres 
to them with inaccessible pertinacity ; and him '?<rho forms 
them only after full and candid examination, and ^\-ith a clear 
conception of the prrounds on M^hich they are formed ; — “ the 
shiggard is wiser in his oum conceit than seven men that can 
render a reason.” 

\ery different opinions prevail on the iniine<liate conse- 
quences of death to the soul ; wlicther it pusses into a le- 
tharjrio state, not t»> awaken until the resurrection, or retains 
its present powers of thought and mental feeling in the infer- 
nal. Some, while speaking of the effects of death, allude 
merely tt) those on the body, while others mean to refer to 
the spirit which in life ruled its actions. Some thitfk the 
body shoxdd be considered as the deceased man ; otlMPe, the 
separated soul. Hence arise indefinite inodes of expression 
regarding tihe dead or departed, leading to much confusipn, 
and even direct contradiction ; the state of our deceased 
friends being at one time spoken of as one of light, life, hap- 
piness, and re-union with others who have gone be^Hie them ; 
while at another time, it is viewed as dark, lifeless, cold, and 
lonely, with only the pi'ospect of a future meeting. Death 
sinks the body in the earth or in the waters, or dissijiates it 
into air, as mere inanimal e matter; and man as a complete 
creature, or, in other words, as man, ceases to live ; but u e 
have the strongest cause for believing that to the soul, death 
only removes a veil, as it were, which in mortal ll^ inter- 
poses between it and the unseen world with impenetmble 
closeness ;* — that death vastly enlarges the prospects of the 
soul, and shows it a much more glorious scene which ourjix 
mortal eygs cannot represent to the mind while it remains in 
the body. . The considcration^of all this should make us less 
unwilling to have the film I’emoved which hinders our men- 
tal sight from beholding what may be to many a most hap- 
py prospect. 

i: Hi — 

• Although the prospect behind the veil be hidden from our senses during 
life, yet revelation may enable us to know in some measure what there now 
lies hi<J. 
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haf^y lira soul may be in its separate state, still 
it has thn^mark of God’s displeasui^ on it, that it has not 
-its body. As long as it eontinues thus disjoined, death may 
be said to retain its power dver the man. When our mortal 
bodies are the instruments of so maoy pleasures, we cannot 
'doubt bi|t that the union of a glorified body to’ the soul at 
tlie resurrection, shall greatly conduce to the happiness of 
our spirits, and be of great use to them. They must recei^ 
mutual impressions from each other ; and, as on earth there 
exists such a sympathy between them, so in heaven their re- 
union must lead to an increase of the delight experienced 
by the soul, though in a way now in a great measure un- 
known to us. 

“ If the soul,” observ'es an old author, remains after the 
dissoilftion of the body ; if, after it is delivered from it, it 
enjoys a separate life and vigour j then we have many ques- 
tions to ask, and many inquiries to make relating to the soul 
thus separated and thus existing. What sort of life it en- 
joys ?'’What sort of state ?” “ It will be a pleasing curiosity 

to pureHib the fate and the fortune of the ijihmortal soul from 
its departure and deliverance from its earthly body even to 
the consummation of all things.” * 

Wo all know what becomes of the body, but the soul be- 
ing inA’isible even in life here, we cannot trace its retreat by 
our bo^ly organs, and yet it must be somewhere ; retaining 
its imflilduality, else it would cease to exist, and be no more 
the- soul or spirit of a man. 

“ When coldness wraps this suflering clay. 

Ah whither Jlies th' immortal mind f 
It cannot die, it cannot stay. 

But leaves its darjkeii'd dust behind.” -|- 


* Thomas Burnet, D.D. “ JE)c in the text.) 

t Byron’s Hebrew Melodi<l%. - In a letter to Mr. Dallas, Lord Byron. tells 
him that he believes death t#>e ‘‘ an eternal sleep, at least of the body." So 
plain prose, this noble author doubted very much that there is any future state 
of individual and conscious existence. 


See his Life by Moore^ Letter 21. 
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The Emperor Sardanapalus wrote his own epiti^||p^ : “ Eat, 
di'ink, and be merry, for the rest is nothing,” an epffeaph, says 
Aristotle, fit for a hoj? ; and it cannot be doubted that this 
monarch was one of those who considered the grave to be 
the place of eternal rest for both body and soul. 

The French revolutionists of 1700 termed th^ burial 
grounds ‘■^Fields of rejiose,” which u'as ordered to be inscribed 
bh the entrances in conspicuous characters, with the under- 
standing, that there, body and soul (if there u us, or had been 
a soul) both lay equally dead and for ever ; the visible re- 
ihains of no farther use than to msike saltpetre as an ingre- 
dient in gunpowder, in order the sooner to add the living to 
the dead. After they had satisfied tliemseh es that death is 
an everlasting sleep, the discovery was deemed of such im- 
portance, that it was published by the National Ass%mbh', 
as a notable fact which might be depended on ; but this doc- 
trine was n<ft found productive of such immensely beneficial 
consequences to society as were expected, and therefore it 
was soon rejected, and a law passed, by which it was*\*nact- 
ed and declared, that death is not an eternal sleep. 

On the entrance tt> the family vault of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, in the chapel of Goodwood, is placed the inscription, 
^‘Ultima Domus,” the last house ; w’hich ^ve rise to the en 
suing sarcastic impromptu : — 

“Did he who edified tliis wall,. 

Not read, or not believe. St. Paul; 

Who says there is, where’er it stands, 

‘ Another home not made with hands;’ — 

Or may we gather from these words, 

That house is not a house of Lords.'*” 

It is nMW much my design to prove the future inimorfa- 
lityof man, and that he shall again exist in ti conscious sttit e 
of'bei’ng beyond the grave, (by Avhich phrase 1 xmdersttind, 
aft^ the resurrection) as to sliow' tiiat the grave is merely 
the temporary receptacle of the morttil part tilone of nnin, 
or of all that is properly (in our common sense of the Avord)* 
material of him j while the soul, Avhich is so formed as to be 
able to exist in a conscious state without it, lives on in some 
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other seJpiirate condition until the last day, in 

oppositic^r^ tiie notion, that the consciousness of the soul 
dependvS on the life of the bodj', both dying together, and to 
revi^•e at the same time at the resurrection, gi^■ing rise to 
the melancholy belief, that we shall have no conscious meet- 
ing with our departed friends until then, or as a poet ex- 
presses^t ; — 

“ hut one shall bo the meeting yet, and one the meeting day, 

When the trump of (iod shall tell the dead that time has passed away.” 

One great liope and comfort which supports many under 
the trials they meet with from the loss of friends by death, 
is tliat those loved ones, though dead in body, are alive in 
spirit, and continue to thiii^ of us, as the soul of the rich 
man mentioned by t)ur Saviour did of his fiye brethren who 
remai|ied alive upon earth ; hut instead of being miserable 
like it, we should hope that those of our Christian friends 
arc resting from their eartlily labours in the happier man- 
sions of-^adeSf that invisible region where revelation informs 
ns, souls dwell in their separate or disembodied state, all in 
custody safe keeping until their re-unii^ with bodies. 

A thousand examples might be given, where, both in prose 
and verse, the condition of the departed is held to he dark 
and dismal, as if that had once loved or felt friendship, 
joy, or sorrow in them hiy in the grave, cut off from all so- 
cial intercourse, in oblivion of the past, insensible of the pre- 
sent, and to continue «o till the last trumpet shall awaken 
them the silence and loneliness of the tomb. It is of 
tlie^ greatest consequence to consider the truth — the reality 
of such representations, and under the various ideas they 
n ould lead us to adopt. 

The soul is often in Scripture ptit for the whol^^ggian, and 
therefoi-e, instead of saying that dead men are in their graves, 
Ave ought rather to say they arc iu the region of spirits. 
Now, ulio that reads and believes in such lines as these 
from Young’s “ Night Thouyhis^^ can have any other idea 
than tliat of lying insensible in the earth for a while : — 

■ that home of man. 

Where dwells the multitude.” 
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Or those in Gray's celebrated Elegy in a com^itkchurch- 
yard — 

Beneath those ruggid elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 

Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 

Each in his narrow cell forgotten laid, • 

The rudejhrejuthers of the hamlet sleep.” 

In the grat'c lie the remains of what enabled niaii^ or tlie 
^til of man, to communicate with his fcllow-nien ui>on earth, 
— ^with the external world, and althougli the sotd loses this 
nteans at death, it does not follow that it loses its conscious- 
ness also, and that it can neither see, hear, nor speak in the 
unseen spiritual world. The grave is neither the home nor 
the resting-place oi man after death. The earth is the si‘cne 
of his labours aitd pilgrimage when he is alive as a man ; and 
when he dies, that is, when his mortal clothing falls inani- 
mate and useless, like a worn out vestment, lladeSy (as the 
Scripture denominates the middle state) is the place of his 
rest, or temporary residence until the resurrection*;'- aiid ei- 
ther heaven or hell shall be his everlasting home, according 
to his doom at the day of account, until which time, hiil^eter- 
nal state cannot be said to commence. 

In Blair’s poem of “ the Grave," the author, in describing 
a deathbed scene, thus very properly speaks of the soul of' 
man as the man : — 

• - ■ — ■ " “ Oh I how he longs 

To have his passport sign’d, and he dismiss’d ! 

’Tis done, and now he's happy ! — The glad soul • 

Has not a wish uncrown’d.” 

* 

But the conclusion is in a very dilferent strain of thought. 

^ Vts but a a long and moonless night, 

We make the grave p«r bed, and then are gone/' 

That we lie insensibly and in darkness until the resurrec- 
tion^ a6feording to the conc]|||^ing^imile : — 

"Thus at the shut of ev’n, the weary bird 
Leaves the wide air, and in SQxne lonely brake 
Cow’rs down and dozes till the of day, 

Then claps his well fledg’d wingi?, and bears away” I, 
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The Evans compares “ the inertness of the grave 

with our jpPient vivid feelings,” and speaks of our re-assem- 
bling in a future state only after our rising from the tomb to 
an eternal re-union.* But as it is our souls alone that now 
are capable of those feelings, they cannot be said to have any 
thing to do with the inertness of the grave, beyond leaving 
their eat^ly garments there for a time. 

In an unpublished Sermon now before me, which wa»; 
preached in presence of a Presbyterian Synod, it is said to 
be — “ a gloomy prospect to be lowered down to the bottom 
of the grave, there to see corruption. It is gladdening to 
anticipate the joyful time, when the grave shall yield up its 
ancient charge.” — We should anticipate no such gloomy de- 
scent. It is indeed a dreadfiil thing, (both in anticipation 
and in reality) the separation between soul and body caused by 
death, hut the moment it takes place, the soul must care very 
little what becomes of its late body in the mean time ; 
knowing t,hat the power of God is able to give it an immor- 
tal body at tlie appointed day. What signifies it, whether 
the dgad body be corrupted above or below ground — be 
hurne<i, or otherwise destroyed. Those of many' of the mar- 
tyred saints and early Christians underwent the most de- 
grading treatment, whilst their souls w'ere either on their 
way to paradise, or enjoying its happy repose, glad to have 
esca])ed from pain and a life of trial. The time of the re- 
surrection shall, without doubt, be a joyful moment to the 
just, but4t is not the time in our future existence which w'e 
ought to look forwutrd to in the first place. 

Mr. Montgomery wrote a comparison betw'een the state 
of things “ thirty years ago,” with w'hat was at the period of 
his writing ; and ainong the rest of the c^ianges time 

had produced, notices, that — “Thirty years ago, Mr. Pitt 
was in the zenith of power, and Mr. Fox in the nadir of op- 
position ; balancing betv^en ,^em our political sphere, 
amidst those disturbing forces or tremendous energy, which 


* Recto^of Valehead, p. 91. 
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then were shaking the whole system of ci vilygjfi d society 
around. They are now sleeping side by side un^ H j ^ cir mar- 
ble tombs in Westminster Abbey.” 

When we read such expressions, we are led into the be- 
lief that the very thoughts of the dead have literally' perish- 
ed ; that they are at present plunged into oblivion ; — or, is 
the dust of which the mortal house or clothing of the soul is 
made, to be considered as the man himself, the intelligent 
being ? Is the soul, after its separation, to be overlooked, as 
if it then were nothing to us, or continued no part of man ? 
or does it also sink unconscious into the earth ? Can it truly 
be said that these two. departed great men are now lying in- 
sensible in the dust ? No, — they, that is, their immortal spirits, 
are in the mansion of departed souls, perhaps comparing to- 
gether their earthly turmoilings (if they are not now tired of 
such an uisignificant theme) to contests between two em- 
mets about the placing of straws, and lamenting having spent 
so much of their allotted days of probation engrossed th mere 
worldly”^ pursuits, of the evanescent importance of which they 
must be deeply sensible. Wliat avails them now— 7-t^ anx- 
iety, with which they engaged in every foreign quarrel, in 
order to keep a shadow within certain ideal limits, under the 
plea of preserving the balance of power, the scales of which 
they now see were turned by an unseen Power, over which 
they had no control j yet spent millions on the tluinkless 
continental despots, who they vainly thought, would confine 
it within due bounds. Are they now reaping the bejiefit of 
their continual exertions in the sea of political st(»rms ? Or, 
do they plume themselves on the once fancied skill with 
which tljey steered the vessel of the state ? Has the pilot 
waKA to ba^ve weathered the storm, which he him- 
self uh wittingly contributed to raise) laid his disembodied spi- 
rit into a haven of rest by the exertions whicli on earth have 
immortalized his name ? d^ad no longer JLibefty and 

egualit^ and their great e^my, the once terrible Napoleon, 
is less "to be feared than a ehild ! He shsill nev<«r again hear 
the shout of “ Vive VEmpereur ! ” w the cries of batUe j and 
the beggar who sat at his palace g§|> is preferred liefore hin|5 
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He b qgai ot, hoM'evcr, yet forgotten all this, but can even now 
nimiBiPI on the past, the present, and the future, else Scrip- 
ture plainly deceives us. The millions who fell in his wars, 
fear not now the charge of his imperial guard, and the .shades 
of his soldiers would feel no enthusiasm at the sight of their 
eagles wdiicH'they followed so often to \dctory, although they 
might still view them with a sigh on the remembrance of 
times which to them -can never return : — their ghosts are too 
distant to observe objects upon earth, for they hover not 
around the green hillocks on the fields of their earthly war- 
fare : they have fled to other scenes, where they still have 
the pou er to talk of their deeds, Imt there they will rush in- 
to battle no more. iSic transit gloria ninndi. 

Let us hope, however, that our two illustrious country- 
men had their more serious hours,* Avhen as mortals they 
offered up their prayers to the Most High for pardon of their 
sin^ and that of these petitions they now feel the benefit, 
chmshing hopes that at the day of judgment they shall be 
included among the redeemed of God throxigh the merits of 
Hi|p who died to save those sinners who are sensible and 
repentant of their errors before passing from this life. Far 
other topics now' engage their attention, than what once oc- 
cupied them, — they anticipate the day, however distant it 
may yet be, wdien the Judge of all the earth shall come in 
his heavenly maji'sty and j)ow'er, to bid his archangels sum- 
mon bodies again into existence for the habitations of im- 
mortal souls, and thereafter to decide himself on the eternal 
fate of all the tpiick and the dead, wdio shall then be reward- 
ed according to their deeds and repentance through faith. 

When we think on the events of the last thirty years — on 
the labours which now' avail not — on 'iSe hopes o^thc future 
which have ended in disappointment — let us be wise, and 
up and doing w'hat shall Most assuredly be of use in another 
and a lasting world. ^(liPiat jj^fame and glory upon earth to 
us when totiched by the fiugerw death ? What has'^ow been 


, * The St. Helena memolfcjwould seem to precKide so charitable a hope 
with regard to the French Fmi^ror. 

K 
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the result to each illustrious statesman who once||ped to 
shine in the senate-house — ^to each gallant M'arrio^P^ ex- 
erted himself to the utmost to win a character for bravery ? 
Fallen, alas ! are the bravest of the brave, and gone to where 
other ideas will occupy their minds*; — or, still ^ve on earth, 
they suffer from the effects of their sanguinai^ campaigns, 
sadly comparing the result with their expectations ; while, 
in most instances, none beyond themselves and their nearest 
relations or friends recollect a single deed of their individual 
valour. Even the lustre of every other great and hard fought 
battle of modern times is now tlirown into the shade with 
us by the glories of Trafalgar and Waterloo I A far-famed 
warrior, who, in the hour of victorj", died a ///or/o/M- deatli, 
(often as painful as any other one) thanked God, in his last 
moments, that he had done his duty ; but lie evidently re- 
ferred not to a duty too often forgotten, — a Christian tiuty 
to God and to our fellow-men, — which alone, w’e shall ^ave 
to account for at the great tribunal. Inst ead of this, some 
appear only to consider their duty to consist in serving their 
country, (which, no doubt, if properly performed, sjiall 
have its rew'ard, and deservedly so) but there is no court of 
Fame in the next world, to distinguish mere hci-oic deeds 
against our lawful enemies — ^no medals w'ill be distributed 
there to such as bravely joined in the carnage of their foes, 
— perfectly indifferent, at the same time, to leaving the 
world totally unprepared, and at an instant’s warning ! lie 
who has religiously done right to the utmost of his ability, 
and humbly trusts his errors shall be forgiven, is the man 
who shall at last be the triumphant conqueror ; but far be it 
from me to mean that bravery and virtue may not be com- 
bined. ^^th ought Wbe kept in view, as the surest armour 
for victory. Few, indeed, can, when dying, declare their 
cc^fidence that they have' done mat duty which shall avail 
them in the day of account j ^ thi(|best should depart with 
the prayir — ‘‘ God be merci® to me a sinner” I 
. When our children are at one time told that the dead are 
sleeping in the grave, and at anothgR time that they are in 
heaven and happy, what can they ratmhally conclude ? Some 
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will td||^em that their souls oi* spirits shdl go immediately 
to re)i^| those departed friends who loved them, and in a 
bright*and beautiful place above the clouds ; — others assure 
them their souls shall sleep till the last day, but that this is 
of no conse^l^nce, as they shall not be sensible of the inter- 
val. A true understanding on this point would tend in no 
slight degree to establish the religious ideas of the young on 
a sure foundation, and also be essentially useful to many far- 
ther advanced. 

A child telling his mother what a poor old man had said 
to him, says : — 

lie spoke of the grave as a place of rest, 

Where the weary sleep in peace and are blest ; 

And he told how his kindred there werel&id, 

And the friends with whom in his youth he play’d/' 

The mother explains that the man did not mean the ejave, 
l)ut ijjpother place totally different : — 

There’.s a land of which you have heard mo speak. 

Where age never wrinkles the dweller’s cheek ; 

But in joy they live, fair boy, like thee — 

It was there that the old man long\l to be / 

It must ha^’^e appeared very strange to the boy that the man 
should in reality allude to a place so very opposite in every 
respect to the one he named. One of the verses of an ode 
to the memory of a young lady runs thus : — 

“ X'anish’d are now thy flattering dreams of bliss ; 

Alike insensible to joy or pain, 

A wakeless sleep thou sleep’st — 

Thy bed — the cold, damp grave 1 

In a description of the effects of the pj^rue in a ship at sea, 
when all died but one, the sur\'ivor exHaims — Hfest — ^rest 
brave companions ! until ^voice sjiall sound stronger than 
you*, deep slumber — iintil the sea give up its dead, and ymi 
rise to meet your Judged ”t j|jrhich seems to sayj^at the 
place of their rest is at the bottom of the ocean. ” * 


* Poetical Ephemeras, by'jll^es P. Brown, 1831. 
t Monthly Mag. Feh. 1831. 
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An inscription on a monumental tablet in th^liiiglisli 
burying-ground at Bourdeaux, thus speaks of the d^th sleep 
of the soul : — 

There was a sweet and nameless grace 
That wandered o*er her lovely face ; 

And from her pensive eyes of blue. 

Was magic when^they sparkling grew. 

Her hair of glancing auburn shade 
In rich luxuriance curling stray’d ; 

And when she spoke, or when she sung, 

Enchantment on her accents hung. 

Where is she now ? — Where alt shall hcy 
Sunk in the graves obscurity ; 
yet nevery never slumber d there 
A more party a form more fair ! ” 

Boine verses entitled The forsaken hearth f conclude thus, 

with a similar idea : — 

‘•They may all return — but the light will be dead 
In the cottage hearth which their father fe<l ; 

A dark green mound where no mourntr irteps. 

Will tell where his broken spirit sleepsy 
In death^s sad silent ubodt ^ ^ 

Thousands read such intimations of the state of departed 
souls, without noticing the false views tliey give, or their 
evil tendency^ and both their authors and juany of tJjtu'r 
readers, will be equally surprised to be told there is any 
thing of the kind in them with which fault can be found. 

The following lines are from stanzas supposed to hat e 
been written in a Cathedral : — 

“ A thousand phantoms seem to rise 
BenW^ my lightest tread, 

And eCTOCs bring me back replies 
From homes that hold the dead. 

“ The loftiest passions and least. 

Lie sleeping, sl|PR)y sine, 

But love hath reared its staff of rest 
Beside the grave of pride.” t 

* Poetical Ephemeras. " f Friendship’s Offering for 1832. 
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Th#;, warrior and the poet, with a number of others, are 
represented as lying in the graves around, while death’s me- 
morials are above ** each slumbering headj^’, and all are 
spoken of as if their SQuls had been entombed with their 
bodies. V^| |ip n wje look upon the sepulchres where the mor- 
tal remains the dead have mixed with the earth, Ave too 
often feel as if they — ^the departed — ^were also there ; but 
wc ought to reflect that they are not. Thfey have, indeed, 
left behind them the frames which their souls were once 
wont to use, in order to speak to us and to look upon us, but 
souls without such aid can speak and see and feel in the spi- 
ritual world : — they never required the body to think, or as- 
sist them to remember, or to resolve ; — ^they hdve left for a 
Avhile these frail instruments behind thfeni — these external 
senses Avhich were necessary to enable them to act their 
part in this sublunary scene ;-^but they themselves — ^the 
spirits with whom Ave were wont to hold converse are still 
in conscious being in a far.difterent world j so we ought not 
to mourn over (as it Avere) their Avorn-out clothing — their 
decayed dAvellings, (much as we may have loved these AA'hen 
they Avcre animated Avith life,) but direct our- -thoughts to 
Avhere the wearers — ^the inhabitants have gone. . ^ 

A A’erse from Wordsworth furnishes another example : — 

“ She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to he ; 

13 ut she is in her grave — and oh ! 

The difference to me ! ” 

Tliis has been called “ touchingly beautifiil,” and it may be 
so ; but he u’ho lamented for the dead must hav^e derived 
more comfort, if instead of looking 4own at the dark grave, 
lie had raised the eye of his imagin*«mn to paradise, Avhere 
the lady’s spirit^j. )fo'be hoped, resided : so she could 
i^t be said to haVe altogether ceased to be, AA'hen every men- 
tal faculty remained b|i a of conscious existence. In 
lamenting for the dead^ hoover, it is too comi||in to carry 
our imaginations no f^^er than their graves, ^d the rest 
fenjoyed by them i» jiill&(!rin4)j|{^tely spoken of as there or in 
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(leaven, whereas in fact it can be in neither. In a^thetic 
^nd much-admired old Scottish ballad, a lover excla^s — 

“ I wish I were where Helen lies. 

Where night and day on me she cries ; 

I wish I were where Helen lies, f 
On fair Rirkconnel lee.” 

He considers the grave as the place of rest, and seems to 
have no thought beyond an insensible sleep there by the side 
of his mistress, at. least till the resurrection. The dead them- 
selves have been figured thus speaking to the living, which 
might be aillowable enough in poetic licence, if they could 
properly bcT^said to be in the earth, but it is too great a vio- 
lence of possibility^ even in fable, to suppose a departed 
ghost to speak from where it cannot be, or to imagine that 
dust is endowed with such a power : — 

“ Come to my narrow bed ! — 

Life has no rest so sweet ; 

With me thou can'st not 'dread 
The sod at head and feet ; 

Where spring's sweet flowers are bred- 
Come to my narrow bed ! 

Come to my narrow bed ! — 

There lioly peace is given *-—• 

9ic 4c 

llxe following verses will be found to convey a more scrip- 
tural doctrine than those preceding them : — 

A dream of the night when deep slumber was o'er me. 

Enlighten'd my spirit lost peace to restore me, 

'And a vision of brig|||jpess, of life, and of gladness, 

Bade me banish the gloom which oQpasioped my sadness. 

The of one dead stood before diselo^g 
That souls may in peaiifie and i n beupposing, 
llegr^fog not leaving earth’s dlffiUng of sorrow^ 

Whei ^ py is succeeded by wail on the iaorrow. 


• Carmen di Sepolcbiq^^^onthly Stag* Feb. 183L 
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Just iftjkas 08 to the departed. 

It^ard not my grave, it said, iCs where I’m lying, 

Ai5d think not 1 dwell there, nor bend o’er it sighing ; 

In paradise* there is no dying nor weeping. 

And we smile that ye think we’re insensibly sleeping. 

Then lament n^ I vanish’d so sudden away, 

J'or life at the ^gest now to us seems a day ; — 

W’e’re free from its troubles, but wait for the judgment. 

And the rising of bodies again for our lodgement. 

But resign’d to the will of th’ Almighty Disposer, 

All on earth should remain till probation be over: — 

At thy death we may meet in the bowers I reside in. 

And hope for still better in heaven to abide in. 

In the classic days of Greece and Rome several of their 
literati (as Lucian) wrote “ Dialogues of tjie dead^” and many 
of our modern tuithors have followed their example. Mrs. 
Rowe’s Letters from the Dead to the Livmg’* was long a po- 
pular book. In all these, separate souls only are referred to 
— it is they who arc said to meet and speak to each other ; 
tind the locality is invariably laid hi the region of disembo- 
died spirits, but the fancied situation of this place is vari- 
ously described. The ancients always meant by it, either 
the Elysian fields or Tartarus, — never the An old 

English author consoling one for a loss he had sustained by 
death, puts the case to him — Suppose thy friend should 
come to thee, and say, my good friend why dost thou afflict 
thy soul. I am gone to the Paradise of God, a sight most 
beautiful to behold. — I would not live if I might again. — 
Bid thy friends that they mourn not for thee when thou 
diest, unless they would wish thee to be miserable again. 

In oj)position to the gloomy ideas w'hich we must feel of 
iliie state of those who are gone, bylftsociating them iir-our 
thoughts solely with the grave, it will be found much more 
tody represente<f%y thJ^et Rogers, in the following beau- 
tiful lines, which conid<l€i^^^ soul'os the man, when the 
body Is returned to dust : — 

— — ow 

* Scripture always di^w|u^es between Paradise or Abraham’% bosom 
and the highest heaven, l|||Hni^are M|^ generally confounded tog 4 |b^r. 
t Grief Disarmed, &c^82. — Rep^y^ed in 1830. 
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“ When by a good man’s grave I muse alone, 

Methinks an angel sits upon the stone, 

. Like those of old,- on that thrice hallowed night. 

Who sate and watch’d in raiment heavenly bright. 

And, with a voice inspiring joy, not fear. 

Says, pointing upwards, thut he is not hqgg. 

That he is risen.” 

’hat the immortal bodies which our souls are afterwards to 
e clothed with, shall spring from those now lying in the 
rave, or which have lived and are how dead, there can be 

0 question ; for revelation distinctly informs us of this as 
fact. The expreiS^ion of Our Lord, when he said that what 

ly in the grave should hear his voice tuid come forth at tlie 
ist day, does not imply that the soul or conscious principle 
f man 4ies there tpo, for this would be at direct variance 

1 ith many other passaged in the Scriptures, particularly in 

he New Testament. That part of man which is dead and 
enseless, shall rise from the dead — from wherever it is, but 
hat which . rcmitins alive iifter the death of the other, shall 
iierely* return to receive its everlasting clothing or person, 
t shall come from that middle state where the spirits of the 
Icparted now rest, and having been joined to a body, shall 
hen go region of reward or punishment, whither the 

udgrneht can alone consign them ; and, if there is 'any oilier 
lay of account than that, when the Judge shall ai)pear to 
he earth at his second coming. Holy Writ, at least, can- 
lot be cited to establish it. Tombstones may tell us — 
‘Here lies” — -such a one, “in hopes of a blessed resurrec- 
ion,” but we might well exclaim with the poet — 


« False marble — no ! 

Nothing but clay chn lie in death below. 

And it ne'er fel||piiope, nor knew a thought^ 
But that which couldf a distant place has sought: 
And hopes or fears as memory wh^ers ; 
Waiting till bodies leave their ea^Iy lair. 


The soul immortaf and unc^mging must 
Bgi^ird t/ie Beingy not itslroried dust ; 


BUPboth shall stand before the jodgment throne. 
Arid neither be condemned nor^^l|||lj^ne. 

So the dread sentence y€C«H||||pven« 


Which doo|](>s alji hu 


and to hdffor^heaven/' 
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Conducting as to the departed. 

Ill Sir Walter Scott’s Letters on Lernonology and Witch- 
craft,” while commenting on the story of the Witch of En- 
tlor, lie speaks at one time of a departed soul coming from 
the grave, and at another time from heaven, where the soul 
of the prophet had bgen in happiness. At jlage 165, when 
mentioning a deceased person, he talks of his enjoying the 
natural repose of the tomb, and a few pages farther on of all- 
ot her “ as a saint in heaven.” ' If the dead body is to be con- 
sidered as the deceased man, or the sold to be spoken of in 
that light, one author ought at least to adhere to one mode 
of expression, in order to be consistent and understood •$ 
the cpicstion undoubtedly ought to be — ^what is the condi- 
tion of the conscious principle or immortal part of man after 
his mortal life is over ? Where it is, there, inay be said, he 
is ; Avliat it experiences, such, it may be also said, he does, 
liis bod}"^ changes and is completely renew’ed several times 
during his life, but he is still called the same man, because 
his soul continues the same from childhood to old age, al- 
tliough its powers varj' from different causes. According to 
certain mysterious changes in the body, the soul which in- 
habits it, and is most intimately connected with it du|||||g its 
life) may be influenced by these changes, and allowed to de- 
velope its powers more at one time than another,* but this 
does not prove that the body itself thinks or "wills, which 
shall in the folloAving chapter be more particuls^fly shown. 

In the work last referred to. Sir Walter imagines that it 
is not improbable the spirits of the dead roam about the 
earth, agtpxainted with every thing that passes j so it does 
not appear that this avithor has any definite or uniform be- 
lief w|jithcr souls first go. The passage alluded to,'is as 
follows : — “ The object of this letter is to show, from what 
attributes of our natu^ whe^er mental or corporeal, prises 
that predisposition to believe in, superri^ural occurrences, 
“it is^ I think, conclusive, that inbikind, from a vei^early 
period, ha^ their minds prepared for such events by 

: — 

> . » 

•Even Christ as a man ’did ilW^eceive hij^isdo’m, while on earth, all at 

hut gradually acquired it as he'grew in re. See St. Luke i. 80 . — 

ii. .*>2. 
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Inconsistent vi^s depicted. 


sciotisness of the existence of a spiritual worldy inferring in 
the general proposition the undeniable truth, that each man 
from the monarch to the beggar, who has once acted his 
part upon the stage, continues to existy and may again even 
in a disembodied state, if such is the H^easure of Heaven, for 
aught that we know to the contrary, he permitted to mingle 
amongst those who yet remain in the hodyf’ p. 47. It is not 
our business here to inquire M'hat the God of heaven might 
be able to bring about, but what is decreed by Him as the 
fate of the disembodied spirit. AVhat, in short, naturally 
happens to us immediately after death. It will here be ob- 
served, that this great writer, in speaking of deceased men, 
distinctly alludes to their souls alone, the propriety of wliich 
mode of expression and of thinking of oxir late friends, it is 
a prominent object with me to impress upon my readers. 

In his Legend of Montrose, ’ Sir Walter puts these words 
into the mouth of a highland seer — *‘be my visions frotn 
heaven or hell, or from the middle sphere of disembodied 
spirits.”* — ^Now, although this does not prove the author’s 
own belief on the point, or that there is such a place, yet it 
showi||i|i e was well aware of the doctrine relative to it, and, 
therefore, that he ought not in other passages to have spoken 
as if there could be no doubt spirits were either in heaven or 
hell, or in the grave, and then that it was possible they were 
still on the emrth, and lastly, that there is the middle sphere 
as n fifth place for them. 

In the following verses, the body is at one time spoken of 
as if it were the Being which had acted a part in this world 
for a while, and its fate, or state as that of the departed, 
wfaUe the soul ah|pother time is considered also as tl^ Be- 
ing whom we knew on earth. 

TO A DYIN^INFAH^. 

Sleep, lititf baby 1 sleep I 
Not in thy cji^le bed. 

Not on thy motor’s breast 
Henceforth shanMy&y rest, 

But%rtlh the ^ffi^dead. 


Chap. xii. p. 272. 1st edit. 
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as to the departed.^ 

Yes — with the quiet dead, 

Baby, thy rest shall be, 

Oh ! many a weary wight, 

Weary of life and light, 

Would fain lie down with thee. 

Flee, little tender nursling ! 

Flee io ihy grass]/ nest ; 

There the first flowers shall blow, 

The first pure flake of snow 
Shall fall upon thy breast. 

I have laid down my darling 
Deep in the damp cold earth — 

His empty bed I see, 

His silent nursery, 

Once gladsome with his mirth. 

♦ » * 

Now (like a dew-drop shrin’d 
Within a crystal stone) 

Thou’rt safe in heaven, my dove ! 

Safe with the Source of Love, 

The Everlasting One. 

And when the hour arrives. 

From flesh that sets me free. 

Thy spirit may await 
The first at heaven’s gate. 

To meet and welcome me ! ” 

'.riiere seems here an evident inconsistency. Body and soul 
when united may l)e called one Being ; but the firsts even 
then forming but the clothing of the other, should not when 
separated be distinguished, the same as the infant who once 
used i| as the dwelling of his soul. To 8|||p}that the depart* 
ed go to sleep in the grave, and are also in heaven awake to 
happiness or woe, at 9^ an<d y|^e same time, is surely a con- 
tradiction in terms ; ajoi yet this is plainl^^the impprt of stich 
ft mode of speaking, and very diSirent from saying tl^ the 
body lies inithe grave insena&le, while the soul feels (nght 
in paradise. The body and conveys certain ronsa- 

tioiii to the soul, but it 5e often or too strongly 
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impressed upon that it is the latter which is ppe-cmi- 
ueutly t?te Being \vhen a disunion has taken place. 

1 shall conclude this chapter vtdth Che' consideration of one 
other example of, and some further ^gemarks on a style of 
AiTiting which assuredly exhibits the state of death in a mis- 
taken and highly improper point of view ; a vicAV', indeed, 
Avhich, meeting with it so often in the Avorks of many of the 
most learned and zealous Christians, aa us the cause u'hich first 
me to seriously ponder if death could really he the state 
they represented. My reason and nw feelings revolted from 
the Idea j hut yet when the sleep of the sonl avus so upheld by 
eminent men, — quoting from the Scriptures, too, as undoubt- 
ed authority for their theorj^, — ^when some physiologists also 
adopted it on other grounds, and reasoned so strongly from 
the physical nature of inan, insisting that the brain and the 
soul are in lue so intimately connected that’ they must ENre 
and die together, instancing many Avell-knoAvn facts in sup- 
port of this, — Avhat can the moderately learned infer from 
all such reasonings, but that their departed friends arc in 
a stajjj^ at present of utter unconsciousness, and that until 
the i^urrection they shall continue thus. Tliat their bodies 
are so, no man i:ould doubt for a moment, the only uncer- 
tainty is with regard to thdr souls. The complete uncon- 
sciousness of the soul after death is by no means an error of 
those Avhose studies never led them to inquire , into the sub- 
ject : it has been fallen into by some Avhose duty it is to 
teach others a true knowledge of the' Scriptures. It has, (as 
I have already observed) been entertained by some of the 
highest dignitai^ of the church as well as .many of their 
less eminent bremren, but also distinguished for their learn- 
ing and piety. We should tlim^^o’^^^^vestigate this ques- 
tioh as deeply ai|^ we can, and* impartially compare those 
scr ipj^ ral passages on which the reasoners of both sides 
fouml^eir respective doctrines. 

Thli following quotation is Jjmni the work of a Christian 
teacher whose style 9^ freqmiP reference to Dr. Lnw’s 
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“ Theo^ of Religion” virold lead us to infer that he favours 
th^ doCTrine held by that prelate, of theilleep of the soul : — 

— “ and when the vain questioner, and the devout believer 
shall have been for ages sleeping together in the dust. He, 
who is for ever the ^ame, and whose years fail not, shall 
still in certainty and silence work on. For though to the 
feeble and short-lived race of man, that which ds to be, only 
after theg have long descended into the silence of the grave, 
may seem to possess but a faint and feeble interest, though 
we may vainly desire that all the complicated changes of^toi 
universe, shall be effected in the space of an ephemeral ex- 
istence, shut in by yesterday and to-morrow, — ^though we 
think with indifference of the day when the Saviour’s name 
shall be o^vned throughout the universe, and the choral voice 
of his redeemed shall send forth an hallelujah of joy and 
thanksgiving,* because the shout of ecstasy cannot pierce 
trough the silence of the tomb, nor sound on &ie dull cold ear 
of death.” \ 

It may be thought, and I fear it is, too presumptuous in 
a Layman to find such fault with a mode of expression so 
common, so highly sanctioned and used by the Christian 
Advocate in the University of Cambridge, an accomplished 
scholar and able theologian, — when even inspired writers 
seem now to us to have set the example, — but those among 
them who have <lone so in the strongest manner, have proved 
beyond qiiestion, that they did not in reality attach the same 
meaning to such a style of speaking of the deceased, as many 
of us now do j and -i^e new light which our blessed Lord 
and his disciples threw on the nature and future prospects 
of the soul, should render us cautious,.iiow we indulge in 
using some of the dai’k expressions of *t;he Old Testament 

* Alluding to the Millennium^ or reign of Christ for a t^usand years on 
earth; but the Jews thought departed, saints were to rise "and join in its 
pleasures, and this was tiieir understanding of the resurrection 
luded to in Scripture, as being a belief current among them before afe coming 
of Christ. . , 

* -f- Christianity always profUfessive; being the Christian Advocate’s pub- 
lication for the year 1829, by Hugh J. ltosc,.jJ. D. p. 2'». 
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^ep of the ^l0l. 

writers, who nevertheless seem e^l to have believed that 
they would not be *^thered to their fathers in the ^rfft>e,^ut 
that the freed soxd flew to the general mansion of spirits 
{sheol as they named it) where those of their ancestors were 
assembled in the custody of God, to wait the time of their 
liberation — ^the day of judgment and of redemption. 

A. iVTiter so eminent as Mr. Rose should consider the in- 
fluence of his example (unless he really means to inculcate 
the sleep of the soul) and of the tendency which such views 
ilifcy have on the minds of others. If the gwUrve'^e a place 
where all which is now in us, and forms the liidng man, is 
to find a long and dreary night in death, out of udiich the 
last trumpet only can awaken us, the best Christian who en- 
tertains such an idea must shrink from death with shudder- 
ing. It is little excuse or explanation to say, that only the 
body is meant (if Mr. Rose merely docs so) for an author’s 
meaning can only be gathered from his words, and fiis ex- 
pressions make no such limitations, but speak of the wliole 
man together as in death indifferent to and unconscious of 
all which is passing on earth, or any where else, (for 
verse is the word used) and not in a state to enjoy the 
information that the whole inhabitants of this u'^orld had be- 
come sincere Christians. F.vcn if the body alone is alluded 
to, such a style is improper : — ^unqviestionably, the body 
while in the grave knows nothing, and is indifterent to all 
which is done under the sun ; but even in life, the external 
senses of the body only received and conveyed to the soul 
as mere instruments, what was to be tpen, or heard, or felt ; 
and the body itself while alive, neither thought nor per- 
ceived. It was the soul which it held, that did this, and it 
still lives while thii body is no longer a body ; with proba- 
bly even superior powers of perception to those which it 
had while J^ve, else natural instinct has been implanted in 
all nations to deceive, — ^the tradition of every age is founded 
in e n wM V» ' m any passages in Scripture have been written to 
lead us into a mistaken belief, or to keep us in ignorance on 
a material point ; yet often referi^d to, and although the 
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Church lias embodied it in her articles of belief and in her 
services* yet we should not give credit todt !' 

ifo those who expect to hear nothing when the body is 
dead, because they cannot do it through the dull cold car 
of death,” or see nothing because they cannot do it through 
the sightless eye of the grave, think that St. Paul, when he 
spoke of what his soul was to experience when absent frfltai 
the body, alluded only to the joys of heaven or after the re- 
surrection, vidien he shidl not be absent from the body, — : 
do they li^iewe it impossible for the soul to hear or see bM 
solely by means of the eyes and ears of the body ? Can they 
insist on us to credit that this. Apostle, who panted to be in 
the separate state, and which he plainly thought would prove 
of such an immediate advantage to him (else his wish was 
not consistent %vith common sense) is still insensible and in- 
different whether his Master’s kingdom shall be acknow- 
le,dged %y all the world ? and although he caniiot himself see 
or hear what is doing upon earth, must we infer, that he 
therefore knows nothing about it, when thousands of Chris- 
tian souls are daily leaving this world to be u’here he is re- 
siding ? Immediate intelligence is conveyed, even to where 
the holy angels abide, of what is doing here 5 if a sinner re- 
pent and is forgii'en, they knoAv it soon after, and rejoice : 
— now, their place is most probably from the earth 
than Hades, the residence of departed souls j at any rate, 
certainly not nearer, and we believe that there is a constant 
communication between the etirth and heaven, by means of 
angels, or spiritual bei|j|fs. The Bible records many of their 
missions, — ^their goingia,aud returnings. St. Paul also teUs 
us that Ave are encompassed with a great number of wit- 
nesses,* which seems to allude to unseen beings of a supe- ^ 
rior order to ourselves, who may observe our conduct, and 
be ready to carry our souls to their appointed pla^ uatU the 
day of judgment. As there is an entire belief among some 
that the soul does actually sleep insensibly after death, ^s- 
tinctness is very necessary, in order to show a contrary 

^ 

^ TIeb. xii. 1 . 
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opiniou, where it is entertained, and wo ought not now to l)o 
left to stqjpose a meaning different from what the u ords most 
plaiidy convey. 

From an anxious ndsh to counteract such feelings regard- 
ing the dead under man}' of the different ways in w hieh tlu'se 
misleading conceptions of death are expressed, an l to show 
uffsoundness in them all, I maybe held by some If Ino i- no- 
ticed too many instances j but siich remarks as the ])resent. 
are so unusualj and these inodes of exprt'ssion luive so strong a 
tendency to foster desponding ideas, that they caiirinot hi' too 
forcibly exposed in their various guise. One exainph* could 
not have afforded sufficient scope for establishing another bet- 
ter and more consoling train of thought On this suhject. 

How much more correct than Mr. Hose’s mode of sjieaU- 
ing of the dead, is the idea of the departtnl ;is convej-ed by 
the language of Dr. Watts, in his Discourse on the death of 
Sir John Hartopp. — “ Doubtless the spirits of the just in 
heaven* are not utterly unacquainted with the affairs of the 
kingdom of Christ on earth. He rejoices and will rejoice 
among his fellow-saints when, happy tidings of the militant 
church, or of the religious interests of Great Britain, an* 
brought to the upper world by ministering angels. He waits 
for the full accomplishment of all the promises of Christ to 
histlhurch.” 

__ ^ pPT 

* From other passages,, is plaia^at Dr. Walts must here mean menly a 
happy or heavehly mansion for disembodied souls, hut not the highest hea- 
ven, or that region in which we arc to have eternal abode. 
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The naturje of Soul and Body considered. 


** Those who heiieve? that death does not put an end to their being, but only re- 
moves them out of this body which rots in the grave, while their souls sur- 
vive, live, and act, and may be happy in a separate state, should carefully 
consider this distinction between soul and body, which would teach them a 
most divine and heavenly wisdom.” 

Sherlock's Discourse on Death, Chap. I. sect. 2 . 


Before proceeding to direct our exclusive attention to the 
state of our spirits after death, and to the region wh^re they 
retire to their rest after the cares of life on earth, it will be 
proper, in the first place, to inquire into the nature of soul 
and body, their connexion and dependence on each other ; 
and whether, from what we can discover," If' appear possible 
or probable, that the soul subsist las a conscious Being 
without its earthly body, orif this is a truth revealed to us 
by Holy Writ, 

We have an ihs^ctive assurance within us, whether we 
listen to it or not, that our spirits will so continue able to 
exercise all their mentid powers in another region aft^r death ; 
and, generally speaking, all the nations .of the earth have al- 
ways believed in dictates. Here, if ever, the voice of 
Nature may be considered as the voice of God. A few indi- 
vidual philosophers, wishing to show themselves wiser ^on 
this point than their fell^W mortals, have with acknowledged 
difficulty persuaded themselves, first to doubt and then to 
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The Soul. 


disbelieve tn a cQntiimed cousciousucss of the soul after the 
body falls, j^cause phiiospphy cannot absolutely prove ^ 
demonstration either this or a future immortality j to begin, 
JVJ some still suppose, only at the last day^, — for, if the soul 
is to be senseless during the dissolution of the body, hnmoi'- 
/aZ/^^could not be said to begin until the resurrection. They 
have been- followed bj’ those who are contented to let others 
inquire into and decide on this most important queniion, and 
from living as if they were never to die, or had no ihopcs of 
haziness hereafter, but every thing to dread, %iey believe 
what they wish to be true,; — eithc|;^ in annihilation, or, if they 
have not been able to bring themselves to this pitch of iiilidel 
philosophic wisdom, then they hope for at least a long insen^ 
sible ’sleep in the grave. 

On the importance of this inquiry, I may quote the words 
of the Rev. Mr, Huntiiigford, who is of opinion that “ no 
study can be more proper, none more interesting to an in- 
tellectual being than that, of which it is the object to render 
him as well acquainted as possible ndth his own nature and 
idtimatc destination. Accordingly we fintl, as might have 
been aspected, that from very early times, meii of the hip- 
est attainments have applied to the investigation of this sub- 
ject all the powers of mind by which they were distinguish- 
ed.”* 

It is the general opinion that there is some distinct pow er 
calleil the soul, which resides in our corporeal frames when 
alive,— rtpvhich directs all the motions body, — our loves, 

our hatreds, — our speech, &c. — that thii power or being, both 
in ourselves and iii others, is invisible tSb bur mortal ey6s ; 
not made up of parts in any degree like the body, and there- 
fore not liable to be dissolved or; die y that consciousness is 
necessary to its existence, and thereforencannot be disunited 
from it. There is no savage nation so i^iorant as not to ex- 
pect some future life j on wiiich notion, indeed, is founded 

* Introduction to “Testimonies in proof the separate existence of the 
soul.” 1 « 29 . 
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every system of religion, tiowever rude. The natives of Ame- 
Upa had this knowledge before the arrival o^!*Columbus 
••the Esquimaux and the Aborigines of New Holland, although 
Slink the lowest in the human scale, cherish the hope of an 
aftet-state of existence. Nature, then, instructs all, that 
there is such a something within us’ as the soul — acting as a 
director of that living machine which we call the body ; and 
this feeling, like all intuition which arises in the animal 
world, pivist come from the Creator,, and has been giv^ us 
for good ai^ wise purposes. The voice of the Deity to man 
in ancient times, either when he was awake or in visions of 
the night, we term direct Revelation, and it confirms the im- 
pression which springs from intuition. The pdwers of rea- 
son, which God enables us to exert, furnish additional proof 
of the same fact. 

When Socrates (one of the wisest of the heathen philoso- 
phers) was dying, a friend ivished to receive directions about 
his funeral; — -^'Bury me,” said the sage, “wherever you 
please, provided you can catch me ; for it seems that I, So- 
crates, who now reason with 3^11, canndt- convince yoii that 
when I quit this lifeless body, I shall be no longer present.”t 
Cicero has in different places of his works shown that he 
held a similar opinion of his own nature — “It is not you,” 
he writes on one occasion, but your body, which is mortal : 
for you are not u'hat you appear to be ; but it is the mind 


* This is a curious and ^portant fact. Mr. Irving, in his life of Colum- 
bus, tells us, that in the giti»t island of St. Domingo, they had confused no- 
tions of the existence of the<«oul when separated from the body, and believed 
in apparitions of the deceased. They had an idea that the spirits of good 
men after death were reunited to the spirits of those they had most loved, 
and to those of their ancestQfs : they were transported to a happy region. — ” 
Chap. XXI. In the same work, an interesting anecdote is given of a vener- 
able Indian, a native of^juba, who told Columbus that they believed souls 
went after death to a dismal or to a delightful place, according as their lives 
on earth had been. 

Abridged Life of Columbns. Family Lib. 

+ Quoted, with concurreiy^, in the belief, by that eminent physiologist, 
John Abernethy, in a lecture delivered by him before the College of 

Surgeons, T.ondon, on the system of Phrenology 
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U'hich is the man*'* The celebrated address of the Roman 
Emperor A<|j|^an to his soul when he was dying, is an int^ 
esting instance of the belief in an after state which forces it-^ 
self upon the human mind, particularly When the scenes of 
this world are fast sinking from our view for ever < — > 

Animula, vfigula, blandula, 

Hospes, comesque corporis, 

Qux nunc abibis in loca, 

Pallidula, rigida, nudula? 

Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos. 

Which may be thus freely translated : — 

Etherial spirit, child of air I 

Once cheerful guest within my breast ; 

Where do^t thou from thy place repair. 

Where do at last thy wanderings rest ? 

Ye think not now of mirth but flight, 

And secm’sl all startl’d, shiv’ring, dying; 

This body soon must sink in night — 

WhilajL jthou shall disbuit far be flying ! 

The Rev. Dr. Blair thus expresses himself on ^he nature ^of 
sonl and body, when speaking of the death of the latter 
“^Such a shock is apparently suffered by the soul at death, 
as at first view m%ht lead us to suspect that it w'9,s sliaring 
the same fate with the body. Notwithstanding this* there 
ar6 clear proof^rthat the body«|^d the soul, though at pre- 
sent closely connected by divinh appieintment with one an- 
other, are, however, substances of d^perent and dissimiho: 
natures. Matter, of which the body ti composed, is a sub- 
stance, altogether dead and passive, andvcannot be put in 
motion without some external impulse. Whereas the soul 
hath within itself a principle of n)0k>n, activity, and life. 
Between the laws of matter and the action of thought, there 
is so little resemblance, or rather so much opposition, that 

f; 

* The words of Cicero are — “ Tii ^abeto, ^ non Cose mortalem^ sed cor- 
prnei nee. enim is ts qvem forma istn i1eelnrt«^ sed^mens cvjim/ue is est qtiis- 
qtie” 


Cicero do Srncrfnle. 
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maukiiid have in general agreed in holding the soul to be an 
ipunaterial substance ; that is, a substance nature of 
» which we cannot explain or define farther tlun that it is a 
substance quite ,^stinct from matter. This being once ad- 
mitted, it clearly follows, that since thought, depends not up- 
on matter, from the dissolution of the material part, we have 
no ground to infer the destruction of the thinking part of 
xnan.” 

Whether man, if he had been left entirely to his own 
judgment lihd reasoning powers, would have discoverer that 
he had a soul — that his mind or. will was distinct from his 
corporeal frame, it is hat^ to say ; but when the Creator 
communicated the fact to us through the medium of what is 
well known under the denomination oi instinct or intuition,^' 
then wc can easily find reasons and weighty arguments for 
its truth, and are sometimes led to fancy these proceed en- 
tirely from our own wisdom. The train of reasoning never- 
theless may seem to have suggested itself very naturall}', 
and is thus detailed by Dr. Crombie : — “ WImju man be- 
comes acquainted with the various faculties of his mind, 
and what they are capable of accomplishing, ohservmg also 
the subserviency of the body to the government of the will, 
he perceives that his mental poM'^ers are so unlike to the qua- 
lities and properties of gross matter, thid: they must belong, 
he concludes, to something of a more jqfined character than 
brute material substance. , Unable, howeyp*, to divest Iiim- 
self of the notion th^t notJling can exist #hich may not be 
seen or touchedj hq; forms a conception of some attenuated 
matter, some aerial being, by whatever name it may be call- 
ed, whether soul, or breath, or spirit, which lives .and thinks 
within him. It is still, however, material ; and he perceives, 
on reflection, that th^fiflifiiculty, though apparently diminish- 
ed, is not remove||. He is thence led to proceed iQne step 
farther, and to conclude, that the simple individual being, 
which he believes liimself to be, can have no resemblance to 

— is 

* Dr. Thomas Brown justly terms instinct an internal revelation from on 
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matter which is composed of parts." — “Thtg philosopher 
presumes n^ to say what the soul is ; but he is persuad^ 
that it is nofmaterial. He denies it to be a property or an 
effect ; and affirms it to be a substance an^a cause,, imper- 
ceptible indeed by corporeal organs, but known, through in- 
ternal sense and reflection, by its powers and properties, as 
matter is known, through its external sense, by its sensible 
qualities."*' 

Mr. Drew, by a fair and forcible train of natural reason- 
ing,' proves that the soul must be an imcompounded essence, 
differing in its qualities from all known properties of matter 
— ^therefore cannot be subject to death by dissolution as the 
body is ; — ^that it must be immortal from the very natux^ 
given it by God ; and that consciousness is an inherent qua- 
lity w’hich it therefore cannot lose by the death of the mor- 
tal frame in which it merely resides, while here, and uses as 
its means of communicating with this world.t 

It has been often stated as an objection to the separate 
conscious being of the soul, that it could not act Avi^hout the 
body, by which in life here it sees and hears ; but an inti- 
mate connexion with the bodily frame does not necessarily 
imply, that the governing spirit is entirely dependent upon 
it and an inherent quality' or function of the visible or ma- 
terial part of man ; an^ this may be shown by rev^Mtion, by 
argmnents, and l||r facts, all tending to prove the evident in- 
dependence in cd^in cases of the’onempon the other, from 
which the general inference may fairly be drawn, that the 
soul does not suffer even a temporary state of inactivity or 
insensibility on the death of the body, and consequently must 
live on in possession of its present and probably new and 
much superior faculties when the bc|^ lies dead and dis- 
solved. 


* Natural Theology, &c. Vol. II. p. 462 — 4. 

t An original essay on the immateriality ini;||>ortality of the human 
soul, founded solely on physical and rational 'principles, by Samuel Drew, 
A,M. 5lhellk. 1831. 
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W e caimi)^ explain liow ttie ai^gelie Hpirita act uidepend- 
^tly of body, and until we can do so, we ca^ot expect to 
be able to determine in what mode, the soul ac^ Without the 
aid of corporeal j^gans. We believe that the great Fathei* 
and Qod of the universe is a Spirit^* and does not act by 
means of a bodily frame, and this being admitted, removes 
any objection which might be b!*ought against the possibi- 
lity of aii|)irit acting by its own power and without corpo- 
real organs, f * . 

There cah be no reasonable doubt, that the soul, when en- 
tirely clear of-tiie body, can exert both intelligence and ac- 
tivity. It can even do so without the aid of the body in 
many things while in it, as shall soon be illustratetL Even 
now we cannot explain how our souls see and hear, — hoAV 
we think or understand, — how we remember least of aU, 
though we have continufd exiJcrience of all these operations 
in ourselves. And must it be thought strange, that we can- 
not tell how our souls shall understand and operate when 
out of their bodies, that being a state of which we never yet 
had any experience ? Indeed, while our souls are wrapped 
in this flesh, we can no more imagine how they shall act 
when divested of it, than a child in the womb (even though 
we should suppose it to have the actual understanding of an 
adult person) can conceive what kind of life or world this 
is into tirliich it is afterwards to be b^n. W e can no more 
conceive the manner of the soul’s opera||on when absent 
from the body, than %mau*born blind can understand a dis- 
course on'coloiursj or comprehend all the wonders and mys- 
teries OfHdie science of Optics. • Who can take upon himself 
to ’Say,'H^at it' is impossible man can afterwards have more 
than the senses which he at present possesses, or that those 
which he has may iii|i'be increased in a wonderful degree ! 

• St. Joiin iv. 24. 

f “ By the soul,” says Archbishop Tillotson, “ we mean a part of^an dis» 
tinctfrom his body, or a principle in him which is not matter," again — “sup- 
posing that there is a C])|||d, who is essentially a spirit, there can be no doubt 
of the possibility of such a thing as a Spirit.” 

‘si Sermon oH^Tirri'. i. 
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It is true, we cannot., now conceive u sense ’^licli we have 
not, more t^n the blind man could iinatfine a re<l colour 
when he lik^ed his idea of it to someth ins? rcsemhling t?ie 
sound of a trumpet ; but that Being who ,^dowed us with 
the five senses whi^ we possess, could undoubtedly 
others on us, fitted for that new and^different sphere in ^ich 
wor shall exist when we tl#ow off the mortal habitation or 
clothing, which now obscures the brighter pere^lHous and 
faculties of the soul. . The present mortal bodies which con- 
fint^ibur souls, mi|r restrain them from the free' exercise of 
their more perfect senses, and when freed and disencumber- 
ed of mortality, souls may be able to act in far higher per- 
fection. But we are not to consider that in the separate statoj 
the soul is at the height of its pow'ers. It shall not be so 
until it receives its glorified body at the resurrection of the 
just. 

Mr. i!)ick is of opinion “ that superior beings connected 
with other "worlds have additional senses to those n hicli we 
possess, especially "when we consider the general aiiidogy of 
nature, and the gradations w'hich exist aiuoug organiaed be- 
ings in our world. It forms no reason why we should deny 
that such senses exist, because w'e can offer no distinct con- 
ceptions of any senses besides those which we j>ossess.”~ 
“ To limit the number of senses, which intelligent organ^e<^ 
beings may possess, tp Jive which have been bcstoil||d upon 
man, would be ta«et%duiids to the infinite Avisdom and skill 
of the Creator j who in all his works ha|tdisplayed an endless 
variety in the manner of accomplishing his designs,”* 

“What an additional fund of knowledge,” askSfiiAhe Rev. 
Dr. Crombie, might not an additional sense present'to us ? 
How ifiany difficulties might it not.xemove? How many 
mysterious facts might it not expla£||| Hpw many things 
might j||lnpt show to be possible, which at present we deem 
impossible i ”-r- Whe« we consider what a field of know- 
ledge ll, furnished by the visual organ in addition to what is 
afforded by the four other senses, we may easily conceive. 


Philosophy of a Future Slate, 
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that another |fnse still more capacious and more acute, 
•night exphiin and render credible many phenomena which 
appear to' us as unaccountable as the perception of seeing 
are incredible to ^|^lind man.” 

WJ^ our souls go out of this world, they . may pass into 
new Mfenes, and a new st^te of life and action, just as natu- 
rally as we came into the present.* And this new state may 
probably 1# a social one, indeed, nrnst be so, fav our souls 
shall of course go whithi^ all those of human kind have gnne 
before uS. It would be a shortness of tho%ht scarce credi- 
ble to imagine that no system or course of things can be na- 
tural but only what we see act present. 

’‘^ In a future state,” say the Rev. Drs. Gerard, ‘^men will 
probably find themselves endued with new powers, which in 
the present state lie wholly latent ; for in every new state t% 
which we sec man or other animals rise, there is an expan- 
sion of new powers suitable to it, for which their irormCr 
state gave no scope : but of the nature of these powers we 
can form no possible conjecture.” — All our present powers 
of reflec^n will continue in a future state, for they do not 
appear to have, even at present, any such dependence for 
their exercise on the body, as that its dissolution at death 
should destroy or alter them.” — Man’s future state will be 
a social one, for the whole constitution of our nature is so- 
cial : an0Cts inhabitants will have su<^ difference of capa- 
cities, characters, and situations as m^ fit them for social 
uUion.”* 

When dbr Lord wished to convince his disciples after his 
rpsurreclion, that the body in which he appeared to them 
was a real body, and that he was not a spirit or appaHtion, 
as they at first suppdibd, he bade them touch and handle 
him : for, he said, ** a spint hath not flesh and 
see 'me have” and when they observed him walking upon 

* Compendious viewfV^ the evidences of natural and npvealed religion, 
by the Rev. Drs. Alexander and Gilbert Gerard, Profcssor^pf,.|j{ivinity, 

King’s College, Old Aberdeen. 
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the sea towards their ship, they were afra |d «' aud thought 
they saw a^pirit. In neither case did he^l them such a 
thing was Irot a fancy: so far from tlds, his JlMOrds most 
plainly and directly confirm the existeiic^of such natures. 

St. John speaks of haring seen the disembodiech^uls of 
the departed saints,* and it has been argued tliat thl^ must 
be considered entirely emblematic, because the soul separate 
from the btfdy “ is not an object of sight, ’’f'and whatever is 
seen must be material.”t But the* argument here is utterly 
inapplicable. St. John did not see theni through the me- 
dium of his bodily organs, for he tells us that it was while 
he was in the spirit:X The eyes are not necessary for the 
spirit to see,' being only the media uf conveying the forms 
and colours of objects to the mind, anfl to suppose that the 
#oul could not see when out of the body by its own jiercep- 
tions, would be great presumption in us who cannot explain 
in what manner the soul perceives when in the body, know - 
ing only that the representations of objects are delineated on 
the retina of the eye j — and how a knowledge of them is con- 
veyed to thte brain* by means of the optic nerve, is< beyond all 
human ingenuity# ’ 

The sacred writers uniformly represent the body merely 
as the clothing of the spirit, so that the soul is wifh respect 
to the body, what the body itself is w’ith respect to th^ gar- 
ment that it wears. Ihey describe death as th&^/fuitiny off 
of the body ; therefbi*e, as the man, who lays aside his clothes, 
does not also throw off his body them, so neither do 
we at death put^ff our spirits to sleep in the grave with thdw 
former habitations. If both are supposed to ^ii^ into the 
state of death and oblivion together, there will be nb mean- 
ing iii our Saviour’s distinction • between them — ^‘fear not. 
themHhat kiU the hody^ and after that(^kate no more that they 
can dd^§«t rather fear Him who can kiU doth soul and body.’’ 
If the death of the body laid the soul into a torpid sleep, then 


* Rev. vi. 9. , t Scripture 'Revel^(|f>ns of a Sute. 

t Senjpoiy^deradons on the condition of the Soul in the intermediate state, 
p. 54. * 
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the mail who the first might be said to kill the second 

also, as the bodjjr shall be one day alive again, and be rejoin- 
ed to the ciial. 

In the parable c^||gthe rich man and Lazarus, botli are said 
to hay^l^ed and been buried, while the soul of the one was 
carrie^away by. angels to a state of blessedness, and the 
other consigned to a state of misery. Christ on the cross, 
said — “ Father into thy hands I commend my spirit,*’ and 
Stephen, when expiring, uttered a similar exclamation. St. 
Paul doubted whether his soul was translated during a vision 
into the third heaven and into paradise and many other ex- 
amples might be given from the sacred writings, of the soul 
and body being considered as distinct, though connected dur- 
ing life, and separated at death, remaining while dead in dif- 
ferent jilaces — ^the one sensible and entire, while the other iai 
dissolved and incorporated with the ground. 

Nor was this doctrine new to the Jews in the time of our 
Lord. However little was revealed to them in their law con- 
cerning the future state of man, it was the general belief that 
the soul esdsts, and can act, or enjoy and suffer, after the dis- 
solution of the body. On this belief were founded the prac- 
tice of witchcraft and necromancy, and the power which sor- 
cerers pretended, or (in some instances) really did possess, 
of calling up the ghosts of the deceased by the aid of de- 
mons, (ff .iRliich the history of the Witch of Fndor is a strik- 
ing proof. Whatever explanation we give o^the appearance 
of the spirit of Samu^ the transaction alfogether clearly 
proves the commqn belief at the time, that Ae spirits of the 
dead continued to live in such a state of exigence as render- 
ed it possible by supernatural aid to hold communication 
with them. In the time of our Saviour, many ages after, 
the same belief we fiiu^llb have prevailed ; and the denial of 
spirits is mentioned in the book of Acts as one of tha^^rrorf 

* I have ^sewhere suggested that St. Paul may not have meant Mmself, 
but another. piSR|K>n ; but,^^ I find all the best authorities of^a different opi- 
nion, I have little doubt that my readers will be inclined ts ado^ thunder- 
standing of the Apostle’s expressions which i have given above.^ 
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of the Sadducees. To this commou opin ^ the Evange- 
lists and .jostles gave their express sanctioii, and delivered 
it as par^f that revelation of the will of Go^Ulf'hich they 
were commanded to publish. 

Many Christian writers who have denied the doctsk^e of an 
mtermediate state, freely admit that the nature of ’^e soul 
and of the body is essentially different and distinct, and 1 
am at a loss to understand how any one who 'believes the 
Scriptures can think himself a good Christian, and yet hold, 
as many do, that the soul is so connected with the body as 
to fall by the same death-blow and sink into the grave, which 
is a doctrine at direct variance with many passages in these 
writings. 

If the soul be a mere property or quality of the brain, then 
4t must unquestionably become insensible and die with the 
body. It must continue totally unconscious as long as the 
body does ; and although He who at first formed the outward 
frame of man, could no doubt revive the couscipus powers of 
the soul at the resurrection, (when a changed and immortal 
body shall spring to life,) yet in this case, the icone would 
have no superiority over the other in feeing immortal, for 
both then enter upon an eternal state. 

In other words— -if the mental faculties arise merely from 
the construction or sufesiance of certain bodily organs, then 
by the destruction or separation of these organ^the mind, 
with all its powers'l must cease to exist ; or, at least, if it 
still adhered tb the separated parities of matter, it could 
only be again able to act or exert itself on their coming 'ib- 
gether as they^ere before ; but this supposes the mind to 
be like matter separable into parts, which it is incapable of 
being. If consciousness depends on the brain for its ex- 
isteime, it would be absur4 to si^H^e it to continue when 
this oigan is fallen into dust, or dissolved into air by putre- 
faction. If there be nothing then distinct frodf the bodily 
franle, that change which dissolves the body maet destroy 
the capacity of feeling, because it destroys tha1^^|^Mhich gave 
rise to feeHfig. The particles of the bJfiiy might be believed 
capal^e coming together again by Almighty power, and 
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of being arraE|||pd as they were before, or in such a manner 
as' to produce ifiind with all its various faculties*^ but while 
the body lift dead, so must the soul also, if the one be wholly 
dependent on the.^jther. The soul or mind, if this were the 
fact, '^piadd consist of certain particles capable of remeriiber- 
ing, w^rig, hating, &c. all disjoined at death, and as each 
could not be supposed to retain an individual consciousness, 
then it must be imagined that consciousness only arises when 
they are all conjoined, and the body is alive. 

“ If matter be iriitot all, or rather, if matterfc have nothing in 
common with thought, but be absolutely and wholly distinct 
from the thinking principle, the decay of matter cannot be 
considered indicative of the decay of mind, unless some other 
reason can be shown for the mental dissolution than the mere 
external decay itself ; still less can it be considered as indiii^ 
cative of such mental decay, if every notion which we are 
led to form of the mind, imply qualities inconsistent with 
the very possibility of such a change of decomposition as the 
body exhibits 1 '’*“ 

“ The great inquiry then is, whether our thoughts and feel- 
ijigs be, in the strictest sense of the term, particles- of mat- 
ter, affected in a certain manner in that wliich-we term an 
organ,” — or — Is there any principle of thcfe:ght and feel- 
ing, then, distinct from that extendi divisible mass, which 
we term tins corporeal frame? ”t . - 

The Epicurean philosophers taught- that the soul is a fine 
or subtile kind of air^^mposed of prunit^e atoms. The 
CEartesians believed thinking to be the ess^ce of the soul, 
and thus deduced its immateriality and consequent immor- 
tality. Spinoza and numerous materialists maintained that 
nothing exists in the world besides matter — ^therefore the 
soul must be matter-^^ftllierefore it must also be the saiAlte as 
that of some part of 1 ;he visible body : — conclusion^ it will 
be seen, n^ even logically or physically founded bp the very 
assertion i«|ipon which they are made 40 rest. They aught 
have as insisted that nothing could be explained or rm- 

* Riown’s T-eclnres on the Philosophy of Mind. ' ^ ihid. 
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derstood, but what they knew^ and which within the li- 
mits of their simple comprehension. 

**The materialist,” says Dr. Crombie, discijijilllB the hy- 
pothesis that the brain is merely an orgm, thw necessarily 
implying an agent ; and contends, that the brain the 

thinking substance. That I, as a conscious, intelll|^R^ will- 
ing being, and the brain are one and the same thing.” — ^Dr. 
Priestly has affirmed, that it is the eye only that sees, the 
ear that hears, and the nose that smells,” — an assertion that 
m^y facts disprove, and yet he is joined by so eminent a 
physiologist as Mr. Laurence, who cannot surely have re- 
fieeted on the phenomena of sleep-walking, which alone must 
convince of the contrary, and show that these are merely or- 
gans. When a person speaks of himself he does not mean 
jiis hrairif neither does he suppose that the muscles are the 
sources of motion but the instruments, in the same way as 
the bmin -is the. organ first acted on by the thoughts, but not 
the thinking being ; the agency of the brain .;|»eing merely 
necessary in the communication, and the brain seems to be 
as different from the person willing, as the muscles^, the ten- 
dons, or the neiwes. 

The eyes d#not see, nor the ears hear, nor the tongue 
speak they are merely the instruments ^ade 

use of by the soul when it chooses to receive m^ernal im- 
pressions, (which are conveyed to the sensorium by means of 
the nerves proceeding from these orgOps,) or to communicate 
with others, eye, when newly taken out of the head 
recently kill^ sMmal, may be observed to have the picture of 
objects refracted on its retina, the same as when connected 
Avith the living brain, but it is merely a very perfect optical 
insfrHment, and cannot be said to itself more than a 

telescope does when we are looking through it. Even the re- 
presentation of an ol^ct on the living eye, or a so^^d striking 
on tble ear, is not supcient to convey the impression to the 
mind, tmlel^s the latter be attentive and disposed t^receive it ; 
making use, iff short, at the time, of its iiUtruments of percep- 
tion ; fhitlhe mind is often observant of what is going on with- 
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out any sensibl^effort. How often does abstraction prevent 
sounds fropi b^g heard, and objects from bej^g seen, al- 
though thijllliir had been struck, and the eye receriiNed the im- 
pression. Sven , pain may be unfelt, although the nerves 
may Qgsp|V‘the sensation to the brain, as .they do the sense 
of objii^vrhich strike the eye or sounds from the eai-. The 
soul’s- not being at times aware of .these communications 
which have actually reached the brain, shows that it cannot 
be this .organ which thinks or perceives, and proves that the 
soul is something iwhich can make use of its powers or not 
as it pleases.- The mind of an absent person (to use a well 
understood term) is often so wrapt up in its own cogitations 
as to’know nothing of what is passing outwaf^ly : he sees 
not the'person standyig before him, nor hears the noise which 
is making his ears to tingle. It is clearly not matter, there-, 
fore, that perceives, any more than it is the feet that deter- 
mine to go a journey, or the eyes that resolve to look at any 
thing. 

If it be admitted that the soul is not dependent on the or- 
ganizatiopi of the Iwaiu, or on any part of the body, it is not 
a necessary consequence that it is mere etnpty spaeef or that 
it has no body of iis *ovm nature^ because we cannot see it at 
present, or e\'en comprehend i^. We never?iliiw it when in 
the ht>^y> iior in the act of vleaving it^ and are ignorant how 
its will mOyes a finger, (which it can yet do almost with the 
rapidity of thought,) or how it performs way act of life. We 
have many examples in vHoly Writ of the hfi^man eyes, and 
those of inferior animals — ^Balaam’s ass for instance — 
being opened by the power of God to behoMl what, in their 
ordinary state, they could not see, and we therefore have no 
ground to assume that every thing can be seen by eyes such 
as ours are constituted|^^;I do not refer exclu8ivd.y to mere 
spiritual beings, (to whom we assign, in imagination, a sort 
of aerial naDfire,) but to real material. structures. Our Lord^s 
material lipdy was rendered visible ahl^invisible by hkn at 
pleasure, fi^th before and after his resurrection from the 
state of ttie dead, tHien it was capable, not only of being 
seen, but of being felt, and able to speak and eatj' the same 
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as any other living body could. There is t^refore. by tJic 
way, nothUtg impossible in our being Kum>u^ed on the 
earth by beings of material natures %vithout ou^mSjang them. 
The eyeaof ^^aam were in a moment rendered- nt to behold 
the Lord* standing before him with a snord in to r hand, 
and to the servant of Elisha, a new sense (we may^ifl^) was 
imparted, when he saw the mountain full of horses and 
chariots of fire round about Elisha.”t 

Great disputes have arisen amtuig metaphysicians about 
the particular nature of the soid, whether it is material or 
immaterialy — ^two terms which arc seldom so ■well defined as 
they ought to be. The first is commonly understood to 
mean that tiws* soul is mattery however light or aerial y -and 
the second, that it is quite distinct from all matter, and in- 
, dependent of it, being only mere empty space, a principle, 
quality, power, thought, or described by some term tending 
only to confound all definite notions. But materiality y when 
applied to the soul, I apprehend, more properl^implies, that 
it is a property or quality attached to the brain, or to some 
part of the bodily frame ; lives W’hile the body lives, and dies 
or*becomes insensible when the body but shall revive 

also with it a^ain ; — ^that it cannot exikt in a state of abso- 
lute separatidUfrom the body^ and therefore is not immortal , 
of itself , Irntnaterialismy on other hand, I do notjthink 
ought to mean mere nothing in substance, or empty space, 
but only something quite dilferent from the visible matter of 
the body, or any thing of the same imture, — ^not made up of 
parts, and continently not liable to decomposition by the 
common laws cn all matter with which we are acquainted — 
that its particular nature is as yet incomprehensible, but 
that it is able to subsist as a Being, conscious and active 
when the body is fallen to dust, andf'that it may have some 
subtle, invisible vehicle, perhaps not very dissimilar to light- 

— ^ 

• Hie Hebrew which o^translators generally reader “ the Lord,” 

signifies God himtelf, — or® of the persons bf the Godhead, (generally the Se- 
cond) as the slightest consideration even of the context will pSij^e niust be the 
case in most instances where the Hebrew word Malak is used, 
f 2 Kings vi. 17. 
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7iing, to wlu£h we cannot apply the term matter in its usual 
acceptation Twid yet this fluid cannot he called empty space. 

Mr.vMlI^e asks — cftuld not God have eildowed matter 
with tli^power of thought? — rbut this is unfair mode of 
putt^g the question. It is not what the Creator cbuld have 
don^'hut what he -has done, which we Are inquiring, and it 
is a very just observation of Sir Humphry Davy’s, that it 
might as well be asked whether God hould not have made a 
house its own tenant ?* 

Material! stst,-. or those who believe thaj the soul must fol- 
low the fate of the body, and remain insensible when the 
lattec docs, attach so much importance to this opinion of 
Mr. Locke’s, (wliich certainly does seem to Cri^ur such ideas) 
that I shall quote the observations of a most acute and high- 
ly esteemed moral philosophet respecting it, which will 
show how untenable it must be considered — “ I cannot hut 
think,” says Dr. Brown,t •“ that the too great caution of 
Mr. Locke ..by giving the sanction of his eminei^ name to 
the possibility, at least, of the superaddition of thought as a 
mere quality, to a system of particles;]: ’which, as a number 
of particles, havl’ no thought, yet have,- as a whole, tvhat 
they have not as parts of that whole, has tended in a great 
degree to shelter the manifest inconsistencj^of the doctrine 
of the materialist. He was umvilling to limit the di-vine 
power j and from the obscurity of our notion of the con- 
nexion of the feelings of the mind, in any manner, udth the 
changes induced in. the bodily frame, he conceived that the 
annexation of thought to the system of particles itself, would 
be but a slight addition to difficulties tha#- must at any rate 
be admitted. He forgot, however, that a system of particles 
is but a name for the separate particles which alone have any 
real existence in natum.; that^Hie affirmation of ^hat is con- 
tradictory is very different frotn the mere admission of igno- 

* Consolations in Travel, or Last Days of a Philosopher. 

t Late Pifofessor of Moral Philosophy in the l^hiversity of Edinburgh. 

^ Ail lua^r is divisible into particles or atoms, and the brain being mat- 
ter, is, of course, capabt^ of being so divided. The whole body of man is a. 
system or collection of particles which may be separated. 
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rance.’^— “ It is no daring limitation of the divine power to 
suppose that even the Omnipotent himself canhbt confound 
the mathematical properties of squares and hex^MK ^ and 
it would be no of irreverence to his power thou^' it were 
capable of doing every thing which is not contradictory, to 
suppose that he cannot give to a system of organs a quality 
wholly distinct from the qualities of all the separate parts : 
since the organ itself i| only a name which we give to those 
parts, that are all which truly exist as the organ.”* 

Some have considered this question of littkf consequence, 
but I am not of the same way of thinking ; for if all w'hich is 
in us is of such a material nature as to be attached to tlie mat- 
ter of the bod^fs^it then ^inevitably follows that the dissolu- 
tion of the animal frame, and the cessation of sense or, con- 
sciousness in the soul go together. The inference is natural 
that there is an end of the man, at least that till the resur- 
rection he is nothing, and if this be so, then even his future 
immortalijgr becomes very doubtful, since the ^ul, nhich 
Scripture bolds as immortal, is not more so than the body, 
which it always distinguishes as mortal : but, if tliere is 
lodg^ in these bodies a mind wbich is of a:' substance or es- 
sence entirely distinct from the body, and that may subsist 
independent of^, then quite other thoughts and views will 
be suggested to us, and we do hot fear at death that wc shall 
then enter on “ the first dark day of nothingness,’^ as Lord 
Byron expresses the state of man which then commences ; 
and as many, (wKb fancy themselves good Christians) agree 
with him in, hoping only for a return to a sense of mental* 
feeling after the nsing of their bodies, when perhaps some 
thousand years have elapsed. 

Those materialists who hold the doctrine that the soul is 
but a qualit for property of th® brain, which it will again be 
endued with at the resurrection, must of course consider 
the dead body or its remains as all of the man which exists j 
for mere qualities or properties cannot exist withoql that on 
which they depend and emanate from. Such philosophers 

• — I , 

• Brown’s Lectures on Moral Philosophy. ^Lecture 96 . 
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must admit i&at the departed lie in their graves senseless 
and retUQ^d to dust, the soul following the fate of the body. 
They wlBia see no mistaken idea of the in the lines 

which tell us that — 

“ Ev’n the great Caesar dead and turned to clay. 

May stop a hole to keep the wind away ! 

Or in the following epitaph on a Dutt^mau : — 

“ lleturn’d to earth, beneath this sod. 

Lies what was t'^ander Hildenbrod ; 

But he will rise by God’s direction ; 

And waken at the i*esurrection.” 

— *‘And your body shall be given, to be dissected,” — said 
the judge, to a hardened murderer of the loAver order, who 
was tried a short time ago in Edinburgh. — “ Thank you, my 
Lord,” answered the prisoner, is well you cannot dissect 
the soul.” Thus the most learned and^the mostjgnorant 
amongst us believe the soul to be of a distinct ana’uncora- 
pounded nature but the doctrines of phrenologists as well 
as materiklists hav^ a great and evil tendency to lead a 
belief of its being made up of parts in some measure like 
the^ body ; — that by the scalpel of the anatpmist, and by 
measurement of the head, tlpey can divide and distinguish 
the different dispositions, propensities, and powers of the 
spirit or mind. I know that an inference to this extent is 
denied by the supporters of tJiat delusive science, but when 
they ascribe various distinct inherent properties and faculties 
to certain parts of the brain which they separite according to 
a fanciful theory into imaginary portions or organs, and af- 
firm that the mind^depends for all its faculties on the relative 
proportional size which these parts bear to each oiiher — ^were 
this true, we should naturally Sraw the conclusion that the 

-SI 

* “Uneducated reason, and tlie raost scientific research, equally induce us 
to believe that we are composed of an assemblage'^ organs formed of com- 
mon inert mat^r, such as may be seen after death ; a principle of life and ac- 
tion ; and a sentient and rational faculty ; all intimately connected, yet each 
diitinct from the other 

Tletl<><!tion8 on Phrenology, l>y John AherneJhy, F.R.S. 182J. 
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soul itself cau be so divided. According to phrfenology, phy- 
sical reasons may explain at least the primar^^tuses of 
crime, (or stimulants thereto) and of anyWwian ac- 

ticpi or propensity ; hut the pliability of its doctrines and the 
learning of its. professors are most eminently shoum in ex- 
plaining why a particular organization does not sometimes 
aetually produce the^orresponding predicted consequences, 
and demonstrating that it ought and would have done so but 
for certain other organic hindrances or countervailing con- 
formations which were at first overlooked ! determine on 
a man’s character — on his good or evil disposition, Accord- 
ing to the s ^p e of his head or the relative pi’oportions 
which one part bears ta another, u ithout having any stan- 
dard to refer to, seems very absurd ; and as to pretending to 
ascertain the exact divisions of the brain from the shape of 
the head, u e have the opinion of the best anatomists that it 
is impossible, and%hat the brain is not so divided as phre- 
nologist4 wish to persuade us. Were it divided as accurate- 
ly as the lines on their plaster casts wf)uld indicate — were 
eyijjry bump outside accompanied by a porrespondent hollow 
inside — were the thickness oi skulls and' their integuments 
uniform, or even so in the same cranium, to be known?, by 
looking at the living head, an^the size and shape' of the in- 
nermost compartments of the brain to be ascertained by out- 
ward appearances — tlieii such conclusions as to Vtrharaeter 
would at least have a seeming better foundation. Plirenolo- 
gy is said by its supporters to be a doctrine founded upon 
facts invariably bbserv'ed ; but many facts have been brought 
to contradict its conclusions. The consideration of these, 
however, would carry us much farther thar^is here necessary. 

Xhe operation of reason and understanding, and the ac- 
tivity of our thoughts, are incompatible with the soul beij|j|g 
matter in the same sense as our bodies are. The multitude 
of distinct ideas arift notions which dwell in our souls, are 
none of them accountable from matter. The reason and 
judgment can overrule the reports of ou^senses, and correct 
the errors and deceptions of them. On*scnse, for instance. 
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tells us^ tha| things at a distance are less than ovfr reason 
assure^, u| they really are in themselves : as that the body of 
t.he,smj |j| |^nly a foot in diameter, hut our judgment informs 
us otlierwise. The reason is continually cSfe'ecting the rc- 
portsj of the eye, for there is no sense which is so liable to 
be deceived as the sight. It is thus mistaken from appear- 
ances much oftencr than we imagine, but so rapidly does 
reason set us right when deceived i# this respect, that we 
arc frequently not aware that we have been so. 

Now, wha|^ is the principle which controls our senses and 
corrects the’*^eceptions of them ? If the soul be mere mat- 
ter, it can only judge of things according to the impressions 
which are made upon our senses : but m’ e-jUdge otherwise, 
and see cause to do so many times. Therefore it must be 
some higher principle which judges of things, not by the 
material imjjrcssions whieli they make upon our senses, but 
by other measures. 

As all the nerves terminate in the brain, or form a conti- 
nued couununication from it to every part of the body, it 
might be imagined that it is the brain which sees, hears, &c. 
because all the bodily senses convey what is impress^jfl. on 
t^cm to that organ. But even here, experience proves that 
life or thought is not absc^tely inherent in, or forms a part 
of the brain, as materialists vimuld fain establish. They are 
most intimately connected, but not one. The head seems 
more particularly the resi^nce of the spirit : it has been 
called the jialace of the soul ; but an inhabitant of any dwell- 
ing does not form a part of that dwelling, or is necessarily 
dependent on it for life or consciousness. “ If the brain,” 
says Dr. Crombie, “ be the thinking substance, it is evident, 
from its unceallng change, and repeated renovations, that 
identity of substance is not necessary to the feeling of per- 
sonal identity.”* Can it then be fairly affirmed that the 
brain itself feels pleasure or pain ? Is it occasionally bene- 
volent, sorrowful, angry ? ‘^It may undergo,” as Dr. C. ob- 
serves, certain changes by the influence of these passions, 

•^^Ifatural Theology, Vol. IT. p. 476. 
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but it liT not the being that is pleased, or oiTe^ded, that is 
dejected, or rejoices, — that fears, or hopes, mat wills, or 
reasons.” The power to move a limb depends c|f^||ie sen- 
sibility of the "^propriate nerves being able to convey the 
command (we cannot say how) to the muscles t« do their 
duty, — ^to contract and relax as necessary, and on the latter 
being in the state of vigour requisite, but we must not con- 
found the instrument ^ith the artificer. Indeed the modern 
theory of materialism has been entirely overturned by rea- 
sonings from facts — from experience. Dr. Perriar proves 
by evidence, apparently complete and indil^P^tablc^ that 
ever}’ part of the brain has been injured, and a great pro- 
portion of it Ic^ u'ithout affecting the act of thought.* 
“Many cases,” says the Rev. Mr. Rennel, “have passed 
under my own observation, where the failure of voice, cold- 
ness of the extremities, a pulse scarcely sensible, and other 
sjTnptoms have announced to the worn-out constitution, the 
approach of dissolution, and yet the memory, the judgment, 
and ev'en ihe fancy itself of the aged patient were unabated. 
In age as well as in disease at an earlier period, when the 
tape# of life has been exhausted even to its last spark, and 
extinction M’as now rapidly advancing, the mind, so far from 
partaking in the decay or the detraction of the body, has 
appeared to be endowed with a strength and a clearness of 
intellectual vision, increasing gradually as the moment of its 
emancipation was now approaching. ”t 

Consumption, during its last stages, is a disease in which 
the above is often illustrated ’i)y striking examples. When 
the whole frame seems reduced to the utmost degp’ee of 
feebleness consistent with being able to support the glim- 
mering flame of life, the mind has often been known to flash 
out with a brightness of conception, and a vigour never sur- 
pass#^ when the body is in full and robust health. Many 
instances have been known, where, after the cold hand of * 


* Sce"TMeinoirs of tlie Literary and Philosophical Sociefj- of Manchester. 
\ nl. J\'. 

f Itpjnarts oa Scepticism, p. 10f>. 
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death had rendered the whole limbs powerless a^d dead, 
with the pulses of life for ever stopped in them as belonging 
to a m||Birdl, — while his icy approaches were fast nearing to 
the vital parts— that even then the mind shf^ed undiminish- 
ed powei^, although the feeble lips could scarce give its 
wishes utterance, and the fatal blow has been struck in the 
midst of a last farewell on earth. 

Arguments for the soul’s independjcnce of the body, from 
such facts, have bee^j endeavoured to be controverted by a 
specious but unfounded assumption, that in those cases of 
disease wlikli preyed upon the body without affecting the 
mind until, death destroyed its means of communicating with 
tlie external world, — the brain continued so||||pd and healthy, 
or at least comparatively so j — that in cases where the limbs 
died first, the brain continued to live as long as the person 
spoke, and that even the whole of the limbs might be am- 
putated without the mind suffering in the least, which cer- 
tainly in so far is true, and in some instances this reasoning 
may hold good, the brain remaining sound, but it cannot be 
so in all. So learned a physiologist as Dr. Elliotson, insists 
that sucli arguments for the immortality of the soul and con- 
tinued consciousness are^‘ perfectly groundless, for any func- 
tion will remain vigorous to the last, if the organ which per- 
forms it is not the seat of' the disease, nor much connected 
by sympathy, or in other modes with the organ which is tli^ 
seat of the disease : — ^the stomach often calls regularly for 
food, and digests it vigorously, while the lungs are almost 
completely consumed by ulcefation.”* But even facts con- 
tradict the inference Dr. E. here attempts to draw. 

When the stomach is injured or diseased, its digestive fa- 
culties are impaired j when the lungs are affected in their 
structure, the breathing is jmpeded, and in the same way 
when any bodily organ is out of order, its functions^^e al- 
so deranged. Now, if the mind is merely a function of the 
brain, disease in this part ought always to have a proportion- 
ate effect on the phenomena of inindf^i«/ it is not so.^ True, 


* See Dr. £lliot«8|'.s Notes to his translation of Blumenbach’s Pliysiologj'. 
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injiiries^;to the brain often affect the mind, and have deranged 
it in a great degree ; but this ought to folloAV as a necessary 
consequence in every case, if the mind directly depi|||ded on 
the brain as niu^ as the digestion docs on the stomach, and 
the breathing does on the lungs. If the mind is aotually in- 
herent in the substance of the bnun, then if a part of the 
latter be abstracted, a part of the mind .must of course be 
lost also, but which no materialist luxs been bold enough to 
affirm, because facts would immediat<^ contradict him. Dr. 
Abercrombie* cites Various cases which illustrate this very 
strikingly, particularly that of a lady in M'hoillf- one half of 
the brain was reduced to a mass of disease j but who re- 
tained all her .Acuities to the last, (except that there ivas 
an imperfection of vision, t) and had been enjt)ying herself 
at a convivial party a few hours before her death. If we 
would belicA'c the assertions of phrenologists, this case per- 
haps might be, explained to the satisfaction of the material- 
ist and consistent with his theoiy, for tliey insist that the 
mental faculties are double, and that the head is divided in- 
to two, containing a double set of organs for the same fa- 
culties, and that consequently even if one half of the brain 
be destroyed, the other could carry %n the operations of the 
mind in the same manner as w'e hai c two eyes and two c^s. 
They would have to show, however, that one complete side 
qj: set of organs had in the aboi’e case continued sound, and 
that the disease lay entirely in the other, which, from Dr. 
A.’s description, would not appear to have been the case 
with the accuracy of division necessary. Dr. Paris relates 
a very interesting case of a gentleman of great mental 
poAvers, Avho AA'as severely afflicted Aifith headaches, and a 
complication of disorders, but Avho retained Itll his mental 
pow'ers. His complaints reducypd his bodily frame exceed- 
ingly, and he sunk under, them. On dissection, the Avhole 
substance of the brain was found perfectly blanched, and al- 
though its structure was uninjured, yet from its deficiency 


+ 1 his may havf hefu orrasmnifH hy disease affertlt^pthe optic nerves. 
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of blood it, was evident that its action could not have Been 
healthy and vigorous.* A man mentioned by Dr. Ferriar, 
who died OT“an affection of the brain, retained all his facul- 
ties entire till the very moment of his death, which Avas sud- 
den : on examining his hbad, the whole right hemisphere, 
that is, one half his brain, was found ^destroyed by suppura- 
tion. In a similar case recorded by Diemerbroek, half a 
jjound of matter Avas found in the brain j and in one by Dr. 
llcberdcn, there was halfift pound of water. A man, men- 
tioned by Mr. O’Halloran, suffered such an injury of the 
head, that a lar^ pt)rtion of the bone was removed, and du- 
ring seventeen days, nearly one half of the brain was thrown 
out : yet the man retained all his intellectu^' faculties to 
tlie very moment of dissolution ; and through the whole 
course of the disease, his mind maintained uniform tranqml- 
lity, Mr. Marshall records an important case of a man AA-ho 
died with a pound of water in his brain after haA'ing been 
h)ng in a state of idiotcy, but who a very short AA'hile before 
his death becanie perfectly rational. 

When in that dreadful s^age of cholera called collapse, 
during whicli the principal organs of animal life seem to be 
struck with a deadly chill— Avhen the heart has no poAA'er to 
send the blood into the extremities, and this fluid resembles 
tar — Avhen the breath feels as cold as if it had come over a 
t ract of snoAv, and the strength of the limbs is gone — ^AA^hen 
the voice can scarce rise into i| whisper, the mind can con- 
tinue its A'igour to the last. — “ During the' whole of this pe- 
riod,” says Dr. Abercrombie, “the mind in general remains 
entirely unimpaired.” f Another able medical writer of 
great experience in this mysteriously spreading disease adds 
his testimony to the same effect. “ While every thing indi- 
cates corpon^al prostration, the intellectual fiiculties remain 
undisturbed, and the victim seems endued with a fearful con- 
sciousness of his situation.’’^ Can any one believe that in 

* See Dr. Paris’ Treatise on Diet. Appendix. ^ 

1 4Riggestions regarding Malignant Cholera, by J. Abercrombie, M. D 
>age 6. 

J Practical Observatio^on the same, by D. M. Moir, Surgeon. 
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the 'above ciretimstances the mind loses not its powers be- 
cause the brain may retain its physical and healthy sound- 
ness ? — Impossible j — ^the brain cannot remain but must 
Buflfer in proportion to the rest of the corporeal frame, de- 
pending as it does (in common ^th every other organ and 
Unction of the body) ,on a proper supply of blood from the 
heart. ^ 

T\ve. mvajil. Tcvwj wot, he able to act with, its usual vigour 
and sowtvAiveaa, whew the organs ewgvwe, h^ whvch whfew 
in the body it communicates wT.th the external system of 
things, is deranged from that unknown sl^ necessary for 
its proper performance, but this does not certainly indi- 
cate that the igubstance of the brain itself is actually endowed 
with a power to think or to wdll, more than a stick in the 
hand is endowed Avith a power to give a blow : the stick 
may be dropt, and the hand yet retain the power to inflict 
the blow, if it got back the stick ; and so may the power of 
the mind remain the same, though Avithout the ability to 
shoAv it. We may have seen the hand and the stick sepa- 
rated, and have been sensible^ that the hand retained its 
power, if excited by the unit : we have not seen the soul 
and the brain separated, so that we could examine the soul 
in that state, but if we have strong reasons for believing 
they are capable of such separation, we must not reject it on 
this account, for reasons already given. 

Such cases as those now cited with regard to the brain, in 
the opinion of Dr. Abercrombie, (and I think every impar- 
tial person must agree with him,) *‘give no countenance to 
the doctrine of materialism, which some have presumptuous- 
ly deduced from a very partial vIW of the influence of ce- 
rebral disease upon the manifestation of blind. They show 
us indeed,* in a very striking manner, the mind holding in- 
teitMDurse with the external world, through the medium of 
the brain and nervous system, and, by certain diseases of 
these organs, they ^ow us this intercourse impaired or sus- 


* Dr. A. here alludes also to many very important and curious eases given 
by him, besides those here mentioned. 
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peiidetl ; but they show nothing wore. In pilPticaiarj they • 
warrant nothing in any degree ansdogous to those partial de- 
ductions which form the basis of materialism. On the con- 
trary, they show us the hmn injured and diseased to an ex- 
traordinary extent, withom the mental functions being af- 
fected in any saBisible degree. Th^ show us, farther, the 
manifestations of mind obscured for a time, and yet their 
reviving in all their original vigour, almost at the very mo- 
ment. ol Jh%'so\nt:\on. \w m X!ne m\sA, 

cut off from all intercourse with the external world, recall- 
ing its old impfifesions, even of things long forgotten j and 
exercising its powers on those which had long ceased to ex- 
ist, in a manner totally irreconcilable with any idea we can 
form of a material function.” 

From our finding that the dissolution of - matter in which 
living beings were most nearly interested, is not their de- 
struction, — it shows demonstrably, that there is no ground 
to think that the dissolution of any other matter, or destruc- 
tion of any other organs and instruments will be the de- 
struction or dissolution of living agents from the like kind 
of rchition. And we have no reason to think that we stand 
in any other kind of relation to any thing which we find dis- 
solved by death. 

Every part of the human body is in a constant state of 
change. Its very outward appearance alters so much that 
the intimate friend who has been absent a number of years, 
particularly in warm climates, may be so changed that we 
may be able to trace but slight resemblance to his former 
self — ^yet he is still called the same man. How different 
are we in appearance dunng childhood and in manhood ? 
yet we reckon ourselves the same. Why ? — ^not because we 
have the same person, but because our souls have undergone 
no such alteration. A man feels that the being called Mm- 
self remains essentially the same. “In particular,” says 
Dr. Abercrombie, “his remembrance the occurrences of 
hi^ early days he feels to be totally inconsistent with the 
idea of gn impression made upon a material organ, except 
. he has recourse to the absurdity of supposing that one series 
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ofp€tHkdes, ^ ihey depar^, tran$f erred the picture to those 
which came to occupy their room.” This argument, for the 
distinct and separate nature of the soul from the matter of 
the body, merits particular attenUon. 

Tlie most eminent anatomists ^n, in afi&rming the perpe- 
tual waste and renetWjdof every pait M ^tihuinan body, so 
that in the course of an ordinary lif«j a man niay have a 
number of different bodies, not one particle of the one be- 
ing the same as contributed to tilie formation of the othi^r. 
“During this unceasing clninge,” as Dr. Cromhie notices, 
“ every individual is conscious of continui^ the same be- 
ing.” How can this continual change, he asks, be recon- 
ciled to the conviction of personal identity, on the hypothe- 
sis, that the brain is the thinking, conscious being ? Can 
identity consist with perpetual change ? — He refers to the 
opinion of the celebrated surgeon, Mr. Charles Bell, who gives 
it as a fact incontestibly established, that in the course of a 
long life, every part of our bodies is changed several hundred 
times ! * Suppose, however, that a man at the age of seventy 
has had a completely renewed body only once every seven 
years of his life. He will at that age have lost nine bodies 
in a gradual and imperceptible manner, still considering 
himself all along as the same man ; the body he then has, 
we shall further suppose, suddenly dies and moulders away 
before our eyes. Would this be a proof to us that the soul 
which had survived loss of nine bodies should cease to 
exist, because it had lost a tenth, and so could not longer 
communicate with the world ? — surely not. 

The intimate sympathy which exists between the soul and 
body, (the understanding and m^nory, for example, being 
at times influenced by the disposition of the body, so as often 
in old age to decline along with it,) has been made an objec- 
tion to the immaterialism of the soul,t or of its being of a 

• See Library of Useful Knowledge, No. IX. known to be the production 
of Mr. Bell. 

-t In making use of the term iiiSfhatcrUdity as applied to the soul, I b(fig it 
may be borne in mind, that no more is implied than that the soul is not 
merely a quality or property of the visible matter of the body, and is of a . 
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distinct nature. The utmost, Lowever, that^ia«{troves is, 
that there is an intimate union wftween them ^ich is the 
cause of the sympathy j and if there be such an union, it is 
natural to imagine that there would exist a sympathy between 
them, that the body shoufll be affected with the delights and 
distiirbances o^^e wind, and that ,t|^, soul should also take 
part in the pleasuref-and pains of the body, when the sen- 
sation is brought by the nerves to the sensorium. 

* The soul may have no^ jigther means of communicating with 
the u'orld here around it, but by the living animal frame, which 
it inhabits, ye^' to infer decidedly that it cannot exist as a 
sentient be^ig without its being attached to the brain, is go- 
ing beyond what the utmost researches of science can with 
truth support. “Tliere is nothing repugnant to reason,” 
observes Dr. Crombie, “^in the supposition, that, being dis- 
engaged at deatli from its dependence on organic aid, the 
soul may be capable of exercising its powers by properties 
of its own, either innate, or communicated by the Author of 
its being. As the innigies remain after the visual organ is 
destroyed, so the ideas, ^sentiments, and affections may con- 
tinue to be, after the medium of their production has been 
dlssoh’cd. But udjatever may be the mode of its future ex- 
istence, and agency, whether any organic structure be, or 
be not necessary to its operations, if we have every reason 
to believe that not a sipgle atom of our corporeal frame shall 
perish, we have surely still stronger ^ound for presumption, 
that the immaterial substance, that which truly constitutes 
the man, the body being merely its instrument, will never 
die.”* 

Death does not anniMkUe the materials of which the body 
is formed, for it can be demonstrated that not a particle of 
it cctases to exist : the arrangement merely is iUtered. We 
have, in fact, no conception of annihilation from experience 

perfectly distinct nature from tHe body, although intimately connected with 
it during the life of the latter; not that the soul: ist absolutely nothing, as so 
imich empty space, for it may have a ve|iicle of a kind we know not of, which 
all must at least admit the possibility of being the case. 

* Nalpral Theology. 
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of its effects. ^;Matter change its appeai ancc, its coii- 
sistence, Upd the distribuwn of its parts, but none of it is 
lost. If the sold then is distinct from any result of bodily or- 
ganization, we Iiave no reason to swposejt will be affected by 
any change in the arrangement of^aterial organs, excepting 
into far as relates tojM;^ercourse ii^extemal latfld. 

** Indeed, the soul iffhuman natur^i^ms'to be%ll in all. 
Its various states of changeful feelings direct all the body’s 
motions and affections. It is the |iOul that makes the bo^ 
what it is ; and in a future state of existence, the same soxd 
will still make the same individual being, oiPwhatever com- 
ponent parts its body may be composed.”* 

“ It is not the exterior garb, (to use the words of Dr. 
Crombie) but the internal sense, which constitutes the same 
individual thinking being.”t 

“ This frame, compacted with traoscendeut skill, 

Of moving joints obedient to my will ; 

Nurs’d from the fhiitful glebe, like yonder tree, 

, Waxes and wastes — I call it mtne, not me. 

New matter still the tnouldering mass sustains. 

The mansion chang’d — lAe tenant still remains."*, 


The soul or mind of man is not the Ife of the body, — the 
animating principle of it, or its animal life. Life must be 
something quite distinct. All the iri^ior creation of living 
creatures have an aninotal life, yet we have no sure reason to 
believe that they have^ Immortal souls, or any thing of a si- 
milar nature which will survive their bodies. We know, 
however, nothing on the subject for certain ; and there may, 
for any thing we can tell to the contrary, be as a great a va- 
riety of spiritual natures as there arc material and visible 
ones, and, as the stars are without number, so may be the 
mansions of a future state of existence, all adapted to the 
various tenants intended for them. Many animals have a 


* On the sepfirate existence of Soul, by James Hogg, “ the Ettrisk 
Shepherd." See Fraser’s Magazine for December, 1831. 
t Natural Theology, Vol. II. p. 476. % Arbuthitot. 
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principle within them which thinly reniemberi, shows cun- 
ning, fear, love, friendship, hatrei^ and sorrow, have 

even reason to believe that some animals, as dogs, for in- 
stance, can dream } so we are not entitled decidedly to pro- 
nounce that they shall not^i some manner siurive death, 
although their i^|||i9[ination may proj^jUy be different from 
ours,”and ^.Scripture l^ves us no cl^^unformation on this 
point. They were all present in the earthly paradise of our 
first parents, where God ^d his holy angels kept up a visi- 
ble communication with man when he was pure and perfect, 
and many pious and learned men have imagined heaven to 
be some such material place, in opposition to the wild and 
extravagant i^sas which some enthusiasts have of it, without 
any real grounds from Revelation. I have alluded so far to 
the inferior animals here, and in some other places, merely 
because there are some reasoners who assume the fact of 
their total annihilation or extinction, in order to refute seve- 
ral natural arguments which tend to establish the immorta- 
lity of man. 

To return : Life must be- of a powerful, active, and subtle 
nature, capable of pervading all parts of the body with 
the quickness of thought ; it carries on all the various che- 
mical changes which arc constantly in operation; it con- 
tracts the muscles, causing the heart to send the blood 
tlirough the w'hole mac^ne, and the lungs to inhale the air 
which is so necessary foi* our existence : it prevents putre- 
faction, which begins whenever life Mis wholly fled. The 
last act of life is the rendering of the muscles rigid, and 
when they relax, the body becomes perfectly flexible and 
the work of decomposition begins. The body is not in the 
common state of . inanimate matter as long as rigidity con- 
tinues, nor subject to the process of decomposition, by which 
dead animal and vegetable matter hastens to mix itself again 
with the earth. Life seems sometimes to quit the body 
slowly ; at other times, in an instant, % when struck by 
lightning, when no rigidity takes place and putrefaction in- 
stantly commences. The involuntary motions, sucii as those 
of the heart and the lungs, are not subject to the will, and are 
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kept up wlt|||put it : yet require a constant power to 
in motion, ulllach ceases not in some degree for 
a ioKHnent, without death ensuing. The movements which 
are caused by the will, fdl^ow its indications' with amazing 
rapidity, and beyond M'hat we%re conscious of exj;rting. 
- When we wish to m< y ..a finger, we see l4|||efFect of volition 
on it by its being nuWed as we chooie it to be, but in per- 
forming rapid music, or writing a single line quickly— how 
inconceivably fast must the communication pass along the 
nerves ! The fingers could not of Ihemselves spell a word, or 
know which note is to follow another, but the directions to 
do all this must be conveyed to them, and this often M-itliout 
our thinking particularly on the spelling of eS^ Avord, or of 
the exact order of musical notes, but j^et avc are conscious 
that it is the will, proceeding from the mfnd AA'hieh causes 
these effects. We haA'e no consciousness of causii>g the 
contraction and dilation of the heart, which therefore Ave maj’ 
belief not to be kept up by the spirit of a man. There 
is ano|]^er power within him be^des his soul, and this is his 
mortal Jife^ by which perhaps the^soul is enabled to act upon 
the body. Even if this was ascertained to be the case, and 
we had a true knoAvledge of the nature of dnimal life, still, 
how the soul and the life are connected, and hoAv the one 
can influence the other, AA^ould remain nearly as great a mys- 
tery as ever. 

Philosophers have in fact discovered a subtle fluid per- 
vading the body, invisible while in it, but capable of being 
rendered visible both on entering or leaA'ing it, and able to 
perform all the phenomena of animal life. Life in the body 
is seen instantly to expire on the total abstraction of this 
mysterious fluid; there is therefore an evident connexion 
between it and the life which animates us, and physiologists 
have traced many other points of identity. It is certain 
and undeniable, that diming life, electricity pervades all ani- 
mal bodies, and softer death that it does not ; nay, that then 
it cannot be madJfto enter them : that is, after it has once 
entirely left them. In the*language of electricians, the body 
is a conductor of electricity during its life, and when dead is 
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not so. • Electricity can produ||Lall the usual effects caused 
by a living principle in the and as on its absence they 

all cease, there cannot be a doubt that it'acts a most impor- 
tant part where it is placed, for llature does nothing in vain^: 
its presence preijents ^trefaction, — so does life when 
electricity is -gjjtdenly and wholly|i||riven out of the body, 
(as by a flash of lightning) putre^ction immediately be- 
gins : — ^the presence of electricity when proceeding by what 
are called the eighth psiir of nerv'es from the brain to the 
stoinafrh, can keep up digestion in this natural laborato#^^, as 
has been proved experimentally in a decisive and curious man- 
ner by Dr.^^'ilsoii Phillip. In a living animal when one of 
these ncrveS*was severed, digestion was greatly impaired, and 
■when both were divided, it entirely ceased. By keeping up 
a galvanic action along tliese nerves, this power went on in 
the stomach, but w henever the galvanism was withdrawn, the 
digestion ceased.-* But this discussion wotild lead jmc too 
far, if jnirsued, and I shall only add, that in the opinion <)f 
some of the very ablesif^hen,^ (who have inv'esti||6ltcd the 
various phenomena connected -with the human frkme, with 
the deepest knowledge and most persevering assiduity,) 
liglUn'iuy or oT^rfrinty ds the life of the body, but that the 
mind is of a distinct and separate nature, not essentially or 
necessarily dependent on the life, or on the formation of the 
clay. This belief is funded on miuiy experiments and ob- 
servations which go far to establish it as a fact, but it is not 
pretended by any one to be demonstrably so, or established 
it>t^yond a (juestion, ho’wever pi'obable it may have been ren- 
dered. J 

The above theoiy is so bold an idea, that I am not sur- 
X)rised at its bd^g ridiculed by those, w'ho, perhaps, coxild 


* LigLtning, electricity, galvanism, and magnetism have been all proved 
to be modifications of the same fluid. 

f I allude here more particularly to the celebr^d John Hunter, and to 
his long well-known and eminent pupil, John Abeirothy, lately deceased. 

J — “ The electric fluid, one of the pi^e agents in physical iiature, and 
j^obably the great spring of vegetable and animal life.” — 

. Crcimbic'H Natural Tlic*>Iogy, Vol. IF. p. 
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not give a sii^ie good r^u against 7ts bcin^ true, he- 
yoQd|hat it seems to them Without any investigation) to be 
very vmprobahle, and because all the phenomena of life can- 
iiot as yet be explained by it, and most likely never shall be 
so in this world ; as, for instance, how tlie will can inlluenco 
it, by causing it to coi^|^‘t the muscles, ^|pt we see \hat 
electricity can do so,)^ or how the involuntary actions and 
processes in the body, are induced so as to keep up life. 

F&r a little while after tleatli, no perceptible alteration 
takes place in the organization of the. body ; — 

Before decay’s efllicing fingers 

H«ave swept tlie lines where lienuty lingers/* 

And it not unfretiuently happens, that lu) /jos^ mortem exa- 
mination, not even a microscopic inspection, could sliow what 
change has taken place in the frame u Jiich should necesaurUy 
have (^asioned death. Life is therefore not dependent on 
any particular conformation of inattei*, hut is something add- 
ed to it,m.nd which can be taken 'ilhhy .without occivsioning, 
for a while, any change in its orgamc structure, leaving it, 
however, in the same state iuid subject to the same laws as 
all inanimate matter is more or less governed by ; liable for 
one thing to decomposition. 

If life, then, is distinct from matter, and is not a mere 
quality of it, but of an entirely difrer|git nature, we may use 
it as one argument why the soul nT% be so also, and that 
the latter may continue to subsist in life and consciousness 
when the body has returned to the dust. Man may thergj|. 
fore he said to be compounded of tubes distinct, yet united 
parts, all of different natures ; — ^the inanimate or insensible 
clay, which is brought into action by the juiimal life, and 
governed by the soul. Triajuncta in uno. One other union 
is, without doubt, greatly more mysterious j but, since such 
is the threefold constitution of man, why should we ever 
doubt or call in emestion the existence of a Trinity of Per- 
sons in the one olmhcad ? 


Byron. 
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Tlie three parts now expla|a|^ as forming the Being call- 
ed man, are neither of them l^^rict language while steparate 
to be so denominated. The dead body, (which is no better 
tharf^ lump of clay,) is not n&n, fcp* the principal part has 
>le|tiit, and the soul itself is not man, but what we-understand 
bjF« .spirit, dtt is, however, as obsert^ed, sufficiently 

accurate, Avhile speaking of a deceased person, to allude only 
to his soul, and to refer to its condition, as that in which he 
is, for it has been sa^d very justly, though it must not be 
taken literally, that the soul of man is the man, being ttife only 
part of him u’^hich thought, reasoned, and felt pleasure or 
pain, andjii tihe same during life in the body and u'hen se- 
parated from it.* 

This consideration is a very important one to be attended 
to in speaking of the dead generally, and its being overlook- 
ed leads to great confusion in our ideas of their condition ; 
but most writers, as I have before remarked, wheni^luding 
to the state of the departed, refer indiscriminately to that of 
the body, or to that dWlhe soul, just as it suits tiiem at the 
time, and their true" meithing is often impossible to be dis- 
covered. 

The' follo^ng remarks to the same purpose arc taken 
from an excellent ,permon by the Rev. George Garioch, 
minister of MeldVaim : — “ It is the doctrine both of reason 
and Scripture, that||^n death, the soul is active and inde- 
pendent of the body. It is the doctrine of reason, for it 
informs us that those attributes and properties which are 
peculiar to mind and matter are essentially different and dis- 
tinct. We are conscious of something within us which 
thinks, remembers, wills, to which we give the name of 
mind. Of till body, we can only say, that it has those pro- 
perties which distinguish matter, dnd which ai*e well knoum 
to us from the e^ddence of sense, viz. solidity, cxtensioji, 

“All the ideas and sensations of which any individual is conscious, arc 
all considered by him as inhering in some beinf^rhich he calls himself, hit 
mind, or his soul. These facts arc too evident either to admit or to require 
proof.” 

Drrxv'n E.«t5tay on Ihe Tininutcriality ;ind Immortality of the Human Soul. 
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hardness, softness. Now, , 
to suppose that matter, whii 


have not the slightest reason 
las these last properticsff 0*11 
have any of the attributes of mind, nor that the mind which 
thinks, can have any of the distinguishing ((ualities ofttnat- 
ter. They are not subject, consequentlj', to tjic same 1^^ 
It would seem to foll6^;^,,;i^erefore, on princ!||es of rcumh. 
that the change in the o^y, to u hich we give the name of 
<leath, does not necessarily imply the same change in tlie 
mind. To that matter of Avhich the bodies of men consist, 
and dfe component parts of which have been ascertained by 
analysis, there is added a principle of orgamic life. But as 
this principle is common both to men and to^he lower ani- 
mals, and belongs to matter in certain states or croiposition, 
the loss of it can have no influence -upon the inind^ of which 
it forms no part. Soon after death a change takes place in 
the combination of the component parts of the body — that 
change ^ which matter of all kinds is subject. The body 
is resolved, by the jirocess of decom|)osition, into its primary' 
elements j* the matter of which it pl^slsts is changed, but it 
is not anhihilated, — AH this is a sia^ciifeit explanation of the 
appearances which present themselves uport the death of the 
body, and accounts for it ho longer possessing^ihose ^lowers 
which denote in it the continuance of life, But it is no proof- 
whatever that life has also fled from the spmt of man ; since, 
as we have already said, it is not subject to those laws by'^ 
which matter is governed. It is the nature of body that its 
component parts arc liable to decomposition, and wc have 
no reason to suppose that mind consists of separate pjirts, 
or that it is subject to kny change resulting from such a 
structure, which could be capable of affecting its condition. 
It by no ‘means, therefore, follows, that th^i^ssolution of 
the body is accompanied' by the death of the soul ; the lat- 
ter may continue in the exercise of all its powers, indepen- 
dent of the change to which the former is necessarily sub- 
ject. This is the doctrine of the soul’s immateriality, 

4nd consequent immortality, which reason itself so pdwer- 
fully tea«^es. As fas? ai| its testimony, therefore, is entitled 
to any"^ weight, it goes to show' that sleep is both a correct 
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fleasing emblem of dealljf^ince^ in both^ t?ie soul con- 
tinues in a state of vigour and activity^ at tlie time token the 
body^ o-t rest'' * 

considea^ation of the powey s^ f the soul in dreaming, 
while the bodiTy organs of sensati^^ave ceased to act, will 
als<) tend to show a distinct and separate nature between 
them. The body sinks down from fatigue, — ^is overpowered 
by sleep and loses its waking senses for a time ; % eyes 
see not, its earsj[iear not, and its limbs are usually power- 
less. At sucl|^times, however, the soul is often most active ; 
its memoyj^i imagination, and other faeulties are more alive, 
and it seems tq^live in an aerial world of its ow'ii creation. 

“ The spirit knows no gross impediments 
In drenins ; but like a thing aerial 
She sinks, and soars, and glides, and floats away 
Delighted,” 

The more we investiga^ the various wonderful phenoniena 
of dreaming, the more decided appears the distinction betw'een 
soul and body, and separate nature of these two. In sleep 
we sometimes see the perfect representation of those we 
know, who are aliv^ even those at a distiiuce, and those who 
have heen long since dead, as well as faces and persons which, 
tt) the best of our itenii^tnbrance, we never beheld when aw'ake, 
or even had an idea of before. We then seem to see ^jlaces 
and scenes, and as it were, to ,liear much, which we can 
afterwards remember with the greatest distinctness. Whe- 
ther th^. soul is really' capable of seeing and heajing without 
the asiijatano^of the eyes or eats, while the body is alive, or 
whether it b*^upposed merely to imagine in sleep that it 
does so, both are equally mysterious. We read of God 
having frequently spoken and represented things to the souls 
of men in visions when their eyes were plosed and their ears 
deaf to all external impressions, and rach ^lommu^ations 

,^,.—1.1. I, . ,,, 1 ,,,^ ■' ■ 
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Sermons on various subjects of Christian doctrine and practice. 1831 . 
f Unimorc, by Professor Wilson of Edinburgh. 
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certeiuly may not have re^|||P the inind by the org^s^f 
its earthly body. Noitv we know assuredly that these dreams 
were not the mere imagmatums of the soul itself, any 
eiibrtis of its 'own, but communications- and representations 
made to it. Job informs us that “ In a dr^^, in a v|j||bn 
of the night, when deqpilpfeep falleth upon nren, — ^then God 
openeth the eai'S of men and sealeth their instruction.”* 
That is to say, he communicates to their spirits in a super- 
natural manner ; probably w'ithout having recourse to the 
bodily organs at all us the media of communication. 

The Word of the Lord” (Christ) “ came^to Abram in a 
v ision, saying. Fear not Abram, I am thy shield, and thy 
exceeding great revraiYl. And Abram said, Lord God, what 
wilt thou give me,” &c.f The context plainly sliows that it 
was our Lord himself who spoke to the patriarch, and God 
on such occasions, often appeared of old under some visible 
form, il^e was probably seen by Abram as well as heard 
at this time. The reply of Abram i||»mis also to have been 
in his sle^, for it is all included under the designation of a 
vision, and most of us have been sensible of having in dreams 
heard words spoken, and of having replied to tliem. 

“ It is delightful to be able,’ ’ says the Editor of the Edin- 
burgh lAterary Gazette, % “ to see with the eyes of our soul 
(for certes in sleep it cannot be with the eyes of our body, 
considering that they arc shut at the iitntt) a thousand im- 
material shapes and prospects which no Waking eye ever 
beheld, y^t with which we hold communication as if sud- 
tlenly carried into a new state of existence.” 

During sleep, the intercourse of theonind and bo^ is ge- 
nerally suspended, and therefore it is the mQSt favourable 
time, for observing (if I may use the expressiHh) their inde- 
pendence on each other. We find that often whien the bodily 
frame is most fatigued and in the soundest sleep, the soul is 
most active, and indeed, may always be active during sleep, 
although^ we oftih ddhiot remember on awakening that our 
thougll^had been <a[iployed at all, and it is the opinion of 


Job xxxiii. 1/>, 16. 
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manj^who have studied , the ,|g|||||^£e of dreaxoiug, that the 
drtams of imperfect sleep are heift revuembered, while those 
of profound sleep are generally forgotten, or perhaps never 
recoffected at all, although they may have manifested them- 

have been 
5 been so ; 

but a moment’s reflection will convmce us we could not de- 
pend on a morg fallacioiis test. A.jperson has not the least 
recollection in t^ morning of having dreamt, and liibnse- 
quently says thaFhis soul must have been insensil^ly asleep, 
yet otherst^naaly have seen him smiling, speaking, laughing, 
and even walking in his sleep ; he himself also may after- 
wards have his dreams brought to his perfect remembrance 
by some occurrence when he is awake. 

Dr. Smellie mentions of Dr. Blacklock, (who lost his sight 
at the age of a few months, aiRd consequently wh^ grown 
up had totally forgott^^tlie nature of this faculty,) that in 
his dreams, he had a 4|^inct impression of a §pnse which he 
did not possess when awake. He described his impression 
by saj'iug, that, w'hen awake, there were three ways by which 
he could distinguish persons, namely by hearing them speak, 
by feeling the head and shoulders, and by attending to the 
sound and manner of their breathing. In his dreams, hou ■ 
ever, he had a vMrid'iinpression of objects, in a manner dis- 
tinct from any of these modes. He imagined that he was 
united to them, by a kind of distant contact, which Was ef- 
fected by threads or strings passing from their bodies to his 
own. When blind .jpeople are enabled to see for the first 
time ^ any^urgical operation, they think every thing which 
they observef^ouches their eyes, and have no idea of distance 
or the sixes ^ the objects which they perceive. they aro 
made sensible that an object is at a distance from them, then 
their notion woukl probably be precisely that of Dr. Black- 
lock, — ^that there was some sort of iieonnpxion between it 
and their eyes, beyond the mere sensation of itl|^|kagf in 
the eye itself. 

Whetlier the so\il can actually leave the body luid I'eturn 


to othef*^ by the actions of the sleeper. 

We are too'^pt to believe that ,j| ij p!^ oul nannot 
active during sleep unless we remember it to hav 
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to it while it is under the iu|^^nce of deep sleep or a trance, 
we have no sure grounds to. oecide upon, although soine’of 
the most celebrated Biblical critics and divines lay down 
that jit can, froixi the passage in which they bt'licve St. Paul 
expresses a doubt whether his spirit saw a certain vision 
^\’hile it was in his body;,^ usual, or out of hi8''‘body. I say, 

believe y' because it does not appear clear to me that St. 
Paul in the passage alluded to means himself, and I am 
rather inclined to undefstand from it (coutmry to the opi- 
nions ®f all commentators whom I have consulted*) that the 
Apostle alludes to some other person, and certainly if he re- 
fers to himself, he uses a quaintness of exprcssi<%p of wliich 
no other example can be given where he spe^^ks of his own 
adtions. When he describes his own conversion, for in- 
stance, his language is direct, and he uses the first person. 
** And it came to pass that as / made my journey, I fell to 
the groi^;},. and heard a voic« saying unto me ," — “ and X 
answered*’ &c.t The other text I ?e|er to, the Apostle in- 
troduces by sajfing, 1 will come tcTvisions and revelations 
of the Lord,” — but he does not tell us that these were made 
to himself, as far as I can see. He goes on — “ I knew u man 
above fourteen years Jigo.” Ho\v does this show that he 
means himself f He merely knew some one, years ago, — was 
acquainted Avith him. Hoaa' strange a mode of expression, 
if he wished his auditors to understand that it was himself 
he was speaking of. (“Whether in the body, I cannot tell, 
or whether^, out of the body I caniK)t tell, God knoweth.”) 
To this parenthesis the conttneutaries on the passage chieffly 
relate, and if St. Paul really meant hunself, it docs seem 
plain that he was uncertain whether his soul had been^ught 
up W*hile it was in his body (and consequei^llfy his body 

along Avitb it), or when taken out of his boijdy by itself. 
-hi ' 

* It may be observed, at the same time, that none of tliein attempt /o ar- 
gue the point, or think it necessary to prove it, but all seem to take it for 
granted, afi^the wordfl^theri^elves were too clear to admit of dispute, which, 
ia lu^yie'^PPjlibtem, is far from Vicing the case, or that it is most obvious from 
them that tl||, apostle spcakls of himself, althougV), perhaps, commentators 
may be able to show they are right. ■\ Acts xxii.iC. 
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Such ^ one caught up to thelStfcird heaven,” — ^this does 
not appear to be the language by nWiich he would describe 
himself, but some other person. 

If the Apostle did mean another^ the part where the diffi- 
culty .’lies might be rendered very distinct by a simple and 
natural interpretation of the originaj^%IS in the following pa- 
raphrase of it, — I knew a man more than fourteen years ago, 
Avho was a follower of Christ, (but whether in his body, or out 
of iiis body, — that; is, whether his soxil"^s departed, — whether 
he is now alive or ^ead^ God knows, I do not.) “ Suen a 
one,” (u hich.is a common mode of expression whenic/iof4er 
person is spokeri of, but not named) Avas carried up to the 
third heaven, and,he repeats, “ I kncAV such a man, how he ^ 
was caught up.” Of such a one udll I glory, yet of my- 
self., I n ill not glory.” Making here an evident distinction 
between two persons, and as much as to say, he Avas one I 
ani' proud of, or boast of, as being a fellow-christiai^p^ne 
perhaps converted by th^Apostle himself, a considerable 
time before ; one at least particularly distinguished by God 
as described. If any other person had had such a vision, or 
Avhatevcr it Avas, he Avould naturally have communicated it 
to all his brethren in Christ, particularly to so A’^ery acth'^e 
and ardent a promoter of the good cause as St. Paul, Avho 
could hardly have failed to give an account of so extraordina- 
ry an event. 

Now, where is the plain intimatioatthat St. Paul alludes 
to himself, and what reason can there be for his not spliak- 
ing in the first person, as he docs ilS other places, if he re- 
lates the vision, or traq^e, or actual flight to paradise and 
heaven o^imself, or of his OAvn soul ? I am far from Avish-^. 
ing to put any roroed or mere ingenious construction ^n the 
words to^ suit any particular theory ; — on the contrary, my 
endeavour is to draAV the most natural and direct sense from 
them, and it would tend more to confirm the proposition 
Avhich I wish to jirove (or that the soul aftd bdifly are sqjdis- 
tinct, as that the former can exist in co]uciousnes8;^ptl&ou]^ 
the latter) if the exposition and understanaing of the ^ssage 
•Avere as other commentators on it have united to maintain. 
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St. Paul himself had man^r.>extraordinary revelations^ but it 
does not therefore follow|^ that when in the / th verse of the 
same chapter, he glories in such communications, that he 
also meant aU of them he alluded to, had been personally 
made to him directly from God j especially, too, when from 
the manner he had just been speaking, the natural meaning 
of his words vi^ould lead us to think he had been referring to 
some one else regarding the two last mentioned. He might 
even glory or be delighted at hearing of those made to others, 
in which not only he, but all Christians are concerned. If'e 
also may glory in the revelations which St. Paul received 
and speaks of, because they disclose to us such bright pros- 
pects for the future, — ^but I olfer these suggestions u ith 
great diffidence in the face of such contrary opinions, and 
merely for the consideration of my readers,' as a more easy 
solution of the difficulties found by theological commenta- 
tors kl this passage. » 

If the common interpretation j^j^d understanding is fol- 
lowed, the possibility and actual fact of the soul being ca- 
pable of leaving the body during sleep, or in a trance, with- 
out death ensuing in consequence, and its returning again, 
is established on Scriptural authority, — or that the Apostle 
here thought it might be the case at a particular ' time, and 
reason can find, at least, no impossibility in it, from the 
soul not being the life of the body. >• 

In wha,tever Avay any one may incline to decide on the 
sense of the text, this Apostle’s o 2 )inion is very plain from 
several other passages, tRat the soul and body are so distinct 
from each other, that the former can^ive and act when out of 
tlje latter, owing to death rendering the body bux a portion 
of eai|h, hastening or already returned to nRx with its kin- 
dred dust, which has not the effect of lulling the soul asleep, 
so as to be deprived of its consciousness in that state, or 
any of its perceptions, because it can no longer make use of 
its ^dily orglteis, -^s if thought and percci)tion were mere 
||ua£Ni»; of the bredn. 
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The atute of dreaming;^ mysterfeius and inexplicable as it 
is, does, however, of itself show thA the soul, even while in 
the body, is at times independent of the corporeal organs of 
perception, although it may not be altogether ever free durkig 
mortal life from being in some degree influenced by the par- 
ticular state or condition which the body may be in at the 
time. 


The soul reciuires not the eyes to W, 

Tor it gazes bright in the darkest night; 

And seeSis in sleep to roam wildly free, 

Grave Reason controlling not then its flight. 

Tlie soul requires not the ears to hear, 

^Vhen list’ning to many a wondVous tale ; 

And glides, perhaps, from its dwelling clear. 

Its strength ne'er seeming to flag or to fail ! 

The soul requires not the tongue to speak 
To shades whonot it meets in its airy way : 

But thd' wakinlf metnory oft proves weak 
To remember these dreaming words by day. 

Tneanhly are oft the scenes it can see ; 

Yet wonders at nought in its mystic clime. 

Nor thinks it strange though its converse be 
Witli those wlio have died in the olden time ! 

But well it knows, when the cyes unclose, 

It must aye be in the secret cell. 

Where heaven has doomed it^all feel the woes, 
Wliicli torment us ever since first we fell. 

Yet soon shall the fetter'd spirit rise, 

ASfH leave for ever all mortal pain, 

To rest unseen by all earthly eyes, 

'Till a body shall vise to rejoin it again. 


From what has wow been said, and friom many facts and 
observations which have been adduced by different a3|ftiorSd( 
it may be fairly inferred : — 

That the mind or sold is not an inherent quality of 
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the brain, ^though it recefUs outwird impreBsionis by means 
of this organ, (which coillinnnicates with all the other bodily 
organs of sense by the nerves) and. on which the soul more 
immediately acts to direct the movements of the body while 
life maintains a very intimate union between them. 

2d, That the soul is not at least of a nature which must 
necessarily perish like the body, or become torj)id without 
sense when the brain dies, but has been constituted immor- 
tal^— that is, capable of continued consciousness, l)y the 
w'iil of its Creator. 

3d, That the soul is not mere empty space, Init is a sub- 
stance of its own kind ; differing entirely from our common 
ideas of matter, in the same way as lightning, magnetism, &c. 
are of a distinct nature from all other matter, and cannot be 
called material iw the common sense in which we usc.tliis 
word j — the soul being able to pervade the brain as the mag- 
netic^wer <loes iron, or as the electrical influence does the 
Avhole of animal bodies, and many other substances'; being 
able to come out of o.ur mortal 6mt)es at the dijdne com- 
mand ; still continuing a conscious individual soul. 



CHAPTER TT 


'I’he alloged slrep, or unconscious torpor of soul between death and the 
fesurrection on die last day. 


“ And shall the soul, the fount of reason die, 

When dust and darkness round its temple lie ? 

Ditl God breathe in it no etherial fire, 

Dimless and quenchless though the breath expire ? ” 

MoNTGOMfijar. 

Insensibility is no more pali of spiritual, than annihilation is of 
corpOfoal death.’* ♦ 


TiiJ.s has long been a celebrated controversy, and is still an 
unsettled point in the opinion of many ; but the advocates 
of the soul’s torpidity seem to me to be more anxious to 
Ijrove ‘their own theory, than to take sm impartial view of 
the question, or fairly to consider whatever seems against 
their doctrine. As our belief of the^^resent state of depart- 
ed souls, and of that, of course, which our OAvn shall soon 
experience rests on how tliis inquiry is decided, 1 am in- 
duced to enter u|^n it at more length than in a former chap- 
ter, for it well iherits a separate and more particular inves- 
tigation, while every argument of importance on both sides 
ought to be noticed. 

The indifference which most people show as to the man- 

* The Scripture doctrine of the state of the dej)arted both before arid after 
the resurrection, by J, Peers, A.M. 1831. 
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ner in which their souls shall pasii^iat space of time between 
their deaths and the l^i^ff^ay, has often struck me as ex- 
ceedingly remarkable. '^The point to be ascertained is — whe- 
ther we 'are to have a ctmtinued conscious existence, or to 
experience a blank in it for an unknown length of time, dur- 
ing which our souls shall be insensible of Hfe, or thouglit, or 
feeling of any kind. The shunber which is supposed to 
come over the body and mental faculties at death, is often 
thought to exercise e<lual po>ver over both : — 

“ The sleep of death — that awful sleep, 

Alas ! — too motionless, and deep 
At sound, or sight, or touch to wake, 

•.Save when the last loud thunders shake 
The heavens, and eleniontal war 
Summons the dead to God’s high bar.”* 

Surely it is strange that any should not care which way tite 
disembodied state shall be passed by the soul. Those persons 
to wl^bm I allude, admit that this period* may be some thou- 
sand years, but still they affirm it to be all one whether they 
are asleep or awake — unconscioiiS and torpid, hajjpy or mi- 
serable ! By a state of sleep, they understand one of total 
insensibility, — one ih which the soul shall know nothing, or 

feel not its own existence,— -w'hich is an addition to that state 
- * 
when it is in the body, and for which they have no authority 

that will bear candid examination. It seems always a mat- 
ter of little moment to their present feelings, whether or not 
their departed relatives, or their late dearest friends are now 
sensible or senseless in, spirit — thinking on them — expect- 
ing their arrival into a state where they will be capable of 
thought and feeling : — whether the^ are in a mid^e state, or 
in an eternal one ; whether their final dog|n is pronounced 
and^^gi^ied into execution, or is not as yiet communicated 
to them ^whether we take pains to understand many pas- 
sages in Scripture ; — whether we explain them so as to con- 
tradict each other, or confuse and confound all those I al- 
lude^tib, or be able to render them all consistent: — and. 


* De H/mcCy a Poem, 
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lastly, whether the avo>y«d belief of all Christian Churches 
(and Heathen ones also) in the Continued consciousness of 
the soul after deaths is true ; or udiether some learned di- 
vines, and many philosophic laymen have proved t|iem all 
wron{r 5 or if (»thcrs have established that we cannot be sure 
wliether they are right or not ! . „ 

Is all this agreeable to reason and' common sense ? Is it 
a subject on which we ourselves are not individually inter- 
ested ? If a man were asked whether ^he considered it of 
consequence to know' if he was for the l£ibct year or ten years 
of his life on eartj^, to spend the time in a state of perfect 
consciousness, or in sleep uncheei*ed even by a single fancy 
of tlic soul, or in the most vivid and delightfid dreams, and 
ideal intercourse with others, (even admitting that the time 
pussetl unconsciously should appear the same as if it had 
])ecn employed in dreams, and both seem but a short while 
on awakening) — would he be careless which of these states 
he entered into ? or think it the same thii^ to him t^en he 
lay tlown at night in hia, bed, whethe;* his sleep was to hist 
a few hours, or for years ? Biit the question now proposed 
is of infinitely more importance : — it is — shall the disembo- 
died soul give up its faevdties of thought, perception, me- 
mory, affection, hojje, fear, luid all its other powers, or re- 
tain them^for a certain, but to us indefinite duration, say at 
the shortest probable time, for several hundred years. It 
is not whether the soul is to dream or to fancy in its sleep, 
but w'hether it shall actually behold real and awful, scenes, 
hear, see, and understand w'hat is passing around it, — retain 
its reason, and be as truly sensible of, its existence as ever. 
Let thos^who are resolved to maintain this carelessness as 
to a considera^! portion of their own future existence and 
fate ; or who Care not, or think not of those depart^4 who 
were beloved by them while on earth, — here close the book, 
since it interests them not ; but they who feel and think dif- 
ferently, should give this nhapter their^paost serious atten- 
tion, and I do not fear their considering thfe time sp ^co- 
pied as unprofitably spent. The man w'ho thinks he shall 
live many years, may imagine every thing relative to a future 
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state premature to be thought on| but few will be able to 
persuade him who finds that he iins reason to expect death 
ere long, that it will be all one whether he shall sot)n enter 
on a long unconscious sleep, or imnietiiately after this lif(‘ 
meet his deceased friends, awake to mental happiness or 
M'oe. 

‘^Thc question, whether the disembodied soul exists in a 
state of consciousness, or insensibility, cannot he considered 
as a subject of uselyigss speculation. It may indeed be hut 
remotely connected^^feth any great moral or practical re- 
sults I but it bears directly iqjon points, which touch the 
best feelings of our nature, which involve the sat isfactioji 
and reppse of our own personal anticipations, and 'which li- 
mit or increase the sources from which the Christian mourne r 
may derive an immediate consolation. I do not mcfin to say 
that, should our spirits be destined to pass an indefinite 
number of yeju’s in lone forgetfulness, the mind of e^'ery bc- 
lieveK'hiust be overwhelmed or dismayed at the knowledge 
of the fact. For a mgn who is'^liahitually familiar with ab- 
stract contemplations^ may reflect' with indifterence ujjou 
the dreariness of an interval, which he knows will he anni- 
hilated to his perceptions. Such a man ins»j^ train his ima- 
gination to discard all notion of the lapscof that ^le, which 
by him will be passed in unconsciousness. And he ma}- 
bring himself to identify the moment of his death 'with that 
of his resurrection. But it will not be denied that to ar- 
rive atf^^pch a view as this, implies an effort beyond the or- 
dinary operations of our minds. With the mass of man- 
kind the imagination and the feelings will naturally teach 
the spirit, which is longing after life and immpptality, to 
shrink from the prospect of such a period p|^bsolute ifi sen- 
sibility as almost assumes the character bf annihilation. 
And the commonest experience will convince us, that, to the 
wounded feelings of those who mourn the dead, no thought 
is more, genial, nqpe comes with more of healing on its 
winlgs^ than that which whispers that the departed spirit even 
noWf cdnscious and thinking, rejoices in its freedom from 
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the weight of mortality; If then there be warrant of Scrip- 
ture for this hope, it is no waste of time to vindicate it.”* 

“So corrupt,” says Dr. Watts, ‘^^e the inclinations of 
men, and tlieir passions so much impressed and moved by 
things present or just at hand, that future joys and sorrows 
when set far beyond death and the graA'^e, at some vast and 
unknoAvn distance of time, have but little influence on their 
hearts and lives.” 

I have been assured by a Revei^lS^ friend, that he had 
frequently found*' criminals under sentence of death, who 
were biit little afraid of punishment in a future state, either 
in spirit or in body, and this in consequence of believing, in 
the first place, that their souls could not exist in conscious- 
ness in a separate state, or until again united to a body, 
AV'hich they knew Avas not to happen till the last day, and 
therefore, that if they u'ere subjected to any retribution, it 
must be after the resurrection and judgment (Avhichit is un- 
deniable, may be at a v'ery g^eat distance :) until Avhich time 
they AA'ould be ‘in no state capable of feeling remorse or con- 
trition of any kind for their crimes ; all men, in their ideas, 
being to remain perfectly insensible after death till then, 
AA hen th^e would be an end of the ’present order of all sub- 
lunary unrigs as described in Scripture. In this opinion 
they are joined even by some learned and pious Christian 
divines and others, as already said, while ther^ are very 
many who admit that thcA’^ are quite at a loss Avhat to think 
upon the subject of the insensible sleep Of the soul, which 
death is believed by some to bring upon it. An indefinite 
numbeisof years is mtrch the same as eternity in the opinion 
of many, pat^ularly of the loAA*er orders, since the time 
is too long for them to look beyond ; though they them- 
selves would not in such a state Of insensibility be aAA'are of 
its lapse, yet they know that the hours, days, and years of 
time must pass till the end of it, and take as long to do so 
■ - . 4 - 

* Coasiderations on the condition of the soul in the intermedSite state be- 
tween death and the resurrection, by the Ilev. F. Ricketts. 1831. 

I 
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as uo«'. The great day of account may be near at liund, but 
it may be at a vast distance j for, since the world has gone 
on so long, it may continue to do so for a very extended pe- 
1‘iod, its duration being known only to One. The imlebnite 
time of our Lord’s second coining visibly to the earth, leads 
many? of all ranks to think little of what may then luippcn. 
\Vt' are assured that in the last days there shall come scoliers, 
saying — “"Where is the promise of his coming, for since the 
fathers fell asleep, ajyi^ings continue as they were from the 
beginning r ” remarks, that “though these solemn 

events are still as certain in themselves, yet being looked 
upon as lyings a great ivay' off, they? make too feeble an im- 
pression on the conscience, and their distance is much abused 
to give an indulgence to present sensualities.” For this we 
have the authority' of our Lord himself. “ Tlie ei il servant 
shall say' in his heart, my Lord delayeth his coming; and shall 
liegin to smite his felloiv-servants, and to eat and drink with 
the drtlhkcn.”* And Solomon teaches us the same truth : 
“Because sentence against an evilwQrk is not executed speed- 
ily, therefore the heart of the sons of men is fully' set in them 
to do evil.”t And even the virtuous and pious may be too 
much allured to indulge sinful negligence, and yield to 
'temptations too easily, ^when the terrors of anotlmr world 
are ijet so fur off, and their hopes of happiness are delayed 
so long. It is granted, indeed, that this sort of reasoning is 
^•e^y tvrong, but so foolish are our natures, that tve are too 
ready td'takc up with it, and to grow remiss in preparing 
for another life. 

Whereas, if it can be made to appear from the. word of 
(iod, that, (it the moment of death, the soul enters intip a state 
according to its character and conduct here, ^|d that the re- 
compences of ^■icc and virtue are in some n^sure to begin 
immediately upon the end of our state of trial ; and, if be- 
sides all this, there be a glox'ious and a dreadful resurrection 
to be expected, with eternal pain or pleasure both for soul 
and then all these subterfuges are precluded, which 

inanl^iLwould form to themselves from an unknown dis- 


Matt, xxiv, 4H, 4C>, 


f Kcclc.s. VI ii. 11. 
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tance of the day of recompence j virtue will have a near and 
stronnfer guard placed about it, and piety will be attencletl 
u ith additional motives if its initial rewards are at hand, and 
-shall commence us soon as this life expires ; the vicious 
will be more orfectually frightened, if the hour of death must 
immediately consign them to a state of sorrows, bitter an- 
guish of conscience without hope, with a fearful expectation 
of yet griaitcr sorrows, and bodily joined to mental pain. 
VirtiK', even in this world, is in so far its own reward, bv 
the intenifil siitishiction which it givesi^ and vice is punished 
by the conlimial dread of detection and consequences of 
some kind resulting from it ; but all this cannot be said to 
he the punishment threatened by the Gospel or by the Law 
to vice, or the reward to \ irtuc : A certain degree of haj^pi- 
ness or misery, therefore^ in the middle state, is nowise in- 
compatible with no sentence liaAung been yet prbnounced, 
or this doom against sinners being unexecuted, that is, with 
the soul not having then entered into the great happiness 
of heaven or pains of hell. 

How common is it to hear of such and such a number of 
souls perishing^ and of those who are no morey vrhen the 
fact only is, that their earthly teneujents have been touched 
by death,-^have fallen to the earth, and are of no more pre- 
sent use to the soul, which then must quit them ; hut &nly 
to go cLsewherey not to lie down and die likewise, or to seek 
out some den to pass its season of torpidity, like a. Green- 
land bear durijig a polar night in its icy ca\ crn. 

In Pope's celebrated Elegy on the death of an unfortu- 
nate Ladyf it is said — 

So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name. 

What owfee liad beauty, titles, wealth, and fame ; 

IIow lov’d and honour’d once, avails thee not, 

To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thec^ 

^Tis all thou arty and all the proud shall he ! 

If the soul of this lamented lady retains its life and feeing, 
and is joyful in the society of her relations, how can it be 
said that nothing but dust remains of her ? and her soul 

1 2 
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must feel consciousness, retaining inempry j else as a sepa- 
rate soul, it must be said to be dead, whether it were after- 
wards to revive again or not. ^ 

The above lines might be quoted to show that u’hatever 
hopes the author might have of eternal life to Imjiti at aja^ 
tnre time, he plainly believed'in the intermediate nothing- 
ness of the soul ; but, like many others, he writes at an- 
other time on an opposite supposition. Quite a different 
doctrine will be fov^ in a letter quoted in 'another jilace 
of this work, and ii^is ode of “ The dying Christian to his 
soul ” — 

spark of heavenly flame 

Quit, oh ! quit this mortal frame/'- — ^ 

^ * na ^ ♦ 

Cease, fond nature, cease thy strife, 

And let ?rfe languish into life." 

^‘Hark! they whisper; angels say, 

Sister spirit, come away.” — 

“ The world recedes ; it disappears ! 

• Heaven opens on tf/j/ eyes! //tj/ ears 
With sounds seraphic ring ! 

Lend, lend your wings ! I mount ! / fly ! 

O grave ^ere is thy victory ? 

O death where is thy sting ! ” 

1 may remark here that the victory or power of the grave 
must cotitinue until the resurrection of the body from it. 
Neither tlie grave nor death cun properly be said to claim 
power over the soul at any time^ yet not only does the body 
experience the power of death as long as it lies in the tomb^ 
but the soul also may be said to be affected by the tyrant 
while in a separate state, because death deprived it of 
its body. In the same way, a strong man who could vio- 
lently take aw ay a weak man's house without being permit- 
ted to touch the owner, might nevertheless be said to affect 
the weak man himself as long as he retains his house. 

A/ittearly similar instance of inconsistency with the pre- 
ceding is to be found in an Eastern elegy among the poems 
of the Rev. T. Maurice. 
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^ Ilinda, once fairest of the virgin train, 

Who haunt the forest, or whO'.range the plain, 

Sleeps whtre the botighs of pon black cypress wave, 

And I am left to languish at her grave.” 

* * ♦ 

■ Oh Ilinda, brightest of the black-ey’d maids, 

'Vluit sport in Paradise' embowering shades , — 

Oh from the bright abodes of purer day 
The prostrate Agib at thy tomb survey/' 

The opposers of the intermediate, state generally affirni, 
that the whole time from death to the resurrection is but as 
the sleep of a night ; and that the dead shall awa&e out of 
their grav es utterly ignorant and insensible of the long dis- 
tance of time that hath passed since their deaths therefore 
^ve should be as careful to prej^are for the day of judgment^ 
as we ^vould for our entrance into the sej)arate state at deaths 
if there were any such state ready to receive us. Men should 
be so in reason and justice, but such is too generally the folly 
of *our natures, that we are not influenced by distant pros- 
pects, as if the event commenced as soon as ever this mor- 
tal life expires. 

Principal Campbell’s opinion mode noticed of re^ 

conciling^^what some think is to be, with what is said in 
Holy Writ, is plain and just. — If any thing could add to 
the native evidence of the expressions” (which are used in 
Scripture, seemingly Jto show that the soul neitlter sleeps 
nor becomes unconscious at death) it would be the unna- 
tural meanings that are put upon them in order to disguise 
that evidence. What shall we say of the metaphj-sical dis- 
tinction introduced by some for this purpose, between afjso- 
lute and reJatwh time ? The Apostle Paul speaks of the saints 
as admitted to enjoynient, in the presence of God,t imme- 

^ These reasonings on the importance of the present inquiry are mostly 
from Dr. Watts’ Essay towards the Proof of a Separate State. 

f The title of God, it should be recollected, is sometimes given tp our Sa- 
viour who is to be the judge of the world. ‘Them that sleep in Jesus shall 
God bring with him and the Apostle, speaking of this glorious appearance 
and coming of Christ to judgment, calls him the great God, Tit, ii. 13. The 
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diately after death. Now, to palliate the direct contradic- 
tion there is in this to their doctrine, that the vital princi- 
ple, "which is all they mean by the soul, remains extinguish- 
ed between death and the resurrection, they remind us of^ 
the difference there is between' absolute or real, and relative 
or apparent time. They admit that, if the Apostle be un- 
derstood as speaking of real time, what is said, flatly con- 
tradicts their system ; but, say they, his words must be in- 
terpreted as spokenj|«|Mly of apparent time. He talks in- 
deed of entering on a' 'state of enjoyment, immediately after 
tfeath, though there may be many thousand years between 
the oneHind the other j for, he means only that when that 
state shall commence, however distant in reality the tinte 
may be, the person entering on it will not be sensible of 
that distance, and consequently there will be to him an ap- 
parent coincidence with the moment of his death. But does 
the Apostle any "where hint that this is his meaning ? or is 
it what any man would naturally discover from his words ? 
That it is exceedingly remote from the common use of lan- 
guage, I believe, hardly any of those who favour this scheme 
u’ill deny. Did the sacred penman then mean to put a cheat 
hipon the world, and, l^^Hle help of an equivocal expression, 
to flatter men with the hope of entering, the inftant they 


pl'.rase in q|iir translations is — ‘ the great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ,’ 
hut which, according to Archbishop Tillotson, cannot allude to two persons 
— the Father and the Son ; which interpj«etation, the original will not bear, 
and which ought rather to be rendered — Jesus Christ tlie great'Ood and our 
Saviour. (See this Prelate’s eleventh Sermon “ On the certainty of the resur- 
rection.”) St- John also mentions that St. Thomas addressed his master — 
rny Lord and my (iod. — xx. 28. » 

I have added this note to show that although our souls in a middle stale 
may see Christ by way of vision or otherwise, it may not be meant that we 
shall behold God the Father unless as represented by the Son. But God 
the Father being omnipresent, if we saw him there, and had personal con- 
verse with him in our separate state, it would not prove the place or region 
to be tb^i heaven where we arc to be admitted after the judgment, to reside 
in eternally, more than that the earthly paradise was heaven, where God, in 
the person of t^hrist, was often pleased to make himself known to Adam 
and F.vc. 
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expire, on a state of felicity ; when in fact, they knew that 
it would be many ages before it would take place ? 

“ Even the curious equivocation, perhaps, more pro- 
perly, mental reservation,) that has been devised for them, 
will not, in every case, save the credit of Apostolical vera- 
city. The words of Paul to the Corinthians are , — “ know- 
ing that, whilst we arc at home in the body, we are absent 
from the Lord — again, “We are .... willing rather to be 
absent from the body, and to be pi^ent with the Lord.”* 
Co\dd such exijressions have been used by him, if he hatl 
held it impossible to be with the Lord, or indeed any where 
without the body ; and that, whatever the change #as, which 
was made by death, he could not be in the presence of the 
Lord till he returned to the body ? Things are combined 
here as coincident, which, on the hypothesis of those who 
think the soul continues unconscious from death till it re- 
joins the body on its resurrection, are incompatible. If re- 
course be had to the original, the expressions in Greek are 
if possible stronger. — In the passage to the Philippians also, 
the commencement of his presence with the Lord, is repre- 
sented as coincident, not with his return to the body, but 
until his leaving it, with the diss«i%ion, not with the rest% 
ration, 6f the union. ”t 

As an actual illustration of such reasonings as those al- 
luded to by Dr. Campbell, being employed by those u'ho 
are disposed to advocate the sleep of the soul, I shall here 
quote a few' passages from A Country Pastor’s w'ork alreiidy 
referredFto, that the alignments on both sides may be heard : — 

“ The long and dreary interval, then, betw'een death and 
the day of judgment (supposing the intennediid« state to be 
a profound sleep) does not exist at all, except in the imagi- 
nation :J to the party concerned there is no interval what- 

* 2 Cor. V. 6. 8. 

-f- From Dr. CampbelFs 6th dissertation preceding his translation of the 
gospels. 

J The very reverse of this would be the case ; for the long dreary interval 
would in reality exist, and only the imagination of the i^eepers deceived, 
perhaps, in regard to it. But even during sleep here in the body, we arc 
generally sensible in the morning that we have passed a space of time. 
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ever,” (!) “but to each person (according to this supposi- 
tion) the moment of his closing his eyes in death, will he 
instantly succeeded sound of the last trumpet which 

shall summon the dead ; even though ages shall have inter- 
vened ; and' in this sense the faithful Christian may he, 
practically, in paradise* the day he dies,” (! !) “The pro- 
mise made to the penitent thief, and the Apostle Paul’s 
wish to depart and to he with Christ, which he said was 
far better than to ren ow n any longer, in this troublesome 
world, would each be fulfilled to all practical purposesy pro- 
vided each shall have foinid himself in a state of happiness 
in the prlBsence of his Lord, the very instant (according to 
his own perception) after having breathed his last in this 
world.” — “If (it may he said). he expected to remain in a 
profound sleep from death till the resurrection, why sitould 
he speak of his impatience to he with Christ” ? “ !Since his 
dying sooner or later would make no difterence as to the 
time when the last day shall arrive ? ”t — Can it be said to 
he a satisfactory answer which the pastor gives to this his 
own question, that the Apostle knew that when he was dead 
he wouhl be unconscious of his insensibility, and that how- 
tgyer soon he died, he djU^ not expect to he in the presence 
of Christ, or happy in spirit, l)cfore those who died long 
after him, or indeed, till the general resurrection. If the 
pastor he right, St. Paul’s wish to be gone, and his impa- 
tience to be so, could only hav^e arisen from a desire to be 
hiisemihtey for that was all he would have attained sooner 
than other men, if he had preceded them ; but thelkpostle’s 
expression is an explicit contradiction of such an expecta- 
tion, for he desired to arrive sooner than his friends in the 
presence of Christ, and lohile they remained in this world, 
else his impatience was wdthout the motive he assign.ed to 
it. 

An eminent divine, who may now be said to be at the 


* Practically and actually he shall be so, but it is not the paradise of hca- 
rtn but of the middle state. 

t Scripture Revelations concerning a Future State. 
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liead of the Scottish Presbyterian Church, — Dr. Chalmers, 
— thus speaks of the state of the departed : — “ Time with 
its mighty strides will soon reach a future generation, and 
leave the present in death and in forgetfulness behind it. 
The grave will close upon evei'y one of us, and that is the dark 
and silent caA crn, where no voice is heard, and the light of 
the sun never enters.”* If the soul is, as it ought to be, 
eorisidered as the principal part of man, and is that part of 
him which thinks, feels, wills, and cq^^linues its conscious- 
ness after the body has undergone the change which soon 
follows death, this is surely needlessly disheartening lan- 
guage to use, as it must tend to mislead those w'hd^ish to 
know the state of the soul immediately after death. The 
same power which in life could remetnher, does not sink in- 
to on death, and Dr. Chalmers must not per- 
haps be seriously imagined to believe in the sleep of the soul 
during the dissolution of its earthly habitation, when such a 
doctrine is in direct oppositioii to the tenets of the church 
of which he is so esteemed a member ; but a similar style 
of writing is too often indulged in by those who do not at 
the time reflect on its tendency, and on the iiifereiices which 
may be drawn from it as to their l|%m opinions, and as a 
guide to those of others who look up to them as expound- 
ers of our faith on so important a point. While under the 
pt)wcr of death we are not, therefore, in a state of forgetful- 
ness, for the mind still remains active, and remeiribers the 
vicissitudes of life on this globe. The soul cannot lose re- 
merabranc# and consciousness if it still remain a soul in its 
disembodied state, else w'e must suppose it made up of parts, 
and be capable of existence when the most essential of them 
arc wanting ! How can the grave be sai<l to close over us, 
when the immortal and unconscious principle is not there, 
and M'hen the spix'its of the just are represented as abiding 
in the dazzling light of paradise, conversing wdth their fel- 
low saints and. with angels, putting up their prayers to God, 
Avhile awaiting in joyful but impatient expectation the rising 


* Sermon on the transitory nature of visible things. 
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of a renewed body from the tomb ? In some passages of t\\e 
Old Testament there is a certain degree of obscurity as to the 
present state of the dead, but a clearer light ^roj^e tlmmgii 
the gloom by the which showed that those, who be^ 

lieved the soul was conveyed in the first place to Hades, 
were right, and that it could there see, speak, and remem- 
ber. As to the notions of the Jewish nation in regard to 
the place they so denominated, it is not inj’^ present object 
to inquire, all I aim at establishing is, that the soul 
does not at death enter on a state of insensibility, and is 
then set free from the body. 

Som'i may here exclaim against the supposition of any 
person in these enlightened times, who are good Christians, 
imagining that the sovil sleeps in the yrave ; as poetical lan- 
guage, they may think,- alone represents it to do ; but if it 
sleeps at all during the time the body is there, where is it 
supposed to sleep ? In what dormant region does it slumber ? 
Is it believed that sleeping soub are laid side by side, like 
^embalmed mummies in the Egyptian catacombs ? or mixed 
without any individuality in one common mass of a spiritual 
nature ? Is there a general Necropolis for separate souls ? 
Do the Scriptures speifo of such a city of the senseless de- 
parted ? Never. — I know of no authority or ground of pro- 
bability for assigning the disembodied soul any other place 
during its imagined torpor •w’^here it can even be said to re- 
pose v^hout sense, than the grave ; and there, like a bat in 
its winter quarters, it may be fancied sleeping as well as 
any where else, if sleep it really does. If it folmWs the fate 
of the body, it should be recollected, that many bodies are 
never in a grave at all, but arc left to consume on the sur- 
face of the earth ; or, (as is still a very common practice 
with some nations) are burned to ashes and scattered by the 
wind. Where sleeps the soul in such cases ? Is it on the 
ground, liable to be trodden under foot ? Docs it in these 
instances burrow into the earth, or is it taken by divine 
command, the moment death, freeing it from the body, lays 
it to sleeps and then carried to a common place of insensible 
rest ?— Such bewildering labyrinths of conjecture combine 
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to confound those who hold the sleep of the soul as a natu- 
ral consequence of death. 

One ofjiie latest works which treat of the sleep of the soul 
^after is ‘‘ The Philosophy of Sleep” by Mr. Macnish, 

a chapter of which is so entitled, and we might expect to 
find there some light thrown on the subject, so as to direct 
our belief ; hut it merely tells us that the author is wholly 
at a loss how to decide on it. — Theological writers,” he. 
says, “ have never been able to agrei||«ll{>on the state of the 
soul during that period which elapses between death and the 
resurrection. Some conceive that on the decease of the body, 
it is at once transferred to the endless pains or bliiili award- 
ed to it by the fiat of the Eternal. Others imagine that it 
continues in a state of sleep till the day of judgment j when 
it awakes from the torpor which enchained it in forgetful- 
ness ; and, from that moment, enters, at once, either into 
everlasting punishment or everlasting felicity. These are 
the two great leading opinions on this subject ; and each 
has been maintained with equal zeal, piety, and learning, 
by many of our most able divines. On a path where the 
views of the best and wisest men are, at variance, and where 
the lights to giiide us are so faint obscure, it is perhaps^ 
most prudent not to venture very far ; for, where their in- 
tellectual vision has proved insufficient to pierce through 
the veil of mystery in which it is shrouded, it is not likely 
that our far more limited faculties can succeed. Nbr is this 
to be regretted ; for whether the energies of the soul are 
suspended’^n a temporary sleep till the last day, or whether 
it springs at once into the state of joy or punishment destined 
for it by God, the question of its immortality remains miaf- 
fected 5 and the inducements to religion, and whatever may 
tend to bestow an eternity of happiness instead of sorrow, 
are in both cases the same.” 

And this the whole information which the author can 
give us, when writing on. the sleep of the soul ! Because a 
soul on awakening out of insensibility would not be consci- 
ous of the time it had passed in torpidity, it matters not to 
• us, we are told, (and Mr. Macnish seems to think it of small 
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importance,) whether our spirits shall pass several thousand 
years in the calm delights of paradise, — in a region of an 
opposite nature, or in oblivion altogether ! Is it of no con- 
sequence also, whether we understand the ScriPturcs, or 
consider them full of inconsistencies and contradictions. I 
am inclined to think that most people will be of a very dif- 
ferent opinion on these points from Mr. Macnish. When 
one belief is that the soul does not sleep after death, and 
another that it doesy-^jonly one of these must be wrong, and 
therefore those who maintnin the other, must hare discovered 
the tnith ; so it cannot he said, classing them together, (as 
Mr. M. "does) that their intellectual vision has been unable 
to pierce the veil. One very “leading opinion,” he t;xkcs 
no notice of, or that the soul exists in a middle state in one 
■way or other, before it is consigned tp its everlasting punish- 
ment or reu'ard : The whole Roman Catholic Christians be- 
lieving in the middle state of purgatory, while many Protes- 
tants hold that there is an intermediate region which is not 
purgatory. If our spirits dissipate into parts, losiiig their 
memory, feeling, and senses generally,* till the body revive 
again, the question of the immortality of the soul ina5' be 
truly said to be decidexfen the negatix’e, and their future re- 
turn to life*wouid be rendered very doubtful; for such a 
state of unconsciousness would so plainly contradict man}' 
parts of the great Record on which we place our chief hopes 
of future happiness, that we could scarcely know what to 
depend on in it, when such explicit declarations as there arc 
of a state immediately to succeed death, must b^ held of no 
meaning, or to indicate the very opposite of what they seem 
so clearly to imply. 

The motto, too, which Mr. Macnish has taken from the 
■writings of the poet Campbell, and placed at the head of a 
chapter which professes to be unable to form an opinion, 
(and even shows no leaning to either side,) w particularly 
inappropriate : for it justly assumes that the soul is not en- 
chained insensibly in that terra incognita, the unknown land, 
as it is falsely called, of forgetfulness, if it is the soul itself 
which is thought to forget, and the body never remembered. , 
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Cold in the dust this perisli’d heart may lie, ■ 

But that which warm’d it once shall never die, 

That spark finburied in its mortal frame, 

With living light, eternal and the same, 

^Uliall beam oa joys interminable years, 
tfnveiled by darkness, unassuaged by tears !” 

In the opinion of Dr. Olinthu^ Gregory, (whose scientific 
powers of investigation are keld in the highest esteem) “the 
notion of soul sleepiny is not witho ufe,^ anger ; since it de- 
prives religion of its most cogent mdwv^s, or at least wealj- 
ens them excessivel}'. How, you may ask, do any persons 
contrive to deduce it from Scripture ? Entirely, believe, 
from the circumstance that death is frequently in Seripturfe 
depicted under the image of sleep. Dead persons are there 
t)ften said to be ‘ fallen asleep ; ’ ’ ’ — “ but in such passages 
the* word sleep is used in reference to the body, and I know 
not one in u'l)ich the same metaphor is employed in allusion 
to the soul.” This author then quotes several passages in 
reference to tlic body alone.* After noticing many texts 
which establish that sleep cannot be applied to the soul, he 
concludes the argument thus : — These passages, which 
have been quott^d. again and agalqj^s:^ refute the doctrine of 
soul sleeping, will, I doubt not, funy suflice to convince* you 
tJiat the doctrine is directly contradictory to many of the 
most stimulating and cheering promises in the New Testa- 
ment.” t „ 

The Rev. Mr. Huntingford, in the introduction to his 
work entitled, “ Testimonies in proof of the separate exist- 
ence of the soul in a state of self-consciousness between death 
and the resurrection,” observes that — As long as there shall 
exist ingenious men, demanding for every question mathe- 
matical demonstration, and carrying to excess their love of 
subtle reasoning, so long will every truth (even the most 
awful truths of religion) meet with opposition. We must 
not wonder 'then that the generally received notion of the 


*. See Dan. xii. 2.— Matt, xxvii. 52.— -and Acts xiii. 36, 37. 

.t Letters on the evidences of the Christian Religion, Vol. II. p. 270. 
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uninterrupted self consciousness of the soul has by some 
been doubted, and by others denied.” — “ It is much to be 
lamented that there should be some persons, who whilst <»n 
other points they most ably defend opinions conJineiulabk' 
and just, yet favour, to a greater extent than '^(|py see/u to 
be au are, tlie worst tenets of scepticism ; by countenancing; 
the strange conceit that tlfough body and soul sliall both be 
alive again at the general resuweetion, yet that during the 
interval between dea^ and that event, the soul shall be tor- 
pid and unconscious^o^^ her own existence !” 

AVhen even eminent Masters in Tlieology inculcate the 
total extinction of all thought at death, — that soul and body 
die and revive together, (consequently that all o\ir pi’oge- 
nitors are now insensible,) — ^that if the soul is not lying 
slumbering in the grave with the remains of the body, it 
is sleeping as profoundly as the clay in some vast sepiUchrc 
for spirits, no one can tell where, or even give it a name, 
— it is no wonder that many others less learned, adopt the 
same gloomy ideas. 

Mr. Muston makes the following remarks to the same 
purpose : — “ It is u^ell known that not a few professing 
Christiq^s have though ^«;.Iiuman soul does not retain its 
consciousness after death, but that it exists in a state of 
profound torpor, from which it will not awake till the last 
trumpet shall sound, and summon it, in union with its re- 
animated body to the tribunal of God. It must be confessed 
that this doctrine holds out to us a cheerless prospect. For, 
though the intervening period, how much soever protracted, 
would be but as a moment to a Being insensible to the lapse 
of time, yet the anticipation of such a condition is fitted to 
excite iri the mind of every good man the most powerful 
sensations. It threatens him with a positive and irretriev- 
able loss, and in effect, with temporary annihilation, at the 
idea of which the mind instinctively recoils. It deepens 
the gloom of the grave, and sharpens the pangs of separa- 
tion from the objects of his virtuous love, by deferring the 
pleasing hope of renewed communication with them. This 
dismal doctrine rests, it would seem, upon the assumption. 
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lliut the tliiiiliing principle lU’Cf.s.siirily (Icpciids for iJs ron- 
seionsiu'ss und enjoyment upon its connexion u itJi organ/zeti 
matter : and this opinion has been strengtJiened by those 
passages gf Scripture which represent the rleatli of t/ie he- 
lie\ c-r undei^jlhe beautiful and impressive image of slumber. 
But the assumption is directly at variance with the testimony 
of Scripture, which declares the soul and body of man to be 
two distinct and separable ^^stances. And the image of 
sleep, as applied to the dead, -appears t9,.be used only in re- 
ference to the bodies of the just, whicfM'vare destined on the 
morning of the resurrection to awake in the freshness of re- 
suscitated strength and immortal beauty.”* 

It does not at once, however, ajjpear clear in every pas- 
sage M-hcrc the Scriptures speak of death as a sleep, that 
nevertheless the soul continues awake all the while. But 
even were the allusion to the soul itself, the expressions do 
not render the waking or self-consciousness of the soul after 
death, more improbable than that it wakes while the body 
is sleeping, which \ve are "sensible' by a thousand dreams 
that it docs. It even dreams, as has been before said, when 
no remembrance of them remains on our awakening, and, 
indeed, many facts contribute to mfluce a belief tliat the 
sold never while in the body loses' its consciousness, al- 
though we may not be always sensible of it afterwards, for 
this depends on the memory. As a sleejiing man ceases to 
act in the businesses of this life, although the soul be not 
dead or unthinking, so death is called sleep, because during 
that state, men are cut off from the affairs of the earth, 
though the soul may think and act in another, f 

In the Old Testament, the dead are, indeed, often described 
as lying in a state of insensibility, but it is an insensibility, 
to the affairs of this world as direct objects of sense : they 

* llccognilion in the world to come. 1830 . 

t A burial place is often with us called a Cemetery, wliich is a word de- 
rived from the Greek, and signifies a place of sleep, in reference to the me- 
taphoric sleep of the dead spoken of in Scripture, and which name (when it 
is understood in its derivation) pray have contributed to mislead some into- 
the idea of the sleep of the soul in the earth. « 
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are withdrawn from among living men into a world of their 
own, and when there is allusion made sc^ely to their mortal 
part, it maybe said to go into the house of darkness, sleep, 
silence, and oblivion ; but it. does not thence follow that the 
soul shares the fate of the body. Thus nomer?lBi])po.ses the 
shades of the dead to live as individual beings in Hades ; to 
remember perfectly their lives upon earth, with all their 
transactions ; retaining their,j^ves, friendships, and senti- 
ments, all as/lisplaypd in life here ; and j-et this great an- 
cient philosopher ah3 poet sometimes represents death as 
a state of insensibility, which can therefore only refer to tlie 
body. 

The words soul and spint, as we find them in some pas- 
sages of our translation of the Bible, particularly in the Old 
TestKment, arc often taken from words in the original in- 
tended merely to signify animal life and breath. “ Gotl will 
redeem my soul from the grave j for he shall receive me,”'’'' 
means that the grave sh^l receive and have power t>ver the 
body, but not so with me soul^ u’hich shall be received b)- 
God. “Thou shalt guide, me with thy counsel, and after- 
ward receive me to glory. My flesh and my heart faileth ; 
but God is the strength of my heart and my portion for 
ever.’* t On this fex^ Dr. Watts remarks ; — “ In these 
verses, receiving to glory, seems immediately to follow a 
guidance through this world, and udien the flesh and heart 
of the Psalmist should fail him in death, God continued to 
be his portion for ever, God M'ould • receive him to Himself, 
as such a portion, and thereby he gaA C strength and courage 
to his heart even in a dying hour.” It would be a very odd 
and unnatural exposition of this text to interpret it only of 
the resurrection of the body, thus : — Thou shalt guide me 
by thy counsel through this life, and after the long interval 
of some thousand years, thou wilt receive me to glory.” 1 
may add, that though the place prepared for the souls of the 
just in a geparate state, must be one of great glory in com- 
parison with their state on earth, exposed often to misery in 


* Ps. xlix. 15. 


f Ps. Ixxiii. 24^. 
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ull its varied sliapes, yet it must be greatly inferior to that 
heaven into which men are to be admitted after the resur- 
rection ; and the glory alluded to, therefore, does not refer 
to that of the latter. 

In interpreting the Scriptures, we must always understand 
them in any particular passage, as consistent with the plain 
sense of others, and endeavour to discover how apparent 
differences may be reconcili^fe If this rule is followed, the 
insensible sleep of the soul after death will be found to be 
impossible to have been contemplated by the sacred writers. 
Common language with us now', has not so usually recourse 
to metaphor as it seems to have had in ancient times, and 
we are too apt to judge of the meanings of the expressions 
used in those days as w e \vould do if they were written in 
our own. Altliough, for instance, it is said by Job, that the 
grave is the house appointed for all living f yet he lets us see 
distinctly in other places that he only meant it as the house 
to w'hieh our bodies must go wheh they die ; as indeed all 
the Scrij)tural authors show their belief in a similar man- 
ner in regard to the soul, although they may in some texts 
use the strongest similics from sleep. 

It must be admitted, however, Dy all Christians, that the 
OldlVstamcnt writers had. very obscure and indefinite ideas 
of a future state in comparison of w'hat we ought to have, 
w'hcn we consider so much new information regarding death 
as the gospel discloses. Is it not strange that partial and 
insulated passages should still be quoted from these old au- 
thors in a literal interpretation, as illustrative of the state of 
death, and in contradiction, at the same time, of the tenets 
of our faith, which disbelieves any death-sleep of the soul ? 
So far are we likewise from considering the earthly body of 
man as his principal par^, that all who study the Scriptures 
regard it only as the temporary dwelling of the soul. Keep- 
ing these observations in view', must w e not allow that such 
paraphrases as the following of the oldest wrritfhgs W'hich 
exist, have an evident tendency to mislead ? — 


(’hap. XXX. 23.. 




14(i PurajiUrase of a passage from Job. 

“ How still and peaceful is the grave, 

Wherti, life’s vain tumults past, 

Th’ appointed house, by Heaven’s decree. 

Receives ws all at last. 

The wicked thoT from troubling cease, 

T/it ir pnssions rugc no won' ; 

And //if re the weary pilgrim rests 
I’Toin all the toils be tore. 

I p ** 

‘‘ T/iere rest pris’ners, now releas’d 
Trom slavery’s sad abode; 

No more they hear lb’ oppressor’s viucc. 

Or dread the tyrant’s rod. 

rjicre servants, masters, small and great. 

Partake the same i^epose ; 

And there in peace the ashes mix 
Of those who once were foes. 

“ All Icvellfl In/ the hand of IJc nth, 
lAe sU eping the tomb ; 

’Till Ciod in judgment calls them forth 
To meet their final doom.”}- 

The above plainly inculcates the sleep of the seul at death, 
and as4t thereby contradicts the Confession of Faith^ the 
Presbyterian Church does its own creed injiistitre by rctain- 
ang in her service so melancholy and untrue an idea of death 
as a congregation would be apt to draw from so sad a pic- 
ture^ when apparently brought forward as a Christian belief. 
It must be clear to any one who investigates the knowledge 
and opinions which prevailed in the dawnings of wisdom 
which have reached our days^ that sleep, wlicn used in such 
allusions, merely meant a state of repose but not of insensi- 
bility ^ else Isaiah and others would never have spoken of the 
departed as they did. Seeming tq favour the opposite be- 
lief, however, the foregoing paraphrase amplifies and ren- 
ders this mistaken meaning much more conducive towards 

^ There can be no dispute but that this refers to the soul, as indeed the 
whole paraphrase tends to a beli^ that the mental powers share the fate of 
the body, else w’hat is said would not apply to ns, 

t Fourth Parnphroso. — Sep also the Seventh, 12, 13, to the same effect. 
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the notion of t;he soul’s insensibility after this life than the 
original passage does, and leads people to thinly that such 
is the proper and Christian idea of death if they compare it 
with no texts of an opposite nature j and if they do, 

the comparison is sure to lead them into uncertainty on the 
subject. Several points are expressed much more darkly in 
the Old than in the NcwTiestament. Previous to the death 
of our Saviour, the wisest^mong the Jews expected from 
the prophecies in the Old Testament that Christ would be- 
come an earthly sovereign, sitting on the throne of Ofivid, 
Hjjijd would free them from every thraldom ; — nay, even his 
OM'n disciples thought so till his resurrection, when lie”ex- 
pounded the Scriptures to them more correctly, and the 
Holy Spirit illuminated their minds.- We are, therefore, to 
read the Old Testament ht/ the light of the .Keiv. Although 
Ave receiA'c much im2)ortant infopination from the first, and 
greatly as we ought to venerate it from being the recoi’d of 
many Divine revelations, particularly those which intimated 
the coming of our Redeemer, yet it is not a Work which 
fully developes either the religion or knowledge by which 
v.'e shall be tried. It does not appear that the world, prior 
to Christ’s sojourn here as a man^ was in a fit state to re- 
c'eive the pure and Siiblime morality A-ihich he taught, and 
experience has shown us knowledge to be j>rogressiA'e in its 
communication from God. We are now not only freed from 
the mere ceremonial obseiwances of the Jewish law as de- 
tailed in the Old Testament, but are taught a more heaven- 
ly conduct than what there often seems to have guided even 
good men. Instead, for instance, of pra3'ing for vengeance 
on our enemies, and treating conquered foes with unsparing 
cruelty, we are told in the Ncav, that vengeance belongs to 
God alone, — to forgive; -our enemies, — not only to love our 
neighbour, but to praj^ for those Avho despitefullj’^ use us, — 
and to return good for evil, — ^Avhile mercy is promised to 
him who is merciful. 

In the Rev. Mr. Pol^hele’s essaj^ on the scriptural evi- 
dences which show that the soul after death is not ih a' state 

K 2 
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of insensibility, his ideas on the sleep of the soul arc clear 
and rational. I shall here abridge the conclumng section : — 

“The supposition that the soul immediately after death 
is in a state of insensibility, is a thed^ so cont^rj^ to tlie 
very nature and attributes of the soul, that ind^endent on 
sacred writ, the metaphysician would scruple to adopt it, 
since even in sleep, when the organs of sense are shut up — 
when the body lies quiescent, Ulmnds the soul still vigorous 
and alert, clear in its recollections, and ra^jid in its imagin- 
ings. 

“ Embracing a notion in itself so unintelligible, and only 
to be conceived, as synonymous with at least a temporaty 
annihilation, the guilty might hope to escape from the re- 
cognizance of their gui^to the land of darkness and oblivion. 

“ If the discoutinuance of the soul’s exertions be thought 
probable,— if the soul be thought U) drop insensible as into 
nothing, to be recovered at some moment, far remote in the 
ages of futurity ; is it neff easy to flatter ourselves witli the 
persuasion, that to thousands of years may be added thou- 
sands more ? Arid are hot such thousands, to our span of 
comprehension, equivalent to eternitj" ? Is it not natural to 
ask, (fol^ it has been asked,) ‘ Avhere is the promise of his 
coming ? For since the Fathers fell asleep, all things con- 
tinue as they were from the beginnirtg ? ’ They, througli 
whom such things were promised, such threatenings de- 
nounced, are all ‘ fallen asleep,’ and have been so for many 
generations. Is it probable that they will ever awake to life, 
since the world goes on as in their days ? • 

But if he that is gviilty in life, retain, without pause of , 
intromission, the feeling of his offences, the hour of his dis- 
solution will be fearful when at a distance, and on a nearer 
prospect, full of terror. In the mean time, those who en- 
deavour to lead just life — if they begin to harbour the me- 
lancholy thought of the consciousness of the soul depending 
on the co-Sistence of the corporeal frame — ^liiat as the one 
dies, the other becomes insensible, — is it possible to preclude 
from their apprehension th6 image* of the soul evaporated — 
extinguished *, will they not shudder at tl^e dreary void im- 
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njediately in prospect ? But if the religious man be convinced 
tiiat us soon tSS the pangs of death are passed, he shall go 
where, secure from sin^and sorrow, he shall rejoice in a good 
consciencej. and liv^ in the expectation of his ultimate re- 
ward — wi^Jt his srtTiu shall reanimate -the body, these doidjt- 
less are reflections that must powerfully operate on the mo- 
ral character, and tend greatly to dispel the gloom of des- 
pondence.” 

Bishop Law' considers that the Scriptures represent the 
state to w'hieh death reduces us us one of sleep, by a nega- 
tion o f all life, thought, or action ; by rest, a resting place, 
or home ; silence, oblivion, darkness, destruction, or corrup- 
tion. He gives a very copious selection of texts, in w'hich 
the state of death is represented ui^der all these respective 
images ; but the attentive reader wdll not fail to remark, 
tJiat there is not one of all these passages, in which the sotd 
or spirit, is separately' spoken of as being in a stdte of sleep, 
or of inaction, of oblivion, destr^tibn, or corruption. Dr. 
Law', who believes that the Scriptures give Jio countenance 
to the opinion, that the soul is capable of existing and act- 
ing apart from the body, takes it for granted that these pas- 
sages are designed to represent the condition to which the 
w'hole man — spirit — soul and body — is reduced by death. 

Agreeably to this view-, revelation, he says, informs us 
that wo shall not awake, or be made alive, till the resurrec- 
tion : that the wicked shall not be severed from the right- 
eous till the same time, or at the coming of Christ on the 
last day, at which event the Avorld shall be judged, and not 
till then. 

As to the first, he is most assuredly wrong, but he is 
strictly orthodox in thinking tliat the first great and deciHed 
separation between the gootl and the bad, in different regions 
at a distance from, and out of sight of each other for their 
final residence, shall not take place till the last day ; and al- 
so, that the«d^y of judgment descadbed in sucM^aw'ful terms 
in Scripture, is the only time w’hen men shall be tried and 
sentenced, for we are no where informed of any other. Dr. 
Law examines in detail the principal objections or texts 
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usually alleged to prove the contrarj’^ doctrine, or of the con- 
tinued life or‘ waking of the soul. His sol1fll:ions of these 
passages for the most part are extremely forced and unsa- 
tisfactory, in as faS^ as regards the soul’s sleep o^nsensibi- 
lity,* u hich I shall soon proceed to shdV'iby. soBWPxamples, 
and in the rest of this chapter I shall farther' demonstrate 
how untenable his doctrine is, and how uiksubstantial the 
arguments are which its snpp<Wi|||ks urge for it. 

In Dr. Watts’ Essay on Separate Spirits, he concludes the 
4th section in these words : — 1 am not concerned in that 
question u'hether human souls separated from their bodies, 
have any other corporeal vehicle to which they are united, 
OP by which they act during the intermediate state betAveen 
death and the resurrection. All that I propose to maitdain 
here is, that that period or interval, is not a state of sleep, 
that is, of utter unconsciousness and inactivity ; and Avhe- 
ther they be united to a vehicle or no,., I call it still the se- 
parate state, bceaus#it i#- a state of the soul’s separation 
from this body, which is united to it in the present life.” 

The Rev. Dr. Jortin, a prebend of St. Paul’s, wrote a 
treatise entitled the ^‘Doctrine of a future state f wliere he 
sums up the argximents and inferences as follou's : — “ Isty 
That the soul of man subsists after death, and hath some 
place of abode till the re.surrection. '2dly, That this inter- 
mediate state is not a state of insensibility, but of thought 
and self-consciousness ; — and consequently of content and 
happiness in a certain degree to the righteous.” It may 
also be inferred and maintained that if the righteous souls 
are happy, those of the wicked are miserable. 

In a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Deuchal, after quoting se- 
A'dfal passages from Holy Writ, he observes : — “ These 
clearly enough prove that the spirit is really a different 
thing from the body, and can subsist and be happy without 
it ; and lio doubt miserable too ; and this hath been the 
sense of th# church in all ages. They had ii)^eed, an opi- 

^ This is also the opinion of the British Critic or Thtolo^iical llcvicwy^ 
No. for July, 1820 , from which .several of the remarks in the preceding page 
are taken. 
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nion^ and for this there wanteth not reason, that the spirits 
o? good men i# the intermediate state, had not their full re- 
ward till the resurrectiQii and general judgment j and that 
this shogl4 be the csommencement of th^ perfect felicity ; 
but no ot^dreamei^f their intermediate state^as a state of 
utter insensibility, which is indeed contrary to the dictates 
of reason as well as of the Holy Scriptures. Let us rest as- 
sured, that what in us thitj^rtb and acteti^ what is the seat 
of sentiment and affection, is a thing different from matter, 
and not to be affected, so as to be destroyed and deprived of 
its powers, by the dissolution of the material frame : and 
%vhen our Maker called us first into existence, and gave us 
to be men, he conferred this gift upon us, as what was nev|er 
to be recalled.” * 

The celebrated and pious Dr. Blair, minister of the High 
Church, Edinburgh, although he falls into the common mis- 
take of imagining that the freed soul goes at once to its hea- 
ven of eternal happiness, yet cleg|ly expounds the Scripture 
to mean that it sinks not at death into an oblivion of sense. 
“ A siicred veil conceals the mansions of glory. But in ge- 
neral these expressions of the text plainly import that the 
spirits trf good men shall, upon death, be translated from an 
imperfect to a glorious state.” — ‘^The earthly house of this 
tabernacle is to be tlissolved, but the soul which iilhabits it 
remains” — “ It isHsto far from following, that the soul must 
cease to act on the dissolution of the body, that it seems ra- 
ther to follow, that it will then act in a more pei’fect man- 
ner.”t “That city of the living God, towards which you 
profess to bend your course, is prepared for the reception of 
citizens innumerable. It already abounds with inhabitants ; 
and more and more shall be added to it, until the "end of 
time.” — “ Though the gate stands not so wide as that which 
opens into hell,l yet through the narrow gate multitudes 
have mtered.” — “Were you permitted to dyaw aside the 
1 ^ ^ m 

• Deuchal’s Sermons, Vol. I. p. 175. f Sermon 81st. 

t This ought, more strictly and properly speaking, to have been called the 
Tartarmqf Hades, as the gates of the hell for the damned are not yet opened. 
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veil, and to view tiie diversified assembly of the iilessed w iio 
surround the throne, you Avould behold aiiuWye tlieiu num- 
bers who have overcome the same dillieulties whieh ene^mii- 
ter you.”* 

“ It is hardly possible,” says the BrHish (JriUe and Theo- 
logical Review, “ by aiyy sophistry to reconcile St. Ihml’s 
language to the hypothesis that the soul neither has, nor 
can, have any exiijjience apart frqpthe body. When he says 
— ‘ We axe willing rather to be ahsent from the body and to 
' be present toith the Lord,* — is it not doing the greatest ima- 
ginable violence to the plain and natural meaning of these 
expressions to say with Dr. Law, that the phrase, ‘ l)ei'ftg 
absent from the body, can have no relation to an intermediate 
state, but rather denotes the life of saints after the resurrec- 
tion,’ — when, be it observed, they most cert^iinly are not 
‘ absent from the body.’ ” 

St. Paul, in his Epistle to the Plulippians,t says — “ For 
I am in a strait betwjbtt t>|5p, having a desire to <lepart, and 
to be with Christ j which is far better : Xevertlu'less, to 
abide in the flesh is more needful for you.” — “ I would ask 
any reasonable man,” says Dr. Watts, “ to determine u-he- 
ther, when St. Paul speaks of his being with Christ after Ids 
departure fx*om the flesh, he can .suppose that tlie Apostle 
did not expect to see Christ till the resurrection, which he 
knew would be a considerable distance Of^time, thougJi per- 
haps it Jias proved many hundred years longer than the 
Apostle himself expected it. No ; it is evident, he hoped 
to ‘ be present with the Lord’ immediately, as soon as he w as 
‘ absent from the body,’ otherwise death w^ould have been 
but to him of little gain, if he must have been sleeping till 
thC'dcad shall rise at the general resurrection.” 

Our Saviour exhorts his disciples : — Fear not them 
which kill the body, but arc not able to kill the soul,” &c,t 
w hich text. Dr. Law seems greatly jit a loss to explaiiij^ con- 
sistently witil? his idea of the soul sleeping. What can be 
more clear than the sense in which this must be taken. If 
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( he soul luu! such a necessary dependence on the body as 
to fall iusensible or die with it, the same fatal blow would 
murder the soul as u'ell as the body. But we are told by 
Him also, u ho is truth itself, that this is impossible for man 
to do, the scml remaiiflng after the death of the body, and 
no created power is able to destroy it. If it be said that 
this is meant only of the utter destruction of the soul, whidh 
no man is able to effect, as has promised a resurrection 
to life again, our Saviour might as well have denied that it 
%vas in the power of man to kill the body of another man, 
tliat is, to destroy it utterly and finally, because God Avill 
raisfe it again at the last day. But he grants that the body 
may be killed by man in the same sense that he denies that 
tlie soul can be destroyed by him. 

In a parallel passage it is said, “Be not afraid of them 
that kill the body, and after that have no more that they 
can do.”* It is impossible to conceive a plainer intimation 
than this, that the soul dies hot wi^ the" body. It is added 
by St. Luke to the above — “ But i will forewarn you whom 
to fear ; fear him, which after he hath killed, hath power 
to cast into hell.” The Greek word here signifies the hell 
of torments, Gcltenna, not Hades ; so I am inclined to be- 
lieve that St. Luke’s version of our Saviour’s words shows 
that it Avas meant only, that God was to be feared as he 
could cast both souBand body into hell and punish them 
there, as the wicked shiill ultimately be : not that God could 
unnildhite tlie soul in hell, <is some may infer from destroy as 
used by St. Matthew. I may observe, that I am here mere- 
ly arguing on the proper understanding of the words of our 
Lord, as recorded by these two Apostles, not on the actual 
extent of the Almighty’s power. 

In the siiinc understanding we should read that text in 
St. Matthew, where it is asked — “ For what is a man pro- 
fited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his oten 
soul?’'\ which does not mean that a soul can literally be 
lost, oi*, in other Avords, become extinct. It is fully declared 
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ia tiie Scnptitresy that ev(in the most Widlid Mirials shall not 
be lost tot^existence, but live on, both in Itadee before, and in 
O^henna after the judgment, when they shall be punished 
for their deeds. But though the immortal spirit shall not 
be annihilated, it may be entirely Idftt to hap|ibess, and it 
may suffer so much misery, that being may become a most 
grievous burden : and this is, no doubt, what our Sav iour 
meant to be understood from l^is words. 

The Theological Retriew remarks on the text from St. Luke, 
that it was our Lord’s chief design to point out the great 
distinction between this and the next life, and to impress on 
the minds of his Jicarers, a salutary conviction of the supe- 
rior importance of futurity, is what no man in his sei\ses 
will question : That it was his design here to teach that the 
soul is capable of suffering in an intermediate state, no man 
who understands the language of Scripture will affirm ; for 
the words that the Lord makes use of to denote tJie stjite or 
place of punishment is not Hades but Gehenna. I’iic ques- 
tion, hoM^ever, is, whether his words do not necessarily im- 
ply a separate existence of the soul. Dr. Lau^, (Avhile ar- 
guing against an intermediate state) says that they do not : 
but afterwards, in the very next sentence, admits in point of 
fact, that they do, and endeavours to weaken their force by 
suggesting, that when Christ distinguished the soul from the 
body, he may be conceived to accommodate his language to 
the popular opinion which then prevailed among the Jews. 

In the very same way, and with just as much reason, (that 
is, none at all,) an objector who thought proper to deny that 
the doctrine of the resurrection Avas taught by our Lord and 
his Apostles, might say, that, when they seem to speak of a 
resurrection of the body,* they may be conceived merely to 
be adapting themselves to the peculiar language of the time, 
(for the Jews prior to the coming of Christ, \mquestionably 

* It is noewhere said in Scripture that.the idetUical body which died, shall 
rise again, but that Man shall arise — shall again have a material body attached 
to his soul — a body which shall spring from the remains of the former, but 
changed in a great degree, and instead of being formed to decay and perish, 
shall have an immortal nature. 
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held thiH that m fact, nothing more is reapy 

meant than a rising ftrom the death of sin to l^je life of 
righteousness. If Christ had intended expressly to affirm 
that the soul, continues Ur exist after the death of the body, 
he could hd|^y hSive’^lAone it in plains: language than that 
which he here employs. “ Tyrants,*’ he says, kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul that is, (if we will 
take Dr. Law’s own cxplanajl|iDn of the state of death,) they 
are not able to reduce the soul to that state of sleep, oblivion, 
.and inactivity to which they bring the body by depriving it 
of life. The doctrine of the soul’s separate existence after 
the death of the body is plainly asserted ; and the final res- 
toration of the body is almost as plainly implied in the con- 
trasted use of the words to kill and destrot/. Though tyrants 
kill the body ; they cannot destroy it ; the soul they cannot 
even kill ; but God is able to destroy both body and soul in 
hell. That this text alone, and unsupported by the general 
tenor of Scripture, and especially of the New Testament, is 
siifficient to establish the doctrine of an intermediate state 
it would be rashness to affirm ; but if the doctrine of the re- 
surrection, which, by the confession of all, is a prominent 
feature in the Christian revelation, stood only on a single 
text, howcA'er clear that might seem in its literal meaning, 
it might perhaps require a figurative interpretation. But as 
the matter stands, the plain meaning of our Lord’s expres- 
sions in this passage carifiot be explained away but on the 
admission of a principle, that in its extended explication 
would directly overthrow every important and peculiar tenet 
of the Christian faith. For if one person may get rid of the 
doctrine of the uninterrupted consciousness and separate ex- 
istence of the soul on the ground that our Lord, when he U- 
terall}’^ assc'rts it, merely acconmiodates his language to po- 
pular prejudice, without intending to affirm the truth of the 
doctrine, another on the A ery same ground may deny the 
doctrines of a resurrection and a future life, and others the 
mediation and atonement.” * 


T^rview, No, 11, for July, 1820. 
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If the promise, in reply to the petition of the dying niule- 
factor, ‘Mlardy remember me when thou earnest to thy king- 
domy* had not received its accomplishment till the final re- 
surrection, it could, in fact, never have been fulfilled at all. 
For at the end of the world, when death, thtf last enemy, 
shall have been destroyed, Clirist shall deliver up his media- 
torial kingdom to the Father. 

There have been great paii^ taken by some to show that 
the points should be altered, and the comma placed after the 
words to-day y thus, — I say unto thee to-day, thou shalt be 
with me in paradise,” that is, some time or other hereafter. 
As though Christ had said or meant no more than this, viz. 
“ Thou askest me to remember thee Avhen I come to my 
kingdom, and I declare unto thee truly this very day, that 
some long time hereafter thou shalt be with me in happiness 
at thy resurrection, when my kingdom shall be at an end, 
and I shall give it all up to my Father,” as in 1st Corinth. 
XV. 24. 

Can any one, who has no favourite theory or meaning to 
prove or defend, against which the most obvious interpreta- 
tion of our Saviour’s promise would clearly strike, imagine 
this last explanation to be the true sense of the answer to 
the prayer of the dying penitent, particularly when it has 
been shown, that as a Jew, he could not have understood it 
but in the plain meaning which his countrymen would have 
done. His very prayer showed thht he was acquainted with 
their belief in a future state, to commence immediately up- 
on death, and it could be no information to him, that his 
Saviour should assure him that it was that day he w'as speak- 
ing to him, or making the promise. The robber must have 
expected an immediate answer to his request, either one ac- 
ceding to it, or a refusal, and this dayy” must therefore 
relate, on this account also, to the time when the promise 
was to be accomplished. 

Hr. Olipthus Gregory thinks any such explanations of 
our Saviour’s words, which would endeavour to postpone 
the happiness of the robber’s soul to a future and indefinite 
time beyond that very day whereon he died, ‘‘ would be sad- 
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Jy trifling' with the trembling penitent’s feelings ; and would 
he, besides, perfectly incompatible both with the^haracter 
of the Saviour, and with the solemn and importaht purposes 
for which h^was then suffering.”* 

The Review before quoted, in one feels — “ disposed 

to conjecture that our Saviour may have meant to convey to 
the repentant criminal little more than this — * to-day (that 
is, Avhen j’^ou are released frotti the body,) your lot shall be 
the same as mine, so far as relates to your eternal peace — 
tliere shall await you nothing hereafter but a state of bliss, 
whether immediately or eventual.’ ” 

Here, the time referred to, is admitted to be at the mo- 
ment of death, and the promise to regard the condition of 
the soul of the criminal. Now, if Christ’s soul was not then 
immediately translated to paradise — to the blissful region 
uhich the Jews unquestionably understood by that term, 
tlien the promise was plainly not fulfilled. Even had the li- 
mitutions and conditions been added, as the Reviewer has here 
supposed to be the meaning, (which they were not,) still, it 
requires evidence, that our Lord’s soul lay unconscious while 
absent from the body, to even imagine that the robber’s did 
the same, for the Reviewer admits they were to share the 
same fate. To believe that Christ’s spirit went to a state of 
happiness on his death, while the robber’s did not, (suppos- 
ing it should only be so admitted some time) is in the very 
face of the promise. The Reviewer would have done well to 
have referred to an oijinion on the same point, in a former 
number of the same Revieiv, u here the above passage in Holy 
Writ is cited as a decided proof of the continued conscious- 
ness of the soul.f 

It was on that day when there was darkness over all the 
earth until the ninth hour, when Jesus said : — Father, into 
thy hands 1 command my spirit ! ” And is it probable that 
Christ would have so commended his spirit had it been about 
to sink into insensibility ? His enemies might kill his 


* Letters on Uie Evidences, &c. of the Christian Religion, Vol.II.p.272. 
. f See Nos. for July, 1829, and January, 1831. 
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body,” but they could not “kill his soul.” His saints also 
prayed tiS^the same effect in their dyincf moments. Jesus 
then gave tip the ghost.*' The penitent also expired, and 
doubtless they both M’ent that very day to the i:<pgion of spi- 
rits, and into that part of it where the just are in felicity. 
‘^Liord, remember me ! ” — ** To-day, shalt thou be M'ith me 
in paradise.” Memory is here shown to be retained by the 
departed souls, and love and* j^ratitude. I hold this to be 
sufficient evidence that our Tjord’s soul Arcs in tlie Paradise 
of Hades, but there is also as good ground for believing that 
he visited its Tartarus, or the part where disobedient souls 
are confined, AA'hich shall afterAA’ords consider. 

Although I ncA'er heard it urged or even su^csted that 
the conthmante in consciousness after death, of our S^noiir's 
soul, was no rule for AA'hat should become of ours, I am sur- 
prised that so specious an argument at first sight, AA'as never 
brought forward by those who advocate a sleep of the soul 
at death. They might say, that although our Lord’s soul 
did go to Hades, and Avas perfectly sensible all the time his 
body lay in* the tomb, yet he had a divine nature or spirit 
which we have not ; therefore AA'e cannot compare onr souls 
with his one. Allowing this, in so far, 3'^et, Avbercver his di- 
vine spirit was, Avhile separated from his e.arthlj^ bod}', there 
too must haA'e been the soul of the robber, and from that 
day to this, all good Christians pttiy Avhen dying as our Sa- 
viour did, that God may be pleased to receive their souls, 
and that they may enter into the place of rest for a season, 
till he Ije pleased to set them free at the call to the resurrec- 
tion and judgment. Our Saviour’s sotfl remained in the un- 
seen mansions until the time came that his body should rise 
from its state of death, so shall ours. “ For if we have been 
planted together in the likeness of his death, we shall be 
also in the likeness of his resurrection. ”f 

The Rev. Mr. Gleig says that the angel who “ rolled 
back the stone from the grave of the Messiah, roused its in- 
mate from slumber,"\ AA’^hich is a mere assumption, and 


* Uom. vj 


f History of llic Bible, Voll tT. p. SOO. 
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could not possibly have been the case. Our Lord’s human 
body had remained in the tomb since it was laich> there on 
the Friday evening ; but He, that is, his soul, went to Hades, 
the place of human separate spirits, or into hell, as the Creed 
expresses it, (with the same meaning) where, according to 
St. Peter, he made proclamation to ^he spirits who were 
there in confinement ; so his soul had merely to return from 
this place, and resume its body, which required no stone to 
lie rolled away to give it exit, for he afterwards came into 
the room where the disciples sat with the door shut. The 
tombstone v'as removed not to let our Saviour out, but to 
allow the \yomen aiul the disciples to go in, and it is evident 
from St. Mattlie'w’s account, that he had risen and depax’ted 
before the stone was rolled back. Christ arose from the 
dead of his own jtovwr, (having before shown that he had 
command ox'cr life and death) his soul required no permis- 
sion to return from tJie region of departed spirits, for he 
reigns there undisputed king of his saints and of all who are 
in it, and his hotly needed no assistance to return to life, 
having miraculously and entirely out of the common course 
continued xintainted by corruption ; — it had lain dead — it ex- 
perienced the sleep of death (if it is chosen so to term it,) 
but it required no awakening by any other power than that 
of his returned spirit : the merely reanimating his lifeless 
body couhl iM)t properly be called awakening him from slum- 
ber, in any but a metaphorical sense, unless his soul liad al- 
so become insensible at his death, and afterwards regained 
its consciousness, u'hich, however, it is clear that it could 
never hia^e lost. We have reason to believe that our Savi- 
our’s soul did not return from Hades alone, but in company 
with those of many of his saints, who came to join in his 
triumphant return to the heaven of their reward. The 
graves which were, opened at the crucifixion did not yield up 
their tenants until after the resurrection of our Saviour, (ac- 
cording to St. Matthew’s account,) and it is therefore almost 
more than probable that their souls came back with their 
Lord’s. 

“ The argtiments, on which the deniers of a Middle State 
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2 Thess. iv. lO. ‘ 'ftie dead in Christ shall rise first,’ that is, 
the Chrislillls that are dead before the second coming of 
Christ, shall first he raised, before those that are alive shall 
he changed.* Heb. xi. 13. All those died,,iu faith, that is, 
in firm belief of God’s promise of a better"%ife. So that to 
sleep in Christ, to be Christ’s, to die in Christ, to die in 
the faith, do all seem to signify the same thing, viz. to die 
in the state of true Christians. 

“There is one difficulty more about the sleep of the soul, 
which seems to be countenanced from this text, ‘ I’liose 
who sleep in Jesus, shall God bring with him as if the 
Apostle spalie here of the soids of good men which had bi>en 
asleep, and Christ should bring them with him to be unitetl 
to their bodies, which should be raisetl ; as likewise from 
the whole tenor of the Apostle’s discourse about the resur- 
rection, 1 Cor. XV. where the Apostle says nothing of the 
living of the soul before the body be raised ; as if the soul 
separated from the body were in a state off insensibility till 
the resurrection. But the trtle answer to this is, that nei- 
ther our Savioxxr in his discourse of the resurrection, nor St. 
Paul in the fifteenth cliapter of tlie I st Corinthians, nor here 
in this text, do keej) closely to the proving of the resurrec- 
tion of the body ; but of a blessed immortality after this 
life against the Sadducees, wdio said there was no resurrec- 
tion, neither angel nor spirit. But sometimes they prove 
that there is a life after death j and sometiules that at the 
resurrection, the soul shall be joined in a spiritual and hea- 
venly body, and that the whole man shall enjoy perfect bliss 
and happiness.” 

’Hiat the phrase to sleep, or to befallen asleep, applies only 
to the body, and even that merely in a figurativ'c sense, may 
be gathered from all the instances where it occurs. “ Many 
of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake j”t and 

rile phrase seems also to indicate that the bodies of all true Christians 
who are dead, shall rise before the rest of the dead “ to meet the Lord in ^ 
air," and have a priority over all the wicked in coming to life again. 
t Dan. xii. 2. 
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surely sleeping in the dust of the earth, can only be applied 
to the body. More expressly yet, is the textidi St. Matt, 
xxvii. 52. “ And the graves were opened j and many bodies 
of saints which §Jept, arose.” Acts xiii. 36, 37* “ David, af- 
ter he had servM his own generation by the will of God, fell 
on sleep, and was laid unto his fathers, and saw corruption ; 
But he whom God raised again, saw no corruption.” Now 
that of David wliich fell asleep, and was buried with, his fa- 
thers, and saw corruption, was certainly his body ; and that 
of our Saviovir which was raised again, and saw no corrup- 
tion, was likewise his -body, according to that prediction 
concerning him, ‘‘Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,” 
(Hades) by which is plainly meant the state and place, of 
souls separated from the body ; “nor suffer thy Holy One 
to see corruption,” that is, the bod}'^ of our Lord was not to 
rest in the grave. 1 Cor. xv. 20. “ But now is Christ risen 
from the dead, and become the first-fruits of them that 
slept,” that is, the resurrection of his body out of the grave, 
is an assunuice that ours also shall be raised, and ver. 51. 
“We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be changed,^’ Avhere 
the Apostle undoubtedly speaks of the death and change of 
these corruptible bodies. And so likewise the text is to be 
understood of the resurrection of the bodies of the saints, 
which shall be raised up by the sound of the great trumpet, 
and reunited to their souls, that they may in person accom- 
pany Christ at his coming. So that it is clearly the body, 
which is every where said in Scripture to sleep, and not the 
Houl ; and if so, then the only foundation for this opinion is 
taken away. 

“ In the parable t»f the rich man and Lazarus, the different 
states of good and bad men, immediately after their depar- 
ture out of this life, are described ; but they are so described, 
that it is evident the souls of neither of them are asleep.” 

Phil. i. 23. “ I am in a strait betu ixt t«’o, having a desire 
to depart, and to be with Christ j u hieli is far better.” But 
if to be with Christ, is to be in a state of sleep, and insensi- 
bility, how is that so much better, than to be in the body, 
serving God and his church ? 2 Cor. v. 6. 8. “ Therefore we 

1.2 
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are always c^fident, knowiiig, that while we sojourn in the 
body, we -absent from the Lord ; We are confident, 1 
say, "and willing rather to be absent from the bpdy, and pre- 
sent with the Lord.” But certainly, to be^resent with the 
llord, which the Apostle here affirms that^Pik>d men are, so 
soon as they depart out of the body, must needs signify a 
state of happiness, which sleep is not, but only of insensibi- 
lity.* 

“ Besides, that the Apostle’s argument would be flat, and 
but a cold encouragement to Christians against the ferns of 
death, that as soon as we are dead, we shall fall asleep and 
become insensible. But the Apostle useth it as an argu- 
ment, why we should be willing to die as soon as God. 
pleaseth, and the sooner the better ; because as soon as ever 
we quit these bodies, we shall be present with the Loi'd, 
that is, shall be admitted to the blissful sight and enjf)yment 
of him, and that while we abide in the body, we are detained 
from our happiness. But if our souls sleep as well as our 
bodies, till tfip general resurrection, it is all ong whether we 
continue in the body or not, as to any happ'iness we shall en- 
joy in the mean time ; which is directly opposite to the main 
scope of the Apostle’s, argument. 

1 Cor. XV. 51. “We shall not all sleep, but we shall all 
be changed,” that ife, all shall not die, but at the coming of 
Christ many shall be found alive and changed. 

1 Cor. XV. 20. “ Christ is said to be-risen from the dead, 
and become the first-fruits of them that slept.” Not that 
he was the, first that was raised from the dead •, for Elijah 
and Elisha raised some, and so did our Saviour himself in 
his -lifetime ; but the Apostle here alludes to the observances 
among the Jews relative to the first-fruits, which were a 
pledge and earnest of a future harvest. In like manner, the 
resurrection of Christ is called the first-fruits of them that 
slept, because it is an earnest of that general harvest, which 
shall be at the end of the world, when the angels, the reap- 

* The soul, during sleep, may be very happy or very miserable and ter^jH, 
iied in dreams, «o it cannot be said' to be then inticnsibie, as Bishop Tillotson 
here takes for granted. ’ 
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ers, shall come to gather the elect from the four winds.* 
But the resurrection*' of others before Christ wSflhio earnest 
of this, because they were raised, but Christ is said to rise 
from the dead ^,his own power. And in this sense he is 
truly said by St^fohn to be “ the firsti-begotten of the dead.” 
Rev. i. 5.t 

Bishop Horsley, in his sermon explanatory of that text in 
St. Peter relative to our Lord’s disembodied soul preaching 
to the spirits in prison, after proving that his descent into 
hell means an actual passage of his spirit from the place of 
his death to the visible mansions of Hades, where the spirits 
of the dead are confined until the last day, concludes by 
pointing out the great use of a belief in this article of the 
Creed : — “ Its use is this, — ^that it is a clear confutation of 
the dismal notion of death as a temporary extinction of the 
life of the whole man ; or what is no less gloomy and dis- 
couraging, tlie notion of. the sleep of the soul in the intciwal 
between death and the resurrection. Christ wtis made so 
truly man, that whatcA er took place in Ins human nature 
may be considered as a model and example of what must 
take place, in a certain due proportion and degree in every 
man united to him. Christ’s soul survived the death of the 
body ; therefore shall the soul of every believer survive the 
body’s death. Christ’s disembodied soul descended into 
hell, thither, therefore, shall the soul of every believer in 
Christ descend. In that place, the soul of Christ, in its se- 
parate state, possessed aiid exercised active powers ; in the 
same place, therefore, shall the believer’s soul possess and 
exercise activity. • Christ’s soul was not left in hell ; neither 
shall the souls of his servants be left there but for a season. 
j,The appointed time will conie, when the Redeemer shall set 
open the doors of their prison-house, and say to his redeem- 
ed—' Go forth.’ 

The meaning of the prophecy of our Saviour’s soul not 
being to b«^ left in hell, must be understood to imply, that 


* Or from the four quarters of the world — all parts of the earth, 
t Tillotson. t Sermons, Vol. II. p. 102. 
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it would not be allowed, or rather, would not be obliged to 
remain theft till the last day (as other abuls are) but only for 
a very short time, and of its own free win. The souls of all 
as well as believers, go to one or other of jbhe mansions in 
Hades, and none are tb remain for ever fflrihese abodes, — 
for the judgment removes all to their eternal residence, the 
scene of the promised great rew'ard or punishment, and 
Hades itself, w'e are informed by Revelation, shall then be 
cast into the lake of fire. 

King llezekiah exclaims , — “ Behold, for peace I had great 
bitterness : but thou hast in love to my soul (or more lite- 
rally, animal life*) delivered it from the pit of corruption : 
for thou hast cast all my sins behind thy back. For the 
grave cannot praise thee ; death cannot celebrate thee : they 
tJiat go down into tJie pit cannot hope for thy truth. Tlie 
living, the living, he shall praise thee, as I do this da3'.”t 
The Theological Rei'ieto obsen'-es on the above passage, thift 
although the language tlocs not very much resemble what 
we would expect from a devout and mature Christian of the 
present day,| yet to collect from it and such like passages^ 
that the prophets had absolutely no expectatioji whatever of 
a future state, is to infer tnat a man nntst be ignorant on a 
subject, because he says nothing about it umlcr circumstances 
w'hich might be expected to sug^st some allusions to it. 
“Their expressions can amount to nothing more than this ; 
that when a man is dead, there is an end of ^ opportunity 
for his employment in the service of God, in this world, or 
for the visible display of providential mercy in his behalf. 
They are^ speaking, as Diodati observes, of the common 
course, according to which the dead return no more into the 
world to enjoy new benefits from God, or to give him any 
praise therefore in the church. ”§ 

SL. 


* In our translation of the Old Testament, the wonl Soul is in several 
pi tees used where, in the original, it is plain that only the liftKtf the body is 
meant. -f Isaiah xxxviii. 17, 18, 19. 

J This opinion justiiie.s the blame thrown on some passages already quot^ 
from works of mature Christians of the present day. 

§ Ileview, No. 17. 
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lu the sixth Psalm, we find David saying — “ In death 
there is no remeni|i||:ance of thee ; in the gra^ who shall 
give thee thanks ? ” and in the hundred and fort^sixth 
Psalm, it is said—*' His breath goeth forth, he retumeth 
to his earth ; ilfe that very day his thoughts perish.” But 
here, as Bish(^ Horsley observes, the original Hebrew, in- 
stead of thouyhts, means rather ‘* his false deceitful show,” 
literally, " hia glitterings.” — “ Shall the dust praise tliee ? 
Shall it declare thy truth” ?* — ^and again — *‘ Wilt thou shoAv 
wonders to the dead ? Shall the dead arise and praise thee ? 
Shall thy loAung-kindncss be declared in the grave ? Shall 
tliy u’oiiders be knmvn in the dark ? And thj^ righteousness 
in the land of forgetfulness ? ”t 

The only u’ay to explain some of these texts, comiatenthj 
with others in the same Book and by the same author , is tb in- 
terpret them to mean, that the Being of man as a ecnnplete 
^creature may be said to be dead while his body is in the 
grave, — when his \ isiblc part, by whieli only he can com- 
niunicate with this present world, is insensible, and when 
his soul is taken away to a distance from all that is done 
under the sun, at least by direct observance. 

In Bcclesiastesl it is written : — “ The living know' that 
they shall die : but the dead know' not any thing, neither 
have they any more a reward ; for the memory of them is 
forgotten. Also their love, and their hatred, and their ern'y, 
is now periphed ; neither have they any more a portion for 
ever in any thing that is done wider the sun” — "Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it w'ith thy might : for there is 
no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave, w'hither thou gocst.” — ^\'er. 10. In the grave there is 
certainly none, and there lies that part of man which show- 
ed his bodily shape, — that w'hich was the earthly organ of 
all his actions, of speech, sight, he|U‘ing, and all the other 
senses. The living forget the dead, and the place which 
knew thOlftl once remembers them no more. Without the 
body, the soul, as far as w'e know, cannot, at least in com- 


Vs. XXX. 9. 


f Ps. Ixxxviii, 10, 11, 12. 


X Chap. ix. .5, 6. 
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mon ccmrse, make itself heard or seen by mortal eyes ; and 
therefore, ^hen body dies, so fal)| (we may say) the 
wmiipii' that whichf we saw of him, dead and senseless to all 
connexioA with this world j man, in short, after death, ex- 
ists tiotphere as man, for the parts necessad^ to form a man 
are disjoined, and mortal life has left his body which 'has 
returned to dust ; but unless any one can bring himself to 
bdiieve that the immortal soul (falsely called so in such a 
case) also lies, in the grave, it would be needless to point 
out to him that these texts above mentioned can -only have 
been intended to apply to the insensible mouldering bodj' and 
its animal life alone. 

Not only may the term sleep be applied figuratively to 
Souls in a conscious state of separation, merely because they 
no '^nger mix with mortals in this world, and are removed 
from it altogether, but a much stronger expression is used in 
Scripture regarding men aliv'e as we now are, when intend-' 
ing only to express in metaphor that' they are abandoned to 
^vickedness — lost to all goodness. I’he term dead is not al- 
ways used in the New Testament when referring to a body ■ 
deprived of life, or even insensible. “ Let the dead bury 
their dead .”* — Head while she liveth ;”t '"'‘dead and is 
alive again,”!; is in this instance immediately explained, to 
mean no more than that tlie person to whom it is applied, 
“was lost and is found.” Dead in trespasses and sins”§ 
— For ye are dead, and your life is hid wttfa Christ in 
God.” II All these are similar modes of speaking. The 
term death, it will be seen, may in this sense be applied to 
the soul w^out meaning by it a state of insensibility, much 
more may the term sleep be so, without intending to imply 
that it is torpid and unconscious, for- in sleep the soul is , 
often, nay, as has been shown, probably always in a state of ' 
activity. 

Life, in the same manner, is often taken in the Scriptures 


* Luke ix. 60. f 1 Tim. v. 6. 

I Sec the parable of the prodigal son, where the father uses this phrase 
twice. — St. J.uke xv. ^ Kphes. ii. 1. || (^oloss. iii. 3. 
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to signify a happy state, and death a miserable one of wak- 
ing consciousness. *^|^wake, thou that sleepest^ and aniise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give the'e lightt.”*^ Tfai^ 
to whom this was., addressed, were not either literally sleep- 
ing or dead, and ^s text is an example of these terms be- 
ing usednn metaphoric language merely to express ignor- 
anfce, sin, or a state of inactivity. 

In a funerhl sermon on the death of his predecessor, by 
the late lamented and leamed.'Ameriqan divine. Bishop Ho- 
bart of New York, the preacher thus expresses himself with 
regard to the sleep of the soul ; — “ The expression sle^ or 
sleeping, so frequently applied in Scripture to the state of 
the dead, iS evidently metaphorical ; • derived from the re- 
semblance between a” (recently) dead, body, and the body 
of a person asleep. The body is said figuratively ‘ to sl^tp 
in the dtisl of the earth,' expecting a resurrection on that 
day, when the dead, both the small and great, shall be sum- 
moned to stand before God. 

‘^The comparison l)etwecn the state of the dead and a 
state of sleep is beautiful and appropriate. Sleep is that 
relaxation from the toils and afflictions of life, that short 
suspension of the powers of corporeal sense and actioii which 
are succeeded by a more vigorous exercise of the animal and 
intellectual faculties. And so death, releasing us entirely 
from our conflict with the trials of this mortal existence, 
and suspending all the corporeal functions, is followed by a 
revivisceiice of our wdiole nature, in the active delights and 
unalloyed glories of the heavenly state. 

The term sleep applied to the state of the dead^sdenotes 
not unconsciousness, but a freedom from the cares and la- 
bours of life ; and, as it respects the righteous, expresses 
comfortable enjoyment, rest, security, and felicity. It is a 
phrase by which, in all languages, the state of the soul is, 
denoted. And yet the popular belief among all nations, as- 
signed conlH^QUsness and activity to the departed. The 
sleep of the soul after death, in that sense which supposes 


* Kphes. V. 14. 
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it to be unconAciouSf is a modern invention, unknown to the 
ancient popular creed of both Jewsisand Heathens, repug- 
At to reason, and contradicted by Scripture/^ 

I shall here abridge some judicious bbservations on this 
subject, by Mr. Polwhele, from his Essay already referred 
to : — 

In opening the sacred volume, our curiosity will not be 
gratified in the inquiry where or what we shall be, if we ex- 
pect plain intimations or exact descwptions. Yet Scrip- 
ture hath revealed much in coincidence with tlie general 
sense and feeling of mankind — ^in terms sufficiently express 
and clear to discredit some prevailing theories, such, for in- 
stance, as the notion of the soul’s being for a while cxtiii- 
gtnshed, or of its being suffered to drop into a temporary 
annihilation, and sufficiently express and clear to confute 
every argument in favour even of its sleep or insensibility. 

^^They who think that the soul can have no consciousness 
after death, (or in*other words acquiesce in the melancholy 
idea of its extinction,) tell us our perceptions depend on the 
organs of sense. These, of course, perisli with the body, and 
consequently, say they, the perceptions also. They insi- 
nuate that the soul was created for the body, and the body 
for the soul — that, as before our birth, the soul had no con- 
scious subsistence,^' so, after death, it w ill retain none, and 

it 

^ We should reflect that we have little grounds for deciding whether our 
souls existed in a prior state or not. Our not remembering it is no good rea- 
son for dijjielieving it. Many things happen to us even in this world which 
we wholly forget — we look on scenes which fade completely from our recol- 
lections — our souls dream and forget their wanderings. Tlic most singular 
instances of a double consciousness are related by Dr. Abercrombie, in 
work on the Intellectual Powers. lie has known persons subject to periodi- 
cal states of insanity and soundness of mind, who forgot what had happened 
to them during one state when the other had come on, and yet again recol- 
lected when the same state returned. A lady subject to thej^jj^hanges, when 
under the influence of hallucination, used to regain her sound senses all of a 
sudden, on which she forgot every thing that had occurred when she was in 
sane, stopping in the middle of a sentence, and leaving off whatever she was 
doing — but resuming both exactly where she bad left off upon tlie same state 
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that its consciousness and personality can only be restored 
at the moment of its^eunion with the body. But surely 
the soul’s activity — its energies, continued whilst the 
is motionless in sleep, — should point out the improbability 
of its annihilation whilst the body is motionless in- death. 
Its independence on the corporeal frame should seem to re- 
sult from its very nature and essence. 

The main argument with others which would throw the 
soul into sleep, is deduced from the premises which we in 
common acknowledge. In the present life, it has been in- 
sisted on, we are placed in a state of probation, to be judged 
hereafter for the things done in the body. On the dissolu- 
tion of the union between the soul and body, a period is put 
to this moral res])onsibility. All the moral action, there- 
fore, is superfluous ; or, hardly practicable where the tests 

of virtue are no more , hath necessarily ceased. And 

moral energies are scarcely conceivable without inoi'al ac- 
tion ; nor intellectual without moral. From this suspense, 
therefore, of its faculties and affections, the inference is, that 
the soul must sink into a state of insensibilitj’^. 

“ With respect to this reasoning, 1 must observe, that ^- 
though, with the termination of a life of trial, all moral ac- 
countability must have an end, and consequently all moral 
action, yet it by no means follows that all moral energies 
must cease, — much less intellectual. That neither moral 
nor intellectual energies can exist without moral action, as 
invoh ing moral responsibility, is, doubtless, a gratuitous as- 
sumption,” 

Here it maybe farther remarked in illustration <«£ this ar- 


'ij^Tuind refHriiin^. It is common also to forget what has been said or done 
■when the mind is deranged by drinking. Dr. A. r^tes the case of a porter 
who left a parcel at a wrong house when he was drunk, an<l wholly forgot 
where, upon becoining sober, but on again getting drunk, he went at once to 
the place. a similar manner, if our souls existed in a prior or differ- 

ent state from what they do at present, they might ntfOiru/b/ forget every 
tiling relative to it on entering into this world, but we must not run the si- 
militude so close as to infer that what is done here shall be forgotten in a fu- 
ture stage of our existence, for we know that this would not hold good. 
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gument by Mr. Polwhele, that although moral accountabi- 
lity^ or even a power of farther doing cither well or ill, were* 
altogether in the separate state of souls, as is more 
than probable, it would be no more a caujse w'hy the soul it- 
self should become insensible, than that a mmi on earth 
should fall asleep after he was taken and confined from far- 
ther activity or power to commit good or evil actions, and 
that he should never waken till he was released out of pri- 
son. 

The Rev. Frederick Ricketts* has, in an able pamphlet, 
exposed the fallacious reasonings in the work of the Coun~ 
try Pastor before noticed, and from the good sense and 
learning displayed in the refutation, his little work cannot 
fail of meeting the attention it merits. I have already 
quoted Mr, Ricketts’ opinion on the iiiiportance of the 
question, and would value very little the sentiments of those 
who’ disagree with him on this preliminary point, which is 
too apparent to be seriously disputed or despised by any one 
who thinks on what shall become of him after this life. 

, ^^The sacred Writers,” says Mr. R, “use the expression 
sleep in reference to the dead, loosely and generally— sleep 
and sleeping, for death and dying. I say loosely, because 
no instance of its use occurs, u'hei'c the MTiter has any dis- 
coverable intention of establishing an interesting doctrine. 
In its,use, no instance occurs where the context carries its 
meaning beyond the final point of action in this world — 
Death.” — -‘‘And the Lord said unto Moscs,t ‘ Behold, thou 
shall sleep with thy fathers ; and this people shall rise up,’ 
&c. Here the expression * sleep’ is used only two verses 
after the expression ‘ die,’ on the self same occasion — fqy 
the self same rea«pn — with the self same scope of contextiS^ 
and evidently therefore in the self same sense. It is here 
an evident synonym, mining neither more net Jess than to 
die in the sense of simply ceasing to live 6%fl^arth. And 

* Rector of Eckington, and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Liverpool. 

t Deut. xxxi. 16 . 
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Avhy 51 niori' recondite meaning should be given to it than to 
other simiisir synonyms, I Ccinnot see. It is said of this 
s5imc Most'S, tlvit he should* be * gathered unto his pebpl^'j* 
as was A:iron.’ Now we know that neither of them was ac- 
tually entombed iii the burying place of their, ancestors — 
but the one in the wilderness of Zin, and thfe other in a val- 
ley in the land of Moab. This expression, therefore, can- 
not be taUen literally, but figuratively — as a synonym for 
death. And that the expression sleep must, in like manner, 
be taken figuratively, may be proved from the very instance 
in the New Testament adduced to establish the contrary. 
The Country Pastor refers to the use of this word by our 
Ssiviour, ‘ Our friend Lazarus sleepeth — but I go to awake 
him out of Kls sleep.’ — ^That it was, hoAvevcr, used by him 
figursitively, the context itself w'ill show. Jesus said, ‘Our 
friend Ijazsxrus sleepeth* — then* said his disciples, Lord, if 
he sleep, he shall do well : Howbeit,’ says St. John, ‘Jesus 
spake of his death : but they thought that he had spoken of 
taking of rest in-eleep. Then'said Jesus imto them plain- 
ly, Lsizarus is dead' It appears that the disciples had mis- 
tiikcn his meaning. And the Lord used u plain and direct 
word, in explanation of one Avhich must therefore by infer- 
ence* be considered as figurative. Had he, in the use of the 
original word intended to represent, not figuratively, the 
simple fact of death, but plainly the condition of the soul 
sifter death, surely his explanation would have been different. 
And the historian would not have put his first expression, 
which referred to sleep, -in opposition to the word * plainly,' 


* Our Lord seems to have used this expression only in some sort of bant- 
i^;in the same way as he did in the case of Jairus' daughter; when those 
Who heard him, laughed him to scorn,’' as they wer€l#t>nfident the maid was 
dead ; consequently, they could not afterwards allege that she had only been 
sleeping, or in a tji^ce ; in order, by such ar^^^B^ertion, to lessen the miracle 
in the eyes of multitude. Christ always took care that the fads of his 
miracles should be" established in a very marked manner, as, for another ex- 
ampio, when he lingered fb the road, after hearing of Lazarus’ death, until 
the body was^even' carryptkig, and death, therefore, mQ,^t appaipeut 
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which he connected \v\Xh. the second expression, M-hich refer- 
red to death.” 

‘^If it bo asked, however, win that particular e\])ression 
should be in general use as a synoiiyiu for <1_\ iiii;, 1 iliink it 
a sufticiently satisfactory answer to say that ii is one u hieh 
liiChtens the idea of death, by j)ointinti!: to ao awakeniiiij^ or 
resurrection. Nay, that this is the itlca invo ked in tlie use 
of the word sleep, and not that of the eoiulition of the soid 
during^ the intcrniediate state, may he gathi retl from the 
verj^ instance from St. Paul adduced in support of tiie oj)- 
posite argument. * For if we believe that Jesus died and 
rose (iffain, even so them also which sleep in Jesus will (lod 
bring with him.’ Here again we are to learn t he sense of 
the obscurer expressions, from their connexion with those 
whose meaning is not dubious — ^the dying and rising tigain 
of Jesus, is to regulate the tiotion of the sleeping and awak- 
ening of those whom “ God will bring with him.’ 

^n the Revelation of St. John, the departed souls of the 
saints are represented as conscious and *addressing Gotl, 
when their brethten were on earth in this life. Now, if It 
shall be said, as the Copntry Pastor supposes, that the allu- 
sion is to the time of their final reward, u'c should be ciure- 
ful that we do not consider any thing as an emblem, unless 
we can assign the idea of which it is emblematic. We at 
once perceive the ideas of which “ the Lion of the tribe of 
JudaH,” — “the Root of David,” — “ the Lamb of God” arc 
emblems. We understand the figures under which Con- 
quest apd Strife, Justice, and peaceful Commerce and Death 
are rojpl«sented in the other Seals. But of what are the 
conscious souls of the martyrs emblematic ? Conscious souls 
cannot be emblematic of unconscious souls. Di8einbo(|^d 
souls cannot be-<ilnblematic of souls embodied. The pl^c 
from which they are made to erj'^ — their address itself — and 
the answer may be suf^sititious circu/nstim^lti^^but how arc 
we to get - over the representation of their 4 isili||piousness. 

— ^ 

* CondderatioDS on the condifion of the soul ih the intermediate state, &c. 
London. 1831. 
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Tlu* perioti referred to is one evidently subsequent to the 
dcjilli of the martyrs themselves, and before their resurrec- 
tion. main difliculty of the interpretation arises from 

tlie very cii curastance of considering' the consciousness of 
these souls es supposititious. It is impossible to frame a con- 
jecture why tliey should be here represented as conscious, if 
the fact be tliat disembodied souls are insensible. ‘‘The 
location of the disembodied souls under God’s altar, the dis- 
trii)ution oi Avhite robes to them, and the answer given to 
them that ) hey shoid<l rest yet for a little season until their 
fell()W-ser\ jints, ^c. should be fulfilled, are emblematic of 
the facts that these souls, having been acceptable to God, 
not only live under his immediate keeping, but ‘ rest in 
hope,’ until ‘ the number of the elect shall be accomplish- 
ed.’ 

That divine revelation would have so often represented 
departed souls as in a state of complete consciousness, ^hile 
theit brethren and others were alive on the earthy if it is im- 
possible from their nature that they could be so, is, beyond 
all dispute, in the highest degree improbable ; yet it must 
be imagined by every one who thinks the soul becomes in- 
sensible on the death of the boil)’’, that such revelations were 
wholly unfounded in rcjility, and are calculated to mislead ! 

In reviewing '•^■Scriptural Retielations concerning a Future 
State,” 'The Theological Review makes the folloAving <4)ser- 
vations : — 

“ The phraseology^ and imagery of Scripture is throughout 
popular, and not technically and scientifically precise. Phi- 
losophically considered, it may be incorrect to speak of the 
^l^p of the body'. Hut the Apostles did not consider the 
iriatter philosophically. They adopted -Mr familiar phrase 
used purely to indicate the cessation of the vital functions, 
and the erid.dlf '^earthly troubles ; and it is so used, in spite 
of snbseq ii p mt dissolution — (which in strictness, negatives 

Tbid. 
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i^ea of mere bodily sleep,) for the imagination does not 
atwwe follow the mortal reliques;into •tfie sepul^iire. There, 
i#Niwittling — absolutely nothing — in this form of speech to 
warrant any doubt upon the ^question ; nothing n'hich can 
weigh*as a grain of sand against passages or pJirases, whfcii 
tend ;to the establishment of an’ intermediate state of acti- 
vity and consciousness. ■ 

“ But then , — * the Apostle Paul, in comforting the Thes- 
saloniSns concerning their deceased brethren, makes no 
mentu>n of their being in a state of enjoymentj but alludes 
dnly to* the joyful resurrection which awaited them ; where- 
as, ^ if he had known, and had been .authorised' to revekl, 
that these persons were, at that very time, actiuJlly admitted 
^ a state of happiness, one cannot but suppose that he 
irould have mentioned this as an additional consolation,’ 
&c.- 7 -There is, perhaps, at first sight, something more in 
this argument than in the other ; but in truth, it is but veiy 
littl^! The Apostle says, *7 would not hdve you ignorant, 
brethren, concerning those who have been laid aslee]) f or,’ in 
other words, thosIS who have undergone that change wljich 
is usually and conventionally indicated by the term falling 
asleep. And, again — ‘ We which are alive (or living upon 
earth) shall not pr event \ those who have long ago been laid 
asleep.’ In each instance, indeed, our translation renders 
the original by the words — which are asleep ; and this might 
selSttUlp intimate that St. Paul considered the deceased, as 
at l^t moment in a state of continued slumber or uncon- 
sciousness. But the original itself indicates nothing of the 
kind. It points simply to the fact, that the persons of whom 
he was speaking had sunk to rest, probably witho^ any re- 
ference, either one way or another, to that which would im- 
mediately follow ^eir repose from the troubles of this lire. 
Besides, what, after all, is the grand consolation which 
C^istianity offers to liie siuvivors of Jthe T^hi^us ? Is it 
not the weight of glory which is y>naUy reserw^^for them 

* The H^ew here quoteR from the work it is*bonsidering. 

t Or,pajs^e. 
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that full uslccp in the faith ?' Is it not t^e joyful- 
tion whicb^vuits them, and their blissAil admission to 
”presciice oiGod ? Compared "with this prospect, the..]^ce 
or the ho}je of the intermediate state would be nothing, 
and might well be omitted by a teacher intent, on support- 
ing Jiis followers by the most pow:erful of all conflations.” 
— “^According to our view of the matter, then, the Scriptu- 
ral expressions, which speak of the dead as having fallen 
asleep, do not, by necessity, imply that the interval which 
follows death is a state of unconsciousness.’’* 

It is clear from many passages, tliat the Apostles believed 
the resurrection and judgment not far distant, and they 
seemed to have no idea it would not arrive for more thtm 
eighteen hundred years ; but this is not to be wondered at, 
when their master declared that even he himself knew not 
the timc.t Here then is an additional reason why they did 
not hold out the pleasures which the souls of the,.jupt shall 
enjoy in their separate state, as the rew'ard of their fhith. 
I'hey naturally spoke of those which are to be eternal, ra- 
ther than of what might dast hut a day, sipr for a very short 
time. AVhen earthlylaws denounce punishment for.<crimes, 
they onl}' allude to what is to follow trial and sentence, not 
to a lenient or harsh confinement previously to stauding.<f . 
the bar of judgment, which imprisonment may be: longer or 
shorter according to circumstances, lu like manner, when 
souls are mcrel)' in safe custody, waiting- for the fcoiid 
coming of Christ as their Judge, those who expected* him 
soon, u'ouhl think little of their state in the interval, in 
comparison Avith what was to follow. 

Wlien St. Stephen saw the heavenly vision just before his 


* Theological Review, No...jl7, for Jjin. 

•t It shqu'd he noticed, however, that Chris|&videutly must have frequent- 
ly alluded eat but teuipuial aud,eurtniy judgment which was to h^^ 

fal the .Tewii(h$iffiRioti in the -Siege of their capital «?fty by Titus, which canre" 
to pass before some who dHl^eardf^^denunciatious hud died. This dread- 
ful event is often spoken eras a type of tl»e great judgment ongj^.|he human 
race at the end of the world. 
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aud {^aye.^ to God .to receive Ids spirit, he could 
nave had no apprehension of sinking into a tor i^ « insensi- 
ble ^ke to the things of earth or the state Ofthe dead. ’ 
We are t^d, •“ but nothing can more gla- 

ringly expose the error that insists on the xmconscious slum- 
bers of soul, than this opposition of all the corporeal 
senses thus dropping into the gloom of the grave, and of the 
etherial spirit thus ascending, and longing to be received 
into the realms of light and life ! Tlie immediate admission 
into at least som^ degree of happiness of which he expresses 
his sanguine hope — ^his perfect cqjifidence, uiust fundsh a 
strong presumption of the goul’s sensibility %iinterrupted 
by the death of the body. 

Another strong passage indicating that the sleep at death 
does not mean an insensible one, or that the expression must 
not be taken literally, will be found at 1 Thess. v. 10. ‘‘Je- 
sus Christ, who died for us, that, whether we wake or sleep, 
we sjt;cquld live together with him.’\ Sleep, in .this verse, can 
neither signify natural sleep, as in ver. T, nor spiritual sloth, 
as in ver. 6 j thei^fore it must signify death here. Now, 
they wlj^ are asleep in Christ in tbis sense, do still “ live 
together with him” in their, souls, and shall live with him 
^n their bodies, also when raised, from the dead. It were 
strange that we should be alive, and live with Christ, and 
yet do no act of life. The body v^hen it sleeps can do many j 
and i^the soul does none, the principal is less active than 
the instrument. But if It does any at all in separaCtion, it 
must be an act or effect pf jimderstanj^ig ; there seems no- 
thing else it can do y but this^.it.can. It is but. a. weak pro- 
position t<j affirm that Jthe can do nothing of it§elf yt-ith- 
but the assistance of |,he body. To pe or to sleep wf^ Christ, 
si^ihes no mbre j^ an that our. souls, are received by him 
to his joyful and si^e custody and care/ to jest and repose in 
a delightful state of sei^ity till Hades ^shalUdelix^r Op all 
the souls which are in it, that they may go a:^- rejoin their 
changed bodies, and in these be, jud|||^ — whictl 'docs not, 
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however, imply that our spirits go immediately to hesf!^. 
This ex|ij|i|ition will be seen to arise almost to a certainty of 
evidence df the soul living and waking in death. 

The Apostle to the Hebrews recommends to his disciples, 
diligence in their Christian vocation, by the following argu- 
ment : — That ye be not slothful, but followers oftheiU who, 
through faith and patience, inherit the promises'.*’ To what 
does this persuasion amount, if the Apostle knew, that they, 
w’ho had gone before them in the race of immortality, were 
fast bound in the chains Of a deep sleep, in which they were 
as unconscious of their own existence, and of the lapse of 
time, as was the dust into which their bodies were moulder- 
ed ? Can a person in a state of utter insensibility, and un- 
conscious of his own existence, inherit promisee f 

When inaction, or a cessation from action,” says Dr. 
Burnet, is attributed to the souls of the dead, we are not 
to understand a total or an universal inaction only j because 
they have no operation, or action, which regards the corpo- 
real world, nor are they affected by that any manner what- 
soever. But stilkwey have life and the faculty of thinking 
remaining ; for so I understand the words of Christ, when, 
to prove the immortality of the sovil, he says that God calls 
himself the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. But 
he is not the God of the dead, but of the Uvmg^ for they all 
live unto him. By the dead here, Christ clearly i^ms to 
have meant those who are void of all life whatever ; -jmd in 
this sense he denies that -these Patriarchs, are dead. For 
they ^ive, ‘ 8ays he^ unto God / that is, if I understand the 
thing ^htly, though they do not live with regard tq men, 
and the rest of the visible world, yet with regard to God, in 
the middle worldy according to their intellectual faculties, they 
enjoy both life and vigour;”* 

There is ar sublime passage ir^lsaiah, where the dead 
kings and ]^inces are described as cozing forth to meet the^. 


* Buraef. “ sDif itatu mortuorum,” (translated in tij|g.lext.) 
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apipit of the King of Bubylon, auti insulting over luin, say- 
ings — “ Art thou also become Aveak as we ? Art tlj||j||||| become 
like unto us? Tlu' place where tln-y are repPfcKented to 
be in, is called in the Hebrew S/ieol, which term Avas applied 
to the region of depiirted spirits “ S/ieol (or Hades) 
from beneajt^ is moved for thee to meet tliee at tliy coming: 
it stirreth up the dead for thee, even tdl the chief ones of tlie 
earth ; it hath raised up from their tlironcs all tJie kings of 
the nations. t And they sliall speak and say unto thee, Art 
thou become like unto us ? — Hoav art thou fallen from hea- 
ven, O Lucifer, son of the morning ! ” Meaning merelj^ in 
the latter part, metaphorically to express the greatness of 
his fall. 

The Rev. Principal Campbell interprets Scripture, as in- 
forming us in the aboA’c passage, that — ^‘in ^ Hades,' all the 
monarchs and nobles, not of one family or race, but of the 
AAdiolc earth are assembled. Yet their sepulchres are as dis- 
tant from one another as the nations they governed. Those 
mighty dead are raised, not from their couches, Avhich AA'ould 
have been the natural expression, h‘>'d the Prophet’s idea 
been a sepulchral vault, hoAV magnificeilt soever, but from 
their thrones, as suited the notion of all antitjuity, concern- 
ing not the bodies, but the shades or ghosts of the departed, 
to which AA'ere ahvays assigned something similar in rank 
and occupation to what they had possessed vipou the earth. 
Nay, as is well observed by Castalio,J those arc represent- 
ed in Hades, whose carcases were denied the honour of se- 
pulture. In this particular, the opinions of the llebreAvs 
did not coincide with those of the Greeks and Romans. ”§ 
Ezekiel says that the king of Egypt, Avith his people, 
should fall by the sAvord, and descend into hell, (sheol,) in- 
to the place, that is ito say, of the dead, of departed spirits : ^ 
and that other princes Ayho had been cut off in Avar should 

— -s — : .J*. 

• Chap. xiv. 

•f Or from their places, all tliose who l|^re eartli in their life 

times. i T>('fensio adv. Bezant. Adversttrii Krrorcs. 

f Campbtg^ Di.ss. VI.- fart II. 
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come about him and speak to him, and that he should?^ 
c(miibrt^l||||^itli the consideration that he had so many com- 
panions who had shared the same fate.* 

Now, though even in a parable or poetic fictfbn, if these 
can be called so, every part is not to be urged as literally 
true, yet such representations as the above, liiirly imply, 
that it was at least a common opinion, that the souls of the 
dead went to some common receptacle, and continued to be 
and to act, and were neither destroyed nor sctiseless. We 
hav^ no good reason, however, for believing that these pro- 
phets intei|pj[ed what is here taken from their writings as 
mere parables or lictions, and it is much more likely that 
tbey meant what they said as true and real. 

Referring to these passages from Isaiah and Ezekiel, Bi- 
shop Hobart affirms that there is no doubt, sheol signifies 
the place of the departed. The latter prophet, he says, re- 
presents “ the strong among the mighty,'’ as speaking to 
the king of Egypt “out of the midst of hell,” in the above 
sense of that word. The elder Lowth, in his Commentary 
considers the wholi? passage as “ a poetical description of 
the infernal regioi^ where the ghosts of deceased tyrants, 
with their subjects, are represented as coming to meet the 
king of Egypt, and his auxiliaries, upon their arrival at the 
same place. Hell signifies here the state of the dead." 

“ Thus, then,” as Dr. Magee observes, “ in like manner, 
as Hojner, in his Odyssey, sends the souls of the slaughter- 
ed wooers to Hades, where they meet with the manes of 
Achilles, Agamemnon, and other heroes ; so the Hebrew 
poet, in tliis passage of inimitable ^andeur, describes the 
king <jftBabylon, when slain and brought to the grave, as 
entering Sheol, aitd there meeting the Rephaim, or manes of 
the dead, who had descended thither before him, aiid who 
are poetically represented as rising from their seats at his 
approtfch. And as, on the one hand, the passage in the 
Grecian band has been always held, without any quest^|^« 
to be demonstrative of Ihe existence of a popuhw belief 
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aniilmg the Qreeks^ that there was a place called Hades, 
which was the receptacle for departed souls : so 4kis poetic 
image of Isaiah must be allowed, upon the other, to indi- 
cate, in like manner, among the Jews, the existence of a 
popular belief that there was a region for departed souls 
called in which the Rephaim or manes took up their 

abode.” 

Isaiah says, The righteous perisheth, and no man layeth 
it to heart j and merciful men are taken away, none consid- 
ering that the righteous is taken away from the evil to <||ne. 
He shall enter into peace.”* ' The death of righteous, 
(for, in the original, perisheth” means nothing more,) is 
here represented, not as an evil, but as a favour. Some will 
perhaps reply that it is better to be dead than to be in anx- 
iety and pain. A poor recompence this would be, and slen- 
der comfort, indeed, to the people of God. 

St. Paul could not possibly have expected, when he wish- 
ed to depart, merely to sink into forgetfulness, which could 
not be better to him than life on earth, and a gain, ns he ex- 
pressed it. The meaning of the Greek ^ord avoKva-ai, which 
we translate to depart, clearly expresse^is belief to be that 
his spirit could leave his body and be happy, which is shown 
by the words immediately following. “ Nevertheless, to 
abide in the flesh is more needful for you.” Had this cou- 
rageous Apostle felt so oppressed at the troubles he met 
with during the course of his ministry as to wish ^ ex- 
change life for a state of nothingness, as it were, — if he had 
imagined death would l^^y him fdr an indefinite time into a 
state of torpidity, onl^ to be shaken' off at the la^ day, his 
ardent wish to die, would have been the preference ^ utter 
despair, a complete sinking under the conflict of his suflFer- 
ings. This cannot be denied ; now, was he so reduced in 
spirit ? Had his heart entirely failed him ? By no .means ; 
hear himself on the suh^ct. — " We are troubled o# every 
i|i4e, yet not distressed } we are perplexed, hut not in despair ; 
persecuted, but not forsaken ; cas|'down,'id«^ not destroyed.” 


Chap Ivii. 
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— ^And he adds — -but “ we faint not ; for though our outMj^d 
man perkfi^ our inward man'* (of course, meaning his soul) 
“is renewed” (or supported more and more)^.“ day by day.” 
In other words — However oppressed our bomes^e, yet our 
spirits are strengthened to meet our troubles. “ For our 
light aUliction, which is but for a moment, wor|j|^h for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.’^* Such is 
not the language of despair, which would prefer the dissolu- 
tion of the body, and the sleep of the soul, to remain- 
ing^plive ; but if he thought that the hour he died would 
bring his into a blissful region M'^here he would have 
the pleasure of again seeing and conversing with our Lord, 
Ifc Avas very excusable for preferring it, and wishing for thf 
time when he should enter, it. His ■ndshing himself dead, 
tvhile the rest of his brethren remained alive, was very differ- 
ent from wishing the time to arrive when all good men 
should partake of bliss together. He is clearly solicitous to 
be there sooner than others, which, he must have been very 
sensible, could not have been, if he was not to enjoy it till 
the last day. He ^ad hoped to join the innumerable com- 
pany of angels, ana the first-fruits of the Qhristian scheme 
in paradise, or, as they are called in Scripture, the gene- 
ral assembly and church of the first-born, M'hose names arc 
written in heaven,” and “ the spirits of just men made per- 
fecty*t these, in some way unknown to us, may enjoy the 
mor^, visible presence or vision of God, who may render 
himself visible to them, as he often did of old to men on 
earth, even before his appearance on it as “ the Christ of 
God.” ’^he first martyr Stephen, M^ile yet alive here, saw 
our Liird sitting at the right hand of the Father j and the 
spirit of Christ, too, is frequently said in figurative language 
to dwell in his worshippers while in this world, when they 
seek him in spirit and iij truth ; so it does not follow, that 
the spirits of the departed saints jare already in the scene of 
their eternal reward — ^the highest heavens. 

If St. Paul had the same notions as the advocates for the 

'-T-' 

t Heb. xii. 22^^ 


^ See 2 Cor, iv. 
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sj ^p of the soul euilcuvour to exphiizi, lie hiust have known 
that such a fancy would, of course, he a complete del^io7i ; and 
that a dccejjtiou whicli would lead Jiiui to think sonic thou- 
sand ycars||‘or%t least an indefinite time, to be a moment, 
would be very diftcrent from beinjf conscious immediately 
after dcatl^ His feelings when he was alive in his body, 
and beforehand, of sucli a stiitc of nothingness or torpidity, 
M ould be \ cry different from Avhat they M ould be it^thut state 
M ils past, and he bad actually just risen from his grave at the 
last day. No living person could be sujiposed, consistently 
M'ith common sense, to be anxious to enter ou^ long ^eep 
of insensibility (unless in the most extreme despair,) M’hat- 
ever his feelings might be anticipated to be on mm akeniug.^ 

If there be meaning in words, M’e are taught in all the 
passages now appealed to, that the souls of men as soon as 
death sets them free from the body, pass into a state of a 
pleasing and conscious repose from their labours, or into 
one where their evil deeds are remembered with an agitated 
and fearful looking for of judgment. The.meaning attributed 
to the sacred M’ritcrs by the soul sleejiejll must be acknoM - 
ledged to be exceedingly remote from the use of language, 
and far from uliat any man M'ho has not a favoiuute dogma 
to support M'ould naturally discover from the Mords. Can 
M’e believe, then, that the inspired authors meant, by the help 
of equivocal expressions, to flatter their disciples M’ith the 
ho^je of entering, the instant they expire, on a state of liliss, 
M’hen in reality they knew that their souls must sleep in 
the dust or somewhere* else insensibly for ages ? The me- 
taphysical subtlctiei^ M’hich are brought forward to ^pport 
these strange opinions are completely ovi|rthrow’n alihe by’ 
the investigations of the learned and by common sense. 

Judging, now, therefore, from a careful consideration of 
Holy -Writ, the similitude of sle^.-.c’An only apply <|k> the 

f iuciple of animal life, M’hich slumbers as it were for a 
lile, and is metaphoricaUy said to do so, merely because it 
ceases for a while to exert its powers, and will again revii'e. 
As duriim^' sleep, the immortal principle is often felt or 
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reiiieiiibered to be aCtiv'^e and vitfilaiit, and may be always 
silthoUjtfh v^hoiit oiu- recollection, so during the long night 
of dentil which the body exiiericnces, the soul, freed from 
tlie body, is ever iictive in Hades, where at^dii^mbodicd 
spirits reside, until summoned by the last trumpet to rejoin 
tlieir former habitations, then mysteriously changi||d in their 
natun; so as to last for ever. 

Many writers seem to hav'C thought, that the fact of the 
soul’s continuing to liv'e after the death of the body is so 
eleari^; establislied, and rests on such incontrovertible 
grounds, tha^tlu'y often take it for granted, rather than 
think it necessary to attempt to prove it. Thus Sherlock, 
in his “ Fruciical Discourse coticermny Death,” where we 
might have looked for a separate disquisition on the subject, 
says only this, which, however, plainly enough declares his 
opinion, on which, in fact, he grounds his work : — ‘‘When 
n e die, w e do not fall into notliing, or into a profound sleep, 
into state of silence and insensibility till the resurrection ; 
but we only change our place and our dwelling; we remove 
out of this worhl, and leave our bodies to sleep in the earth 
till the resurrection, ®^t our souls and spirits live still in an 
invisible state. I shall not go about to prove these things, 
but take it for granted, that you all helieve them ; for, that 
we leave this \vorld, and that t)ur bodies rot and putrify in 
the grave, needs no proof ; and that our souls cannot die, 
but are by nature immortal, has been the belief of all man- 
kind.”* ’ 

Can then the generally received belief of all nations from 
the remotest antitpxity be considered founded on entire er- 
ror ? andi, can it be said to be more probable that the soul 
<loes sleep insensib^ after death, because a fell', who aim at 
being tl.ought more learned and wise than the bulk of their 
fellow-men, seek ovit and endeavour to teach improbable 
theories “ter reasons for inducing us 40 adopt such a belief, 
founding on far fetched interpretations of particular texts of ,' 
Scripture, or not attending to the obvious meaning of the 
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•• *pp««ring ftwm tuttier ptuwti|^8, nnd their coni- 
Mi w of lii«t«fiiior ? Cwi fliowc who believ«nft to be ini- 
****”' *'**^'^* »<» earthly house, explain in 
% direct vM^Wtumal nmnner, our Saviour’s assertion that 
Ood rouW wit he railed the God af the dead or of the irj- 
seiisiibUs %ut of the Abmltam, whom he yet affirmed u> 
be in a conscious state at the time when he woe speaking } 
Was the appearance of Moses at the transfiguration men' 
delusion, from its not being possible that his soul, in tlu* 
common course of nature, could be active and conscious, or 
able to hold converse ? Was the parable of Slices and Ljiza- 
ruB mere fable from the impossibility of its being founded on 
reality, and though given as a moral lesson by One whose 
greatest attribute is Truth ? Was the reality of some simi- 
lar case (if this parable itself was not intended to allude to 
two certain individusds) not meant to be believed by those 
to whom it was addressed, and who actually had such an 
idea current among them, and when without such a belief 
in what was said, no moral effect could have been produced 
as was evidently intended ? Was our i^rd’s promise to the 
robber delusive, or not meant in the ^ly sense in whieli it 
has been shown that he must have taken it ? Is the soul of 
the accepted Abel still unconscious of the arm mighty to 
save and to reward, as in the moment when he was struck 
to the ground, and consequently, has the love of the Al- 
mighty not done him so much good for even five thousand- 
years, as his brother’s envy did him harm ? Is the soul, in 
short, no more immortal than the body, and does it sleep in 
the grave of in spme other place ? 

Let those who believe in the soul’s slumber, an«wer these 
questions, and explain them in a conviiiSing manner in con- 
formity, with their theory, before they continue any longer 
to uphold it as bom© out by Scripture. Let them prove 
from physiological fac% that soul and body are indissolubly 
connected, both dying together, or sleeping insensibly till the 
resurrection, and show undeniably by some other evidence 
than that ^certain one the memory, that the soul, while in 
a living ^dy, ever becomes unconscious of life and thought. 
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before they argue from thence that the spirit of a man ca^ 
even in a mdMrtal body sink into a state of tempomry oblivion. 
If they do all this, we may believe them, but they must at 
the same time overthrow all contrary, evidencej^n# then on- 
ly they can hope to convince the man who chooses to invest!-* 
gate and impartially to decide from the evidence he has col- 
lected, and from the words of inspimtion in their most obvi- 
ous meanings. 

Founding on the passages of Scripture now quoted, and 
from underst^ding them to clearly indicate that conscious- 
ness in the soul is not interrupted by death, the Roman 
Church maintains it in her services, and founds some of her 
most important doctrines upon it. At the Reformation it 
was considered by Protestants so fully established by the 
gospel of our Lord and his Apostles, that the Church of 
England adopted it in its fullest extent, rejecting entirely 
the fanciful doctrine of the insensible sleep of the soul when 
in its separate state. In her funeral service, the distinction 
between the soul and J)ody is plainly intimated, and that the 
one is taken away ftSn its mortal tenement of clay, while 
the latter is laid in the earth, returning to dust. The 
thanksgiving in this beautiful service begins thus : — “Al- 
mighty God, with whom do live the spirits of them that de- 
part hence in the Lord, and with whom the souls of the 
faithful, after they are delivered from the burden of the flesh, 
are in joy and felicity." 

The Church of Scotland, also agrees explicitly with this 
plain doctrine of Holy Writ. In the thirty-second chapter 
of her Confession of Faith, which treats “ of the state of man ■ 
after death, and of^he resurrection of the dedd" we find it 
thus stated : — “ The bodies of men, after death, return to 
dust and see corii^jiption, but* their souls ( which nether die 
nor sleep) having an immortal subs^lence, immediately re- 
turn to God who gave them.”’*‘ It is then said where Prea- 


* A late very learned and worthy teacher of divinity of this c^iurch, thus 
expresses his opinion on the above point: — “Though there isd^ettfor the 
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^I|byteruui8 believe departed spirits j)as.s their disembodied 
state, but this is a different question, and sliall be treated of 
in the following chapter. 

Whenever the labours of this life, therefore, are over, 
when our trials are at an end, and death shuts us out, in all 
probability for ever from the world we now move iji, “ the 
rest” which we are informed rcmaineth for the people of 
God,” is not one of insensibility, but of delightful repose, 
peace, and refreshment — looking buck with })leasure on the 
many cares which have ended in such unruffled ease ; like 
the transition of delight experienced when, after a long rough 
voyage on a stormy sea, overshadowed with dark clouds, we 
at last M'aken from a troubled sleep, and find ourselves in a 
smooth bright harbour, with a certainty that we shall never 
be obliged to tempt the ocean of wild waters and misfortune 
more. In the paradise of the middle state, our souls shall 
be not only happy in their disembodied condition, but may 
have reason to hope that their delights must be greatly in- 
creased, when the spirit is united to a glorified body at the 
resurrection, — and that they themselves shall then be admit- 
ted into the heaven of their everlasting reward. 

Deem we that silent are the dead, 
liecause we do not hear 

Their voices where their souls are led, 

When from tlieir dwellings clear ( 

Or can the soul feel pain or bliss. 

Remembering former days ; 

And yet unable to express 
Its thoughts in other ways 


people of God, though thos^'jwAo die in the Lord, enjoy a repose rendered 
more sweet and refreshing by their preceding labours and fatigues ; yet, this 
is not the sleep of insensibility, or the silence of an eternal grave.” 

Principal Brown’s Sermon on the death of Principal Campbell. 

If it is not the sleep of insensibility, then it is not the silence of even a tem- 
porary gra^*<— which, indeed, seems to be the meaning of the preacher. 
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Than those on earth we now must use. 

Our hopes and fears to tell ? 

Does silence its dread chill diffuse. 

Where spirits now must dwell ? 

This world’s vain din they’ve left for aye, 

But are a wakefoi, band, 

Wlio rest from toil where brighter day. 

Shines than on earthly land. 

O may we with delighted flight. 

Meet in their resting bowers. 

When death removes us from the sight. 

Of earth’s fast fading flowers ! 

And since full certain is the doom 
Thai takes man’s life away, 

I.et Faith direct us through the gloom, 

M idi her enlight’ning ray. 

With regard to the Christian believer who has undergone 
the change produced by death, wrought never to inscribe 
on the tombstone which marks the spot where his mortal 
rt'mitins mix tvitli the Ciarth, that he is sleeping there, or talk 
of the gloom of tlic grave ; and, us sleep does not overwhelm 
the conscious faculty of man, let us engrave on the sepulchral 
monument of the true Christian : — 

“ Though here his ashes lie, — 

To brighter realms his gentle spirit soar’d.” 

Or some such epitaph as the following, which the living, as 
they read, may be consoled for their friend, while the con- 
cluding lines may be productive of salutary wanting to them- 
selves. Surrounded by the graves of the dea^^>and particu- 
larly wlum standing at the tomb of one we knew, the vanity 
of all earthl}'^ things 'is proved most forcibly to our minds, 
and solemn advice comes with far greater effect than wj^en 
no sign of death meets our eyes ; although the extreme un- 
certainty of life is a truth known to every one, yet it cannot 
be too often brought to the remembrance of the living, for 
nothing is more readily forgotten, and, although jffiBch man 
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^eems perfectly aware that all others are mortal, it is a fact 
which few appear to think is also their own sure doom. 

Though here his mortal body lies, 

His soul lives yet and never dies. 

It sleeps not in this cold dark bed ; 

But, freed by death, hope ye it fled 
To that far distant ihore of test, 

Where spirits trust to be more blest ; 

With joy they feel their cares are o'er, 

Apd pain and death they dread no more. 

There deep in grief far off is seen, 

(With vast and awful gulf between,) 

The careless sinner's hopeless state, 

Who mourns unceasing o’er his fate, 

Awaiting there his certain doom, 

When the dread day shall burst the gloom. 

Then ye who stop to read this rhyme, 

Now make the best use of your time ; 

To-morrow y^pay never see ; — 

To-night ye with the dead may be ! 



CHAPTER V. 


I’roofs from the Scriptures that the departed souls of men have not as yet 
entered into heaven or hell ; if by these terms are understood the places 
of our eternal reward or punishment. 


“ No Diaii liatli ascended up to heaven, but he that caide down from heaven.”* 

St. JoHir iii. 13. 


In common language^ when H€aven is spoken of, that place 
is alone referred to, where the righteous are to remain in 
divine happiness throughout eternity ; and it is therefore the 
great and laudable end of our ambition, and of all our Chris- 
tian efforts. It is also the scene of our reward after the soul 
shall be reunited to a' body, when we shall enter it as perfect 
creatures, rendered gloriotw in our frames, and susceptible 
of enjoying, in both parts of our nature, the pleasures which 
are there prepared for us. If there be an intermediate state 
of the soul between life on earth and our entrance into heaven, 
its duration is uncertain, and may last but a day, for no one 
can say how near the great and terrible day-of ^count.may 
be, when the Judge shall sit in judgment ; bril^<aIthough the 
pleasures of heaven are the principal object and aim of good 
men, yet a state ought not to be overlooked as unworthy 


* Or rather, as translated by Dr. Campbell, — “ For none ascendeth into 
heaven, but he who descended from heaven ; .tlie Son of Man, whose abode 
is in Iteaven meaning, none shall do so in natural course uaAt the resur^ 
roction, or had done so at the time this was said. 
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^ .CQPgideration^ which may last for ton thousand years, for 
IBiy thing we can tell td the contrarj^ if there be, sucli a one 
as is now alluded to. When our thoughts are directed to 
a better oonnlcy after this life is over, they should naturall}'^ 
contemplate in the first place, that rcgion''<feito whMh the 
separate soul enters to remain until the judgment of the 
last day, unless they believe, as many do, that our soids are 
at once admitted into heaven, or'thrust into Iwll, a belief to- 
tally unfounded in Scripture, and arising ])rincipally from 
confounding th at into which the Je^vs believ ed e\ er}' 
righteous soul on its leaving the body was received into a 
state of rest from its labours, with the highest heavens, where, 
after the judgment of the last day, the accepted are to he in- 
vited to enter, to live there for ever. 

In the Nettr Testament there is often reference to an unseen 
place for the souls of the just, where they are said at j)resent 
to dwell in a peaceful happiness, and it indifferently recei\'es 
the name of Paradise or Abraham's bosom. Witliin view of 
diis place there is another of*a very different nature, for the 
rustody of -wicked spirits, named Tartarus,* -wdxich our tran- 
slators render hell, and this English word we iioxv commonly 
understand to mean the place of eternal torment, but which 
last, the Jews designated by a ver3'^ different name, and never 
used them indiscriminately in the sense we do, for in the ori- 
ginal Greek of the Scriptures the4t^tinction is .strictly preser- 
ved. Both/Para^lise and Tartarus are there described as in 
one general place or region called //arfe.9, which w(' also tran- 
slate but the original word indicates nothing more than 
an invisible place, and one of safe custody. Iloth th^^ states 
in it are refar^to in the parable of Dives dnd Lazarus, and 
th^ tetniP^ui^ to denote the places of happiness 

and oMsery^aire quite distinct and different from those emjxloy- 
ed to name the places:#hc»ej/or a lirMted time, separate souls 
experience pl^sure or '^^ip. Our Lord was a Jew wdiile on 
eai^, his disciples and Apostles -were sio llkew'ise^ and they 

, • The vfdlt^artarm is not itself used by tbe-writers of the New Testament, 
but -we liav<> jyixe verb derived from it, vtfrap&(ra^, (tartarosas)as in 2 Pet. ii. 4. 
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»poke of thatfiation, of course^ with a view to be underatoo^ 
now, we ought, therefore, to know for certain what the Je^ 
meant by paradise, before we can insist that they had the 
same meaning as is now commonly given to it ; but this 
is a qmstion g[||n>erally lost sight of. 

‘‘ Paradise among the Jews,” says Bishop Bull, prima- 
rily signified;* Go» Eden, the garden of Eden, that blessed 
gardcji, wherein Adam, in his state of innocence, dwelt. 
By Avhich, because it was a most pleasant and delightful 
place, they were wont symbolically to represent tiie place and 
state of good souls separated from their bodies, and waiting 
for the resurrection.” — “^For they distinguished Paradise 
from the Third Heavey, as St. Paul also (being bred up in the 
Jewish literatjure) seems to do, where he speaks of several 
visions and revelations that he had received, one in the third 
heaven and another in Paradise.* Hence it was the solemn 
good wish of the Jews (as the learned tell us from the Tal- 
mudists) concerning a dead fnend. Let his soul be iii the 
garden of Eden, or. Let his soul be gathered into the gar- 
den of Eden.f And in their solemn prayers for a dying 
person they used to say. Let him have his portion in para- 
dise, and also in the world to come. In which form, para- 
dise and the Avorld to come are plainly distinguished. Ac- 
cording to which notion, the meaning of our Saviour in .$his 
promise to the thief J is evidently this, that he^fhould pre- 
sently after his death enter AAuth him into that place of- bliss 
and happiness where the souls of the righteous, separated 
from their bodies, inhabit, and where they wait in a joyful 
expectation of the resurrection, and the cwisummatiojqi. of 
their bliss in the highest heaYCn. For,- 
did not promise the thief mi'^mmediate entrance into that 
heaven, the ancients gathered from hence, that he himself, 

* 2 Cor. xii. Whet^r St. Paul meant the Jievelation was made to 
himself or to another who related it to him, it is clear that he distinguishes 
paradise from heaven. 

t See also Grotius in his Notes on Luke xxiii. 43. 

I The word in the original more ptc^perly signifies robber. 
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as man, did not ascend thither till after his reWrection.’'*= 
'f%e person to whom our Lord spoke was a Jew, and speak- 
ing in kindness to him, Christ must have intended to be 
understood by, him j and he had no long time to study for 
the sense of it, or consult the critics in hJ such 

meanings as some of them have twisted the words into, in 
order to make them agree, by considerable ingenuity and 
tortuosity, with their doctrine of the sleep -^f the soul. 
The meaning of the promise, therefore, depends entirely on 
the notion of the ancient Jew's concerning paradise and the 
beings w’hich inhabit it. 

That the place which the Jew’s designated Abraham’s 
Bosom, w’as not understood by them to be heaven, or at 
least, what they called Ihe Third heaven, or the region where 
the blest are to reside for ever, will soon appear manifest to 
every biblical scholar who will take the pains of investigating 
the question ; and he will find that they meant by it a MidiUe 
State. Indeed, no other view’ of it Avill consistentlj' explain 
many passages in both the4Dld and the New' Testaments. 
It w'ould have been extraordinary if they had so termed a 
region w'here the throne of God is believed to be established, 
w’here Ilis presence is more immediately manifested, and the 
highest of the heavenly host move in visible glory ; but still 
more astonishing w'ould it have been, if, when our Saviour 
made use of that designation, he had meant the place w’herc 
his Father ^piamfested the glory of his pow’er in the greatest 
degree, and distinguished it only by a term that would seem 
to iniply, that Abraham was the principal person in it. There 
is something even approaching to impiety in the idea of 
calling the sanctuary of the Almighty, where he has promised 
ultimately to-JReceive his saint^, by the name of any indivi- 
<Iual soul of a mere man fronv the earth, however great and 
excellent we had considered him •, but Abraham l>eing the 
then head of the faithfid in a separate region for their own 
residence while in a tempiorary or disembodied state, the term 
is a ver}^ natural and proper one. 



^ Sermon on the Doctrine of tlie Middle State. 
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The three Heavens. 

The Hebrews acknowledged three Heavens : \st^ The actu- 
al heaven, w'here the birds fly, the winds blow, and the rain 
is formed. The birds of ‘hecmen^ are the birds which fly in 
the air : the waters of heaven^ and the ^taracts of heaxen, 
are rain-#ftters which come from the *clouds, .(seldom 
above a mile or two from the surface of the earth ;) the win- 
dotvs of heaven were opened, means only that the clouds let 
fall the wjjfer. which was in them. God caused fire an^ 
brimstone to rain down from heaven on Sodom ; that is to 
say, to descend from the air. The dews of heaven, the man- 
na which fell heaven, the winds of heaven ^ in all these 
passages, heaven is put for the air surrounding the earth. 
‘Id, The heaven of the firmament wherein the stars are -dis- 
posed. This the Jews of old conceived to be a solid and 
extended vault of crystal, o‘r of some such nature. God 
placed the sun and moon in the firmament of heaven. The 
stars are called the Host of heaven. "3d, The third heaven, or 
the highest heaven, or the heaven, of heavens, Avas meant to 
express that region, where G6<# more directly and gloriously 
manifests his wondrous perfections and powers, and the fu- 
ture ^r eternal j>lace of reward for the saints u'hen their 
souls and bodies are reunited. 

It is in one or other of these meanings that the word hea- 
ven is always used in Scripture, and they ought not to be 
confounded with bne another, for they Avere so xmderstood 
by the people to Avliom the Scriptures were fir^ delivered ; 
but there arc manj’ who, after more than eighteen hundred 
years have elapsed, appear to think that no terms’ m the 
Bible could have been meant originally in a different sense 
from what they themselves haA^e been accustomed to cbffsid- 
er ; and this generally Avithopt the least pifrticular investi- 
gation, or even knowledge of the language used to express 
them, or remembering that the English version is but a 
translation, and that the exact sense of CA'^en some English 
Avords varies by 1^!m%; 

Tlie learned Bingham, in his Christian Antiquities, re- 
marks, tiiat it was the sense of the primitive Cffferch, that 

“ the soul is but in an imperfect state of happiness till the 

■ o 
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resurrection j when the whole uitiu shall obtain a complete 
victor^' over death, and by the las^ judgment be established 
in an endless state of consummate' happiness and glorj%” * 

Tertulliaii, who lived in the end of the second century and 
beginning of thetliird, was jui eminent memhrtt of the Chris- 
tian Church. In his Apologetic, he obsen'es — “Ami if at 
any time we mention paradise a place of divine delightful- 
ijess, prepared for the reception of the souls the right- 
eous, at the same time we mean not heaven.” And in the 
fourth Book against Marcion, adds — “ That region I ciiU 
Abraham’s Bosom ; a place, though not of celestial height, 
yet higher than the infernal region, adapted to afford refresh- 
ment to the souls of The righteous till the consummation of 
all things completes the fulness of their rewards in conse- 
quence of their rcsurrection.”t 

Victorinus, in his coinmentarj'^ on Rev. vi. 9. on)neerning 
the souls that are figuratively said to be under the altar (that 
is, under divine protection) expresses his oi>inion to be that 
they must .all attend the seciShd coming of our Lord, or on 
the last day ; when, ^nly, the rewards and punishmcids for 
their deeds on earth are to be distributed. 

Almost all, indeed, of the ancient fathers expressed tlicir 
belief to be that the souls of men went to Hades, and were 
not immediately carried to the heaven of heavens, but re- 
mained in the state and place appointed for them out of 
heaven o'f^^^ll, until time shall bring the day of judgment. 

Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem, explaining the incarna- 
tion of^Christ to a philosopher in the Niccne Council, shows, 
that He descended to Hades, that He might in all things be 
like* Unto us. As we are all of us carried after death to 
Hades, He accepted of this c^dition, and voluntarily went 
there. From whence, says this divine. He made the same 

* Book XV. chap. 3. § 16. ■■ ' 

-f- Translated in the test. — When this author ap^k^pf the infernal regiom, 
he alludes to the Tartfurus of the middle sUite, and uses the Latin word Inferi 
merely to egress a place beneath the earth, that is to say, only out of sight, 
and in this ^nse speaks of it in other passages. All ancient authors included 
both Klysium and Tartarus under the general term in feri. 
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resurrection from death that we are to do. And he after- 
wards adds to this, and the other things that are mentioned 
in the same chapter. “ This is the Apostolical and un- 
bhuneable faith of the church.” ‘• 

In an old fragment concerning Ttie Came of all Things^ said 
to be written by one Caius, or at least by some very ancient 
Christian aixthor, it is more than once asserted that the souls 
both of the righteous and the wicked are retained in Hades. 
The author begins thus : “ And this is the discourse con- 
cerning the angels j but of -Hades, in which the spirits of 
the just and unjust ai*e detained, it is necessary to speak.” 
And he afterwards distinguishes their ^veral mansions. 
“ The just, indee<l, are now detained in Hades, but not in 
the ' same place where the unjust are ; for there is one en- 
trance to this place, of which the gate,” &c. — ^wherehe places 
angels as so many guards, who separate the souls as they 
enter, and either send or conduct them severally to their ap- 
pointed places. Lastly, he ^||hrms ^hat they remain there 
till the time of the resurrection. ‘‘This is the discourse 
cqnc#ning Hades, in which the souls of men are retained 
till the time pre-ordained by God, who, when that co^files, 
will raise them altogether.”* 

All this is fully shown by the Scriptures, and was the be- 
lief of those early Christi|^ who conversed n ^s onaU v ^with 
the Apostles, and, as appears from their such as 

those of St. Polycarp and St,, Clement, ||isciple» of St. John 
and St. Paul. 

There is a commentary upon the Revelation, still extant, 
by two Caesarean Bishops, Andrew and Arathas, noticed by 
Dr. Burnet, who is uncerh^ to the exact time, in which 
they wrote, but undoubtedly ’of a very early age, in which it 
is said — “ Death is the separation of the soul and body ; but 
Hades is the couhtry to us invisible, that flies from our in- 
quiry, and hide# ||self from our knowledge, and that re- 
ceives our souls as' soon as they depart £|om our bodies.”* 
The following extract from the u'orks of thaji? eminently 

* fn the text. 


V* 
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pious and learned divine, Bishop Taylor, will show that he 
regarded with great deference the opinion of the primitive 
fathers as to the doctrines of the Scriptures. If these opi- 
nions shall not be considered as borne out by the inspired 
writings oir fair interpretatiops of them, they must be held 
of no A'alue, but my object is to prove that they were so 
founded, and have been held as orthodox froin the verj^ 
earliest ages of Christianity even until now : — 

“ Although the state of separation is sometimes in Scrip- 
ture called heaven, and sometimes hell, (Hades,) for these 
words in Scripture are of large significations, yet it is never 
called ‘ the third heaMsn,' nor ‘ the hell of the damned,' for al-* 
though concerning it, nothing is clearly revealed, or what 
is their portion till the day of judgment, yet it is intimated 
in a parable, that, "between good and evil spirits, even in a 
state of separation, there is a distance of place : certain it 
is that there is a great' distance of condition; and as the 
holy souls in their rigions light, are full of love, joy, 
hope, and Idnging for the coming of the great day, so the 
accursed do expect il with an insuperable amazemeJIf, s^id 
ar^?^resently tprra*nted with apprehensioiis of the future. 
Happy are they, tliat through paradise, that state of blessed 
separation, pass to thfe mercies and gentle sentence of ‘ the 
daypf judgment,' which St. Pa^, prayed to Gf^od to grant 
Onesiphort^- and ’ more explicitly for the Thessaloniaos, 
‘that their ■#hole lypirit, and soul and body, be preserved 
blamel^s unto the coming of our Lord Jesus' ” 

“Paradise is distinguished,” observes Dr. Taylor, “from 
the heaven of the blest, being itself a receptacle of holy 
souls, made illustrious with ^e visitatipn of angels, and 
happy by being a repository *Iot such spirits, who, at the 
day of judgment, shall go forth into eternal glory.” — “Jus- 
tin Martyr said it waa the doctrine of heretical persons, 
to say that the souls of the blessedjj^^iljltfiautly upon the 
separation of thehibodies, enter into the highipst heavens ;* 
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those can be Christians M ho deny the r^rrection of the body, and affirm that 
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and Irenseus makes heal^n and the intermedia^ receptacle 
of souls to be distinct places :* both blessed, but hugely 
differing in degrees. Tertullian is dogmatical in the asser- 
tion that till the voice of the great Archangel be heard, and 
as long as Christ sits at the right hand of his Father,t 
making intercession for the Church, so long blessed souls 
must expect the assembling of their brethren.” — ‘‘As it is 
certain, tliat no soul could enter into glory before our Lord 
entered, by whom we hope to have access ; so it is most 
agreeable to the proportion of the mysteries of our redemp- 
tion, that we believe the entrance into glory to have been 
made by (>ur Lord at his glorious aaeension, and that his 
soul u'ent not thither before then, to come back again, to be 
contracted into the span of mortality, and dwell forty days 
in his body upon earth. But that he should return from pa- 
radise, that is, from the common receptacle of departed 
spirits, who died in the love of God, to earth again, had in 
it no lessening of his condition, since himself, in mercy, 
called back L^arus from thence, and some others returned 
to l#e a life of grace, which, in all lenses, is less than the 
least of glories.! . Sufficient it is, that all holy soul^ de- 
parting, go into the hands, that is, into the custody, of our 
Lord ; that ‘ they rest from their labours.}’ that ‘ their works 
shall follow them,’ and^overtake them, too, at the day of 
judgment} that they are happy presently }^at they are 
visited by angfels :§ that God sends, as^he pleases, excellent 

their souls, as soon as ever they die, are carried up into heaven.” In the 
same dialogue, he says — “The souls of the righteous, after theif death, are in 
a better mansion than they were before it ; but the unrighteous and wicked 
in a worse, waiting till the time of the judgment comes at length.” 

* lAh V. c. 3. § lAb, de Anim^< et de prescript. 

+ These are only, to be regarded as figurative expressions, indicating great 
pow^ and glory. 

*t Bishop Taylor liere seems to intimate l|piat a life of grace on earth is a 
more happy state fll&niii^e pleasures our souls shall feel in paradise, which 
cannot be the c|ise, alihdugh .the latter must be muiglt inferior to those of hea- 
ven. 

§ Justin Mart]^. 75. inter qutest. “ Gentiles ait bonos statim duel a viortc 
ad Paradisum uhi consrietudo et aspechts est jinf^elornn ct visas C/tristi Sfd- 
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irradiation^and types of his glory, ^ entertain tJiem in .tlieir 
mansions, ^ that their condition is secured ; but thc^crown 
of righteousness is laid up,’ against the day of judgment, and 
then to be produced, and given to St. Paul, and ‘ to all that 
love the coming of our Lord that is, to all who either here 
in duty, or in their receptacles, Avith joy and certain hope, 
long for the revelation of that day. At the day judgment 
Christ will send his angels, and they shall gather together 
the elect from the four winds.* Then our blessed Lord 
shall call to the elect to enter into the kingdom, and reject 
the cursed. — For ‘ we must all appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ,’ saith 8t. Paul, ‘that every man may Receive 
in his body according as he hath done, whether it be good 
or evil.’ Out of the body the reward is not. For since the 
actions Avhich are to be judged, are the actions of the whole 
man, so also must be the judicature. ”t 

If it is not intended to represent ^Paradise as that heaven 
into which we shall enter as -^e promised region of ever- 
lasting reward, it may be properly enough called a heavenly 
state, from its being one of spiritual happiness, peac#and 
rest,|ibut what the Scriptures designate as the third or high- 
est heaven is a A'ery different place j ajid if the inspired 
M'riters midcrstood them as two distinct situations, we must 
^ do so likewise. Paradise is as reia|pAnd substantial a place 
as the highegt^eav^n, for any thihg we know to the con-: 
traiy ; biit the one i^a country for disembodied spirits, and 
the other where material bodies shall also inhabit. Ilf Pa- 
radise the .sight of the spirit wiU have faculties to behold 
what now we could not discern, add spiritual intalligences 
of different natures may soon become familiar to us. Capa- 
ble of holding converse } thoixg^^n what manner , is at pre- 
sent as incomprehensible to us as how we receive impres- 
sions of words, scenes, and actions in dreams. 

Those, who believe thlN; the separate received into 


* xii. 41. and xxiv. 31. 

t See Bishop Taylor’s workii as edited by Bishop lleber^ Vol. TIf. p. 389 . 

t f SCf^t 
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tlie highest heaven at will perhaps admit tfehat their 

joys shall be increased after the reunion with the glorified 
body, but the Scriptures are far from saying that the plea- 
sures of a separate soul are to be enjoyed in the same place 
as thiitt of the reunited natures of spirit and body after the 
resurrection. .As plainly as words can assure us, they af- 
firm that the -places are different, and although some men 
now entertain the notion, without appearing to have di- 
rected any partievdar inquiry to ascertain its truth, it is not 
from any real obscurity in the Bible that the mistake arises, 
for in it there is always a constantly observed distinction, 
and the njore this is traced, tlie more it*^ill be made mani- 
fest. Whatever joy or sorrow, therefore, may be- felt by se- 
parate souls, it must be evident that it is not a part of the 
retribution which is to follow a judgment, any more than, 
with prisoners previous to trial on earth, the dread of pun- 
ishment or. the hope of acquittal, (with, in the latter, rest 
and pleasure tBfence arising,) <^n be said to be their sen- 
tenccy or part of the doom threatened or held out to them. 

Iq tWb Rev. Dr. Chalmers’ admired discourses on the ap- 
plication of the modern discoveries in Astronomy towards Sn • 
elucidation of our heavenly pfospects, he uses the words hea-^ 
ven and paradise as synonymous. His belief seems to be, 
(though it is far from being clearly expressed on one point) 
that at death the disembodied soul goes to hea^n or hell, 
and remains thete till the last day, whgn it returns to the 
earth and goes to the very grave for its body : when the one 
which it is to inhabit throughout eternity has arisen from 
Hie dust, and become the habitation of the soul, they both 
go to Hie judgment-seat together, and then return to the 
place whence the soul had dSme, (from its residence while 
in tlie disembodied state,) again forming a complete Be- 
ing ^n^aSid the souls of the just being then in a better con- 
dition for eiijoyiqg^, Imppiness than e^^r before ; while the 
souls of the wiigked are to^ be introduced iu|p bodies suscep- 
tible of the torments of hell. He has no doubt that the Hlfea- 
veii of our etern^ abode is a real material place, — ^has solid 
foof.’itMr for us. and that we aHfc there to hav’e* material bo- 
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dies. U#til the last day, nowevwi souls must be in it with- 
wt bodies, if they go there direct on death, as Dr. C. seems 
to suppose. In the same sermon to which I am principally 
referring,* the Rev. Dr. appears to believe, at the same 
time, that the heaven we are to reside in to all eternity, is 
to be our own earth, after it has undergone a great change, 
which I have discussed elsewhere. If this is to be so, then, 
even the souls of those saints now deceased, cannot, we 
should readily think, be inhabiting it already ; aiul if not, 
where are they at present f In a middle state — is the only 
answer which can be either rationally or scripturally de- 
fended. No one can believe* that the earth we inhabit is 
now actually changed to a heavenly residence, so as to be a 
fit habitation for separate souls of the just ; and their re- 
maining in such a scene of misery and sin as is presented in 
every place upon it, could be little c*alculated for producing 
either rest or happiness to spirits M'hose mortal trials are 
over, and who must retain their memories. ^ 

In his Lectures on the Catechism, Bishop White of Penn- 
sylvania observes : — “ It comes in the wayin this ^ace to 
notice a very, common error which* has even crept into the 
public confessions of some chfirches ; as if the beatific vi- 
sion of holy persons, or their being in heaven, took place on 
the dissolution of the body. ■ Thij^is not scriptural. Doubt- 
less such persons are in peace, in some state answering to 
the figurative terms of Paradise and Abraham’s bosom, with 
a measure of bliss, answering to what St. Paul imHit have 
implied when he spoke of ‘ the spirits of just men made per- 
fect.’ Still, they have not yet reached the state intimated 
by the same Apostle, where he speaks of being ^ clotlffed up- 
on with a house which is fronfheaven.’ And the sentiment 
here expressed is sustained by our church, as in many places, 
so especially when she prays in the burial service fof per- 
fect consummation bliss, both m hpditf and soul.’ But 
she no where sp^^s of passing immediately ^om this world 
to llfeaven.”t 

* From the text, 2 Pet. iii. 13. 

t T.^ctures on the Catechism, p, 3*' 
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Bishop Jolly affirms tli|i) — the soul be in perfect fe- 
licity, in consummate fulness of joy, Mnlthout the body, we 
easily stumble at the thought of its being brought back to 
stand a new trial, an^ abide a new sentence, amidst .the ter- 
rors of judgment, as the process is drawn to the life by the 
great Judge himself.* But this truly is not Catholic doc- 
trine, and has no authority either of Scripture or primitive 
antiquity. The holy and happy souls wait for the resurrec- 
tion of their bodies at their Saviour’s appearing to complete 
; his triumph over death and the grave ; and to this period, 
all the prajrers for the faithful departed were directed, in the 
spirit of St. Paul’s for Onesiphorus ; knowing that the ho- 
liest has no claim of merit, but that mercy shall triumph in 
passing the sentence, ‘ Come, ye blessed, inherit the king- 
dom.’ ”t. 

Our Saviour assured bjs disciples that in his Father’s 
house there w%re many mansions, orte of which he Avas to 
prepare in an especial manner for them. The universe is 
the house of the Almighty — ^the dwelling of the Most High, 
and the particular mansicm which our Lord was so to pfse- 
parc does not necessarily refer its locality to the highest hea- 
ven. I am inclined to suppose, since it appears uncertain, 
that it alludes in this ins|gnce to the region where disem- 
bodied spirits reside, as it was there the discipl^ w'ere to go 
first, to remain for a while after leaving the earth — for some 
thousand years it may be ; two of which thousands have al- 
ready nearly passed. The mansion of everlasting reward we 
are told was prepared for "the just before the foundation of 
this vfferld. When alluding to this residence, Christ speaks 
of being there ^ong with them. His going there at that 
time is now generally connected ^ith his second coming to 
the^i^jCarth as its Judge j but he may display the light of his 
countenance to ^^i^Baints in paradise^ before his return to 
the earth i coming*- from heaven in the* character of their 
Redeemer, and openly assuming the power and majetll^ of 
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a king in^hat kingdom which, a||the last day, he is to sur- 
render to the Father. Christ seemed to speak of the plac(? 
as one into which they would enter immediately after death, 
and Hades is probably a place of an e3|tent and vastness, of 
which we have now but little conception. Even paradise^ 
although but a part of it, may be large enough to have many 
an especial garden of Eden, or of delight, prepared within 
its bounds, where angels and glorious spirits may meet as 
in the earthly Eden of our first parents, and liold converse 
with the souls of men j while God may display a portion of 
his glory before them, and speak to them as he did of old, 
but in a tnore heavenly likeness, which our mortal eyes could 
not look upon. Indeed, the Scriptures, in very many pas- 
sages, intimate to us that it only requires our eyes- tp be 
opened or made capable of bcholdmg spiritual beings, to see 
them even on the earth around us, and not only such, but 
real material beings also, who <piay be imagined mingling 
among us unseen.* 

I may notice here another idea that prevails among many 
Christians as to the residence of the disembodied spirit, viz. 
—that it remains on tJie earth till the day of judgment. We 
have scriptural authority for believing that many spiritual 
beings do act a part assigned them on tiiis globe, but not 
the most distant intimation tbat.|^ souls of men stay on its 
surface, or,.i;^r it, after the death of their bodies. The Rab- 
bins among the Jews believed the souls of the depai'ted may, 
and in reality do, sometimes come back again, par^ula^y 
for the first twelve months after their decease ; and then re? 
turn to Hades, where the souls expect a general resurrec* 
tion ; so the Heathens believed that apparitions, particularly 
of persons who had been dead but a short time, were fre- 
quent ; that the souls of ihen often, went out of Hades, and 

^ ^ W'! 

* Dr. Isaac Watts agrees in tHe opinion that the of Christ refers 

to the middle or separate ‘Itale — not to heaven, diis he establishes from 
Scripture in a plain ai^ convincing manner ; the farther consideration of the 
poinf^hall be resumed in another place, so 1 shall meipply refer at present to 
Dr. W.’s Essay towards the proof of a Separate Stale, § .3. Comrnent. on 
.5th text. 
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returned thither ugaiii excepting, however, those of very 
great villains, who were allowed this liberty. . For this 
reason Ezekiel says that God shut the door of the Abyss up- 
on the King of Ashiir, when he descended into Sheol.f The 
soul of the rich niah'l' as mentioned in St. Luke, could also 
find no way out, but he saw nothing to prevent the soul of 
Lazarus being sent back to the earth on a special mission ; 
and in Abraham’s answer, the refusal of the permission is 
not grounded on the impossibility of it.— We have, however, 
no direct scriptural evidence of a human soul returning after 
death to tlie earth, continuing there for any time as a sepa- 
rate sold, except that of Moses, who came to converse with 
our Saviour regarding the dealh'of the latter on Mount Cal- 
vary .f‘ He appeared in the form of a man, but we have no 
groiirnds for supposing he had received a body again. Other 
souls did return to this world, but it was to reanimate their 
bodies which were, after death, in a miraculous manner 
brought to life again, as we have several instances of both 
in the Old and New Testaments. Tliere is certainly no- 
thing impossible in souls either remaining in a disembo- 
died state here or returning from their appointed place, but 
what we are considering is, the common and natural course 
ivhich human spirits pursue after death, according to Divine 
appointment and revelation. 

In 7'he Times new'spa^r of 26th October, 1830, there 
is an account of a meeting to present a service of plate to the 
old and highly-respected head master of the school at Read- 
ing, Dr. Valpy. In the Doctor’s answer to the address 
rnade to him on the occasion, he said — “ Some years ago a 
similar tribute was paid to that dear saint in heavOfi, my 
lameiifed bdfe.” — ‘‘ If spirits have any sense of what is pass- 
ing below, that happy spirit *{8 npyv hovering over you whom 
she loved. I do hot know that I can prove that spirits are 
sensible of our aCTions, but it is an idea from which I have 
gained much comfQ^ in many a trying hour.” 

r t 

* See a dream related by Plato, in his De 'Repub* JAh^ X, 
f Ezekiel xxxi. 15. • 

J St. ?Satl. xvii. 3. — St. Mark ix. 4.— St. Luke ix. 30, 31. 
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The fancy that the spirits of our departed friends still be- 
hold us, 46 at times cherished bj^many sensible Christians, 
though, perhaps, if they were to consider the feeling, they 
would find it more of the nature of wishing than believing. 
It generally includes the idea that the|#ewle8S but still dear 
ficntna our 'waking fancy dreams of, and which the miruTs eye 
often sees so vividly before us, can observe and hear us from 
their distant dwelling-place wherev^ it lies ; Httt, when flie 
vast distance of even the sun or nearest star is considered 
(trf which few people, indeed, appear to have any notion) 
such an extension of the powers of hearing and seeing, in 
the souls of men, is beyond the utmost limit of any reasonable 
conception j and. Besides, it is natural to suppose that souls 
have other things of far higher interest to engage their at- 
tention j than to be attending minutely, by their own *OT8er- 
vation, to what is doing upon earth, although we can have 
no doubt that they •continue interested in our spiritual wel- 
fare. If it be admitted, however, that souls carrj’ their me- 
mories with themj (as the soul of Dives is represented to 
have done,) and are able to communicate Avith each other, 
neither of which can be doubted, — then, they must receive 
frequent intelligence, and the method, therefore, taken by 
some negro • sovereigns of sending news to their departed 
ancestors, (by giving a message to a slave, and then behead- 
ing him,) carries no improbabilit||c of accomplishment in the 
face of it, ov/<egainst the transmission of the message. That 
spirits can of themselves actually come from their place of 
rest to the earth whenever there is any thing interesting (in 
our eyes) going on here, is too wild an idea to be seriously 
believed, however pleasing it may be as a mere fancy. It 
would seldom if ever be for their happiness if they could, 
and would be inconsistent with that state of rest into which 

;sfi. 

the just are promised an entrance, or that confinement Which 
both the good and the bad are said in Smpture to be sub- 
jected to in their separate state.* 

* j^arah, Duchess of Marlborough, used to say, that she hoped, in the next 
world, she would not be sensible of what was passing in this, as would ef- 
foctnally destroy all probability of her being happy. 
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There is another supposition which may also be considered 
— whether the soul may not; continue on the earth for a short 
time after death, before it takes its flight for Hades. Bishop 
richer had such an idea, and some may think it far from an 
improbal)le one j buff believe otherwise, for several reasons. 
Although our Lord cemtmued forty days upon the earth after 
his resurrection, yet his soul went on the very day of his 
deftth to paradise. Th| weight of Scripture authorities, 
although they are not clear on the point, tend . to show us 
that the freed soul sets out instantly for the now unseen 
mansions, but as we have no certain grounds for establish- 
ing a general doctrine on this, I shall leave it to be decided 
by others, if it can be so during this life. 

Tfa^ passage which I alluded to as containing an opinion 
of Bilhop Heber’s on this very interesting points is to be 
found in his Indian correspondence. While on a journey to 
the upper provinces of Bengal, he had in his suit a young 
man who died at Dacca, to whose sister, then residing at 
Calcutta, the Bishop wrote a letter of condolence and con- 
solation on the occasion, dated in July, 1824, of which the 
following is an extract ; — “ One more consideration I cannot 
help addressing to you, though it belongs to a subject wrapt 
in impenetrable darkness. A little before your poor brother 
ceased to speak at all, and after his mind had been for some 
time wandering, he asked me in a half whisper, * Shall 1 see 
my sister to-night ? ’ I could not help answerhag, though 
in a different sense, perhaps, from that in which he meant 
the question, that 1 thought it possible. I know not (indeed 
who can know?) w’hether the spirits of the just are ever per- 
mitted to hover over Idiose whom they have loved most ten- 
derly } but if such permission be given, (and who can say 
it is impossible ?) then it must greatly diminish the painful 
sense of separatj^ which even the souls of the righteous 
may; be supposed vim feel, if he sees you resigned, patient, 
hopeful, trusting injthe same Cross which was his refuge in 
the hour of dread, and that good Providence to u'hose care 
he fervently and faithfully committed you.” * It will be 

From Narrative of a Journey, &r. vol. iii. p. 311. 
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seen from the above, that this jfreat divine hud no doiil)t »ii 
the soul’s continuing eonsciems immediately alu'r the death 
of the body, and exercising its faculties of pci ' ej>ti<»n ; but 
he was doubtful whether it is permittcil to remain siny time 
on earth in its separate state, ami believed that if soids d(» 
so, it must be in consequence of leave given to tlurm, which 
seems to imply, tliat, if they souietinies do linger on the 
scene of their worldly trial, it is out of the ordinary couilkt 
of nature. It is not probable that, when the released soul 
arrived at its assigned place, it is or has ever been al- 
lowed to return to visit the earth, except in a few'^iiracu- 
lous instances already noticed. 

The Church of Scotland in;^ie place seems to sanction 
the notion of souls continuing upon the earth in tbeif.djKm- 
bodied state, although is irreconcilable with her Ck^llpiiun 
of Faith. The fifty-ninth Paraphrase, published under the 
express authority of the General Assembly, begins thus : — 

" Behold what witnesses unseen, 

Encompass us itround ; 

Jtfen <mcc Itkc m hjf suffering tried, 

But now with glory crowned." 

It is intimated to be taken from St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Hebrews,* but, on a reference, there will not be found any 
authorhy .for what is above ui^44a^cs. It is an assumed 
explanation| 3 ^, or addition to the Apostle’s words, plainly 
teUing us, Ihat the separated souls of men do ...not go to 
heaven or to hell, but remain on the earth or in its.atums- 
phere in the mean time, as spectators of our conduct j whidh 
cannot be their natural fate after death, for, reasons before 
given. It may even be madq.^,^ question whether St. Paul 
spoke of any order of beings really observing our conduct, 
or only meant that God himself by higs^^-observing eye 
saw erery thing wf did, and metap^rlj^lEy alluded to the 
l^owd of witnesses op the Grecian Stadium^ which observed 
the actions of the competitors at the Olympic games j but, 
sanctioned as the idea is otherwise, of unseen spirits watch- 

■ ' ■ — ' ■ " - '■ '■■■' — ' '‘ i i i 
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ing over u^, it would be going farther than vte are entitled 
to do, to siippose that the Apostle made no allusion in reality 
to any such, and that in using the word imprvp&v [pxarturon^ 
which we translate witnesses) he meant the souls or ghosts 
of men, good or which is what his words, at least, do 

not authorize. " The dreadful sufferings of many good men, 
while they were in4ife on are spoken of in the preced- 

ii^ chapter,- but it is nowhere said, as iar as 1 can trace, 
that their spirits remain on the earth, or in the dhr, ’for arty 
purpose whatever. If a person, hdive^er,- shall tl^ic it 
sufficiently 'clear that the referertj^e by the^ Aj^fle is to the 
spirits of. good men, the passage would nrfute the notion of 
souls going at death to the ffighest heaven, to reniain there 
for ever, as. they oannot at. present be crowned with glory, 
an dWi earth at the Same time, evepjt|E>n«Di'. Chalmers’ sup- 
position, of* this globe itself being to he changed at the last 
day into a heavenly residence. If they be supposed in- a 
distant region, yet with power to see and hear what is go- 
ing on upon, earth, then they could not, with strict propriety, 
be said to he surrounding or encompassirm us. 

In the thirty-second chapter of the Presbyterian Confes- 
sion of Faith, thd Church of Scotland, after acknowledging 
the deathless nature of the soul, a^ds, — ‘‘ The souls of the 
righteous being then made perfect in holiness, are received 
into the highest heavens, where they behold the face of God 
in light and^ ^lory, waiting for the* full redemption of their 
b^dies,^ and the souls of the wicked are cast into hell, where 
they remain in torments' and utter darkness, reserved to the 
judgment of the great day.f Besides these two places for 
souls separated from the bodies, the Scripture aekuowledgeth 
none.” 

On having recourse to those texts referred to for the doc- 
trine above set d(wihi, ‘ Ve find it not so sUppbrted in certiffiv 


• Ileb, xii. 23. — 2 Cor. v. 1,8. — Phil. i. 23. — Acts iii. Sil. — Ephes. iv. 10. 
t Luk^vi. 23, 24. — Parable of Lazarus and Dives — Acts,i. 25. — Jude 6. 
—1 Pet. Ml 9. 
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particulars, sind it is, besides, contradicted In some of tlie 
most esteemed Presbyterian divines, Avhose V (»rks display 
the greatest learning and sound sense, proviier nnanswer- 
ablv that there in another place for separate spirits than the 
highest heavens and the region of eveie&stiiig ininishmcnt ; 
or, more correctly speaking, that these two places are not 
intended for separate souls at all ; no human souls, being to 
enter into either until they bring their immortal bodies wilSh 
them, which they are not to receive until the resurrection. 
To insist that Paradise and Tartarus (both comprehendetl 
under the name of Hades) are the same as the Highest Hea*- 
ven and the Lake of frty is at best, but an assert^ion, which 
remains to be proved. Although the Presbyterian Church 
does not, like the Romish; directly ailirm that tbere^^^ne 
judgment at death, and'iuiother at the last day, yet w&lSght 
hold from the fOregoii^ quotation, tliat they have the same 
belief in this ; or else that the former imagine souls are sent, 
in the first instance, to their ultimate destination, without 
any trial or sentence, yet it will be seen that* the same Con- 
fession of Faith distinctly allows only one judgment, which 
is to be at the last day, and tliat then every one is to receive 
thiisBentence which is to decide his fate, — the ope doctrine 
being irreconcileablc with the other. It is easy to conceive 
souls being taken to different mansions of sefe keeping pntil 
sentence be passed upon them regarding their cterhal dooroy 
and- where j<^al hope, or utter despair may make them very 
happy or miserable before either have received the reward 
or punishment which Revelation has announced ; but it is 
hard to understand how they can in their imperfect state or 
beings have been rewarded or otherwise without any trial, 
and if there be a tribunal before which we must appear im- 
mediately on our spirits leaving their mortal covering or 
house, it is strange that the Scriptures give us no intimation 
of it, and evenleed us to think it imposi^le and inconsist- 
ent with the one which is described an awful num- 

ner. 

What should we think of .a person who at one time openly 
avowed and taught the truth of the modern syst^ of the 
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universe, ;iiid yet, without any admitted change of opinion, 
at another time inculcated that the sky is a solid glass he- 
misphere, quoting Job as authority ! (which could he done 
distinctly for the derivation of the term firmament^ or who 
shall assure an airaronce to-day that the earth is a globe, 
and to-morrow refer to the Scriptures for its being a vast plain 
supporteil by pillars, and that it 'cannot be moved ! — On 
&ne occasion to affirm that the soul of man is his principal 
pai*t, — indeed, the sole part necessary to constitute higi iden- 
tity,- and his body but a dwelling or a garment, wholly changed 
several times in the course of his life ; — %md then, that be- 
cause the body with which he died lay senseless in the grave, 
— ^that man must be said to be insensible, although his soul 
is lifiug ih another place ! — ^iVbtP to speak of the departed 
as UK&eavenj — and then as being in'^the grave, not to awaken 
till the resurrection. All these things seem' perfect irrecon- 
cileables, and one scarcely appears more so than another. 

When the same church insists we shall believe that the 
soul at death goes immediately to heaven or hell, — and also 
that it does not go till a day yet deep in futurity, it is evi- 
dent that both cannot be true. A decision must be made 
between them— one or other must be held orthodox doctfine 
and the other rejected. 

In describing the last day, the Presbyterian Church para- 
phrases, with great beauty and correctness, several passages 
of the New Testament, which ought to decide this matter ; — 

*^For, lol before ibe Son, as Judge, 

Th^ assembl’d world shall stand. 

To take the punishment or prize 
From his unerring hand. 

Impartial retributions then 
Our different lives, await ; 

Our present actions, good or bad, 

^ Shall fix our future fate.”^ 

This most clearly refers to the last or day of judgment^ when 
all human kind shall meet^ — ^which time is not yet come ; but 

^ Par. li. 9, 10. from 2 cf^r. v, 1 — 11. 
o 2 
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to establish it still further, let us refer to another paraphrase, 
fortlife time when the saints are firtt to enttr into heaven 

“Then they who live sliall changed be. 

And they who sleep shall 

'’The graves shall yield their ancfpP^arge, 

And earth’s foundations shake. 

The saints of God, from death set free. 

With joy shall mount on high ; 

The heav’nly hosts with praises loud 
Shall meet them in the sky. 

“ Together to their Father's house 
W'ith joyful hearts they go ; 

And dwell for ever with U»e iA>rd, 

Beyond the reach of \voe."f 

As Presbyterians admit that the soul continues in contlii^us 
being immediately after death, and, (as in the above,) that 
it does not go to heaven till a future time when all saints 
shall ascend together — we might infer most decidedly from 
these doctrines, that they believed in a middle state, as a 
temporary residence for the soul, if we were not aware of 
the article quoted from the Confession of Faith. 

•fhe perfection of the spirits of just men deceased, in the 
place wher^ they now are, of whicii St. Paul speaks, must 
be evidently considered only in a comparative sense, a^ in 
many other places of Holy Writ. So the same Apostle calls 
those Christians on earth perfect who are advanced in know- 
ledge above -their fellows, as in 1 Cor. ii. 6. ‘‘I jlpeak wis- 
dom among them that are perfect," and in 1 Phil., ii. 1^, 

“ Let^as many as are per/ec/ be thus minded.” Absolute 
perfection belongs only tO God, yet when human nature is 
admitted into that heaven prepared for us, it shall be puri- 
fied so much as to leave no Stain of sin or imperfection j but 
that time has not yet arrived to any soul. It is written in 
the BpoV of inspired truth, that the ahgele a;re not absolute- 


* The sea is to give up the dead bodies wftich are in it, also before the 
judgment, and this has not yet been done, 
f Par. liii. 5 — 7. from 1 Thess. iv. 
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ly pure in the sigibt of (7hd> and that even them he charged 
with folly/’* 

Dr. Doddridge this perfection which the saints shall 
yet inherit, to thp|||||||^ of the heeiyenly . state^ be entered 
upon after the judgment.f £lt. Paid .asserts that the saints 
of old, all having received a good report by faith, received 
iiht the promise ; God having ..provided some better things 
for us, that they without us should not he made p&rfectJ*X or 
enter into the full completion of their happiness, umil we 
have joined them at the final and triumphant appearing of 
Christ. In the 13th verse of the same chapter, we find an- 
other text of similar import These all died in faith, not 
having received the promises, but having seen them afar off, 
and|%ere persuaded of them, and embraced them, and con- 
fessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth,” 
or, as we find this verse paraphrased by Mr. Gilpin : — “ All 
the eminent patriarchs died before the completion of the 
promises they had received : but having full faith in them, 
they considered themselves in this av orld only as on a jour- 
ney j passing to their heavenly home.” There seems at 
first sight rather a difference as to fact between these verses 
and some we find in the ' sixth chapter. “ That ye be not 
slo^ful, but followers of them who through faith and pa- 
tience inherit the promises. For when God made promise 
to Abraham .... saying. Surely blessing I will bless thee, 
and niultipilying 1 will multiply thee. And so, after he had 
patiently Endured, he obtained the promise.”§ 

If these last words are contrasted with what St. Paul 
writes in his eleventh . chapter to the Hebrews, re- 

ceived not the promises,” they will easily be seen to mean, 
when taken together, that though the promise was verbaUy 
made to Abraham, and the faithful in former times, yet it 
was not actually till our Savic^r^i^d comple^d the 

atonement for sin, but that the departed saints being stUl 
in their souls in a conscioxis state, were therefore in a oon- 


• .Tolliv. 18. 

J Heb. xi, 39, 40. 


f Doddridge on Heb. xi. 40. 
§ Verses 12 — 15. 
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dition to be made glad by the atonement oflFere<l up for fall- 
en man, and could thereafter lo<»k forward with t renter cer- 
tainty and jov to a reunion with material bodies, and to an 
entrance into heaven, thus purchase^lfor them, but into 
which they should not enter until all those faithfiil uli\ e hud 
joined them. They were not to be made perfect as being.<i 
until all the just were so lik^se after the resurrection. ^ 
the’ ji^t souls in Hades leanting that the atonement had 
been%ade for them as well as for those alive in the body, 
they would have as good cause to rejoice as those upon the 
earth, and u'oiild do so even more than the others, for they 
would be more sensible of the value of the deed. It is not 
very unlikely that the souls of some of tlie most eminent 
amtmg^tiie fSKtriarchs ratumed to the earth mth that ofl^eir 
Sajlifleiur*ft^ and that theic's may have been among the bodieii 
which aroae out of their grarea at his resurrection. As the 
htsdiai of the tahtts (though perhaps not a/t of them) which 
then an»se, were recoijniwMi in Jerusalem by some people 
living there at the liinr, it would seem that they had not; 
been long dead, and !>«•« acquHintanc(‘g of those who knew 
thspi. The recognizing them as being those who had died, 
was necessarj^ to the evidence of 'tlieir miraculous^nppcur- 
ance and resurrection. We may therefore suppose, with 
the most probable reason, that they were -in their mortal 
lives followers of Christ, and distinguished believers in his 
doctrine. This idea, however, need not lead us to infer tha 1 
none of the ancient fathers accompanied them. 

Dr. Whitby, in coincidence with the primitive fathers, al- 
so m^ntains from the text, Heb. xi. 40. “ that the souls of 
the Old Testament saints, as well as those who have died 
under the Christian dispensation, are not exalted to the 
highest heavens -“that they had not received their full 
rewajed, yea, tha^fliey were not to expect it till the day of 
judgmelit.*^ 

Dr. Macknight, of the Presbyterian Church, the author of 
a work of great authority, on the tiarmony of the Gospels, 
and of A near translatiot^of the Epistles, vrith a conaatentary 
and notes, in various parts of the latter work refers to thi- 
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arguments of Whitby, us sustaining fully what he advances 
on this subject. He maintains that the righteous do not 
enter on tlie bliss of heaven until the final judgment, and, of 
course, that they^||^st, in the interval, abiclji^i^z a separate 
place. That the righteous are ipot to be rewarded till the end 
of the world, is evident from Christ’s words, ‘‘ As therefore 
tares are gathered and hjj^ed in the fire, so it shall be 
in the end of the world,” (“ tM# tares ate the ohildr^of 
wicked ohe.”} “ Then shall the righteoi» ahiue fo ii ll n s ^e 
< sun iwthe kingdom of their Father.”^ In hke n^anner, St. 
Peter hath told us, that the righteous ore to made glad 
with their reward at the revelation of when they 

are to “receive a c^o^vn of glory that fadeth not away.”^: 

ipere it should be ndticed, that although the great promised 
reward in the kingdom ef the Father, is not to be given iintil 
the end of the world, when the saints are to enter heaven led 
by their Saviour after the judgment is over, still, a prelimi> 
nary rest and pleasure in the langdomof the Son, arising from 
reflection on the past, and hope with respect to the future, 
may solace the disembodied spirits in that intermediate state, 
and continue as long as they are in its paradise. 

Dr. Watts refers to those words of ChristrT»-‘‘ Father, I 
will that they also whom thou hast given me may be with 
me where I am, that they may behold my glory which thou 
hast given me.” — On which he remarks — “ Here it is evi- 
tient, that our Saviour prays that those who shall believe pn 
liim through the word of the Apostles, may be present with 
him in his kingdom to behold his glory, and is not that a 
very considerable part of his glory” — “ to be Lord aiip King 
of his Church? but this peculiar glory reaches , no farther 
than the resurrection and judgment, and cannot be seen af- 
terwards j for in 1 Cor. xv. 24. ‘ Then cotnejtli 
Christ shall deliver up the kingdom to !(^pd the Father ; the 
Sign himself also shall be subject unto the Father, that God 
may be all in all.’ ” — “ It seems therefore most probable, 
that it is only or chiefly in the separate state of souls depart- 


* Matt. xiii. 40. 43. 


t 1 Pet iv. 13. 


J Chap. V. 4. 
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ed, that the saints have a special promise of Jtebolding the 
mediatorial glory of Christ in his kingdom.” In 2 Pet. i. 1 1 . 
this kingdom is 'called itn everUistmg one, but the Greek 
wmd which thus render, 'Was not n wi^^^ tood by the Jews 

to mean never entRngf as wjb would , nSw^infer from it, but 
only a very long time, or, as Dr. Watts observes, because 
it 'iwas to continue to the en^ of the World.^’* It must 
allowed that we are too li^abl^^ put ihterprelations on scrip- 
tural ‘Idirases according to the meanings which we now at- 
tach to similar ones* in our own language, forgetting that the. 
Jews may have und^stoodlfaem differently. Tlius it is said 
in Revelation, t .that the smoke of a burning city shall ascend 
to heaven for ever and ever, Vithout its being intended to - 
mean that it should continue tod.o so trithout end. . The Ex- 
pression all or "Whole multitude may be referred to as another 
example which in Jewish phraseology denotes sometimes 
the greatest part only : .Thus> Josaphhs tells ns that the 
whole multitude (all -‘the males) 6f Lydda were gone to a 
distant place to assist at a religious feast^ yet immediately, 
adds, that fifty were slain who were afterwards found in the 
cityp.and it woidd appear from his narration, that- still more 
remained there hidden. Jr 

Thfe Rpv. Thomas Scott agrees in explaining the scriptu- 
ral doctrine to be, that the kingdom, of Christ is now sub- 
sisting,, and will -come- to an end. — The distinction be- 
tu;een the mediatorial -kingdom of Christ, .and < the abao-^ 
lute, universsd;. and everlasting kingdom of Gh>^".'is every 
where implied in Scripture. The Father, a3& the Head of 
the absolute kingdom^ ceased not to reigu, when the Son 
was advanped to the mediatorial .throne : that authority> 
was only intended t» endure -for a time^ in order to accom.* 
pHsh certain ^i^pOrtant ends to the glory of God in man’s 
salvation. ' At the^j^y of judgment, this kingdom will be 
terihihated : Christ having executed his commission, 

* Essay' towards the proof of a separate state,' § 3. 

t Chap. xix. 3. Sec also Isaiah xxxiv. 9. 

•; See Jos. de Bell. Jnd. Lib. IL cap. xix. § U 
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cease to reign over all worlds as Mediator, having publicly 
delivered up the kingdom to God in the person of the Fa- 
ther, yet he will in human nature retain a peculiar authority 
over his 'redeemed^tMepple : and as One with, equal to 
the Father, he willf-^^th Him and the -Holy Spirit, reign 
One God over all, blessed for evermore : nor will he any 
more cease' to reign in this sens^ when he has given up the 
mediatorial kingdom ; than the Father ceased to reigjn when 
he appointed the Son to that kingdom. For in this pfH|iag^, 
as in some others, the Person of the Father is mentioned, 
as filling the throne Und appointing the Mediator ; in order 
to distinguish that absolute authority of the Son in humau 
nature.”* 

'l%te mediatorial kingdom of Christ, therefore, having, of 
course, a reference to the human race who are either alive 
on the earth or in the disembodied state, must be now here 
or in Hades. Whatever this earth may become when the 
Millennium shall arrive, which it is said shall change it to a 
blissful residence, when all men shall obey and adore their 
great Head — ^this is far from being the case at present, for 
none will dispute that the devil as yet reigns, throu^iout the 
earth among men, more than God, so the kingdom referred 
to must be in HadeSy and more particularly in its Paradise. 
If we admit this, all the gospel promises of being with Christ 
as soon as we die, and intimations of the present state of the 
saints— of their reposing with him from the fatigue of earthly 
pains, will be explained with beautiful consistency, and will 
be seen to be true, even in a literal sense, without a refer- 
ence to what is to take place after the Resurrection, when 
the accepted of the Lord shall have a higher happiness in 
the kingdom of the Father^ which we pray may come, and 
the separate souls in paradise, we are told, alsp loudly join 
in the wish, notwithstanding their presex^ happiness. 

?|Vhen it is faid that Christ is now set down at the right 
hand of God, no more is probably meant, than to express 
by a metaphor borrowed from earthly dignity, that he had 


* Sec Scott’s Bible, notes on 1 Cor. v. 20 — 28. 
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re-assumed his divine power and majesty. When we con- 
sider ourselves while on earth in the presence of the all-see- 
ing .eye of the Almighty Father of the Universe, and who 
can hear prayers, surely it wouk^l^ be necessary for 
the Son to be in the highest heaven M order to be able to 
mediate for us with the Father. Christ’s abode may yet be 
said to be in heaven (even .leaning the highest) because Us 
panMOient residence is thei^ j for, as the intermediate state 
must^nd, the longest duration it cun have, must be but as 
a day, compared to eternity. 

THiat the soul must first enter into a middle state before 
Heaven or Hell, and that the intermediate region is called 
Hades in the Ne%v Testament, admits of no more doubt than 
that our Saviour’s soul went there on his death, and ntilF one 
ever translated ATades by Heaven : The Presbyterian Church, 
so far from now condemning the doctrine of a middle state 
aS' heretical, must be held to have acquiesced in it on more 
mature consideration, since she has long allowed it to be 
taught unchallenged in her schools of Divinity. 

The arguments for a middle state by Dr. Campbell, which 
we find in his dissertation on Hades, are characterized by 
the American Bislmp, Dr. Hobart, “ as full, clear, 'forcible, 
and conclusive,”*' — an opinion which i do not believe, any 
Greek scholar will venture to contradict. The two passages 
more immediately referred to are as follow ; — “ We have 
clear proof from the New Testament, that Hades denotes the 
intermediate state of souls between Death and the general Ke- 
surrection. In the Apocalypse f we learn that Heath and 
Hadeh^ by our translators rendered HeU as usual, shall, im- 
mediately after the general judgment, be cast into the lake of 
fire. This is the second death : In other words, the death 
which consists in the separation of the soul from the body^ 
and the state of intervening between death and judge 
meht, ' shall be no thore. To the wicked, thesjg shall be suc- 
ceeded by a more terrible death, the damnation of Gehehna, 
hell, properly so called. Indeed in this sacred Book, the 


* See this Prelate’s Sermons, Vbl. II. p 427. 
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commencement as well as the destruction of this Intermediate 
s^ate are so clearly marked, as to render it almost impossi- 
hle to mistake them. In a preceding chapter,* we learn 
that Hades followi||i|wie upon the heels of deai^j and from 
the other passage qudted, that both ai'e involvea in one com- 
mon ruin, at the universal judgment. Whereas, if we in- 
terpret Hades, Hell, in the Chi^tian sense of the word, the 
whole passage is rendered uonSCTse. Hell is r^resented as 
being cast into Hell : for so the lake of fire, which is m this 
place, also denominated the second death, is universally in- 
terpreted.'* (p. 294 .) — “ Many expressions of Scripture in 
the natural and obvious sense, imply that an intermediate 
and separate state of the soul is actually to succeed death. 
Such are-the words of our Lord to the penitent thief on the 
cross ; Stephen’s dying- petition j the comparisons which 
the Apostle Paul makes in different places between the en- 
joyment which true Christians can attain by their conti- 
nuance in this.^orld, and that which they enter on at their 
departure out of it, and several other passages. Let the 
words referred to be read by any judicious person, either in 
the original, or in the common translation, which is suffi- 
ciently exact for this purpose ; and let him, setting aside all 
theory c^, system, say candidly, whether they would not be 
understood by the gross of mankind, as presupposing that 
the soul will and may exist separately from the body, and 
be susceptible of happiness or misery in that state.” (p. 
316.t) 

In the funeral service of the Church of England, the "joy 
and felicity” into which the souls -of the just are said to en- 
ter, is not supposed to be the full measure of happinei^ which 
we shall feel in heaven, for we pray that God may be pleased 
to accomplish the number of his elect,, j^d "to hasten his 
kingdom”*— ‘|,.that we, with all those that are departed in 
th® true faith of thy Holy Name, may have our perfect con- 


• CHtap. vi. 8. 

i I am aware that Dr. Campbell’s opinions upon some other points of 
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summation and bliss, both in soul and body, in thy eternal 
and everlasting glory.” If the departed were now enjoying 
their eternal reward, the Church u'^oidd not pray that the 
time mightfijfoon arrive when _ they .ialif]tit accomplish it. 
Farther, in the collect, a clear distinction is made between 
the state of rest in which the blessed now are, and that state 
which they shall enjoy after the resurrection. We meekly 
beseech thee, O Father ! to raise us from the death of sin 
unto the life of righteousness, that when we. shall depart 
this life, we may rest in him, as our hope is, that our bro- 
ther doth, and'that at the general resurrection in the last day, 
we may be found acceptable in thy sight ; and receive that 
blessing which thy well-beloved Son shall then pronounce to 
all that love and fear thee, saying, ^ Come, ye blessed child- 
ren of my Father, receive ye the kingdom prepared for you 
from the beginning of the world.’ ” 

In the Litany, we pray to God to deliver us in the day of 
judgment, which would be a petition quite ipinecessary, if, 
before that judgment, sentence had been pronounced against 
every individual at his death, and if the just went to the 
highest heaven, and the wicked to the place of eternal tor- 
ment j but upon the belief of a middle state, it is a very 
reasonable and proper prayer. , 

The doctrine of the Episcopal Church of Scotland is thus 
esqpressed in one of her prescribed catechisms : — That the 
souls of men are conducted to an Invisible place when they 
leave the body, there to remain in what is called an interme- 
diate state, till the general resurrection.”* The agreement 
between this Church and that of England on the point, has 


doctrine have been disputed ; but with these we have hej:e nothing to do ; 
his dissertation on Hades wilLbear any investigation in its most essential 
points, by the ablest scholars. A marble bust of this great man has just been 
subscribed for, principally by Divines of the Presbyteriaii.communion, who 
stile him one of the brightest ornaments" of their church, which he undoubt- 
edly ought to be considered. 1831- 

* See Catechism for the instruction of young persons on the principles of 
the Christifua religion, for the use of the Scotch Episcopal Churcht Aber- 
deen, 1825. p. 32. 
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been denied ; but how the souls of the departed can be await- 
ing in heaven or hell for the judgment of the last day, it 
would be difficult to explain, and the Church of England has 
been shown to admit that they are not yet judged, but await- 
ing this reckoning.® 

The question of the disembodied soul’s immediate entrance 
into Heaven or Hell, rests mainly on whether a judgment as 
to its eternal fate passes upon it whenever it leaves the body. 
All Christians admit a great and solemn judgment at the last 
day, and every one must agree that this day has not yet daw'n- 
ed. Some, therefore, in order to establish that the soul goes 
immediately to heaven or hell on d6ath, contend as prelimi- 
nary, that there is a double judgm&it ; one at the soul’s depar- 
ture from the body, more private than the other, and 'that the 
second is to be held at the second coming of Christ to the 
earth, before all the assembled imiverse in regard to which we 
have any knowledge. The last is well established in Holy 
Writ, but the fiist rests entirely on the assertions, of unin- 
spired writers, while those who adopt a belief in it, cpnfuse 
them both together, so as to render it very difficult to under- 
stand exactly what, upon the whole, they wish to establish. 
It will be seen, if it is here proved that there is only one time 
of judgnt^t for all, which is not yet come, that if any souls 
have already gained admittance into heaven, it must have 
been without a judgment upon them, a doctrine whicjfi none 
have been hardy enough to assert •, and' it will therefore 
follow, that, if there has been no trial, there have jaone as 
yet gone to the heaven of their reward. The question may 
be rested on this ground alone, and a:s the discussion is an 
extremely interesting and important ohe, I shall enter into 
it at some length. - , , . 

A belief in souls going to the scene and happiness of their 
reward, or to the place of damnation, or tq, Purgatory for a 
time, must evidently include a judgment which sends them 
to these places, whether such .a previous one be directly 
acknowledged or not ; -but, since the one at the last day is 
such as it is represented in Scripture, it must be a.lfbwed to 
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be totally inconsistent with any other where each case had 
b^n before decided. Romanists pretend to other authentic 
sources of information than the Scriptures ; but Protestants, 
who do not, piust all agree, on consideration, that the judg- 
ment at deith is pure invention, as Scriptures are the 
only unquestionable test of any doctrine in religion. There 
are,- it may be said, different interpretations put on the same 
passage in Holy Writ by Cqimnentators j but that Record of 
our Faith is never appealed to as establishing a judgment 
on each soul as it leaves the world, and any reference to it 
is made to show that all judgment is referred to the last day 
alone. 

The judgment is uniformly represented in Scripture as to 
be held on the quick and the dead j that is, on those who 
are then found alive upon the earth, and on all those of the 
human kind who have died since the world began. All must 
then appear without exception. In the exposition of the 
Apostle’s Creed- by the College of Douay, this is said to be 
admittedly the Roman Chiu*ch ; and the last judgment is 
expressly represented to include ^^the whole human- race and 
progeny Of man ” — not only such as are living at the time 
of his coming, but likewise all such as have died since the 
creation of the world ” — ^when — “ our thoughts, words, and 
works, even the aecrets of our souls, are to be litought to 
light.”— What shall be the sentence of the just ? Ans. 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, and receive ye the kingdom 
which is prepared for you j for I was hungry, t^id ye gave 
me to wtt” &Ci 

How can all this agree with a belief that those so blessed 
at that time have been long in heaven, having gone thither 
direct from, the earth, or by the way of Purgatory ? Or how 
can 'the sentence on the wicked be then applied to those who 
have been long in hell, and who must be taken out for the 
occasion, to be sentenced to go back again ! ! And yet the 
same authority' assures us that the souls which are once 
there never get otct ; and if so, then t/te bodies that rise from 
the ground are perhaps imagined- to stand before the throne 
at the list day without their souls^ and then go to their eternal 
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residence to -be rejoined the7'e : the soul having been before 
judged hy itself, and if it has been pardoned, gone to heaven 
immediately after the death of the body ; or if of a sufficient 
wickedness to doom it to hell, then it has gone there on 
leaving the earth ; IF only with venial sins, which can be 
purified by Purgatory, thither its flight has been directed, 
.•fnd there it must remain for the exact time its turpitude 
requires, unless the church shortens it.* 

In the General Catechism of the Papal Church, we find 
this question answered in the 30th Lesson. “ What do you 
mean by the Last day ? Ans. The day of judgment ; when 
we must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, and 
then he will render to every one according to his works/’t 
In a few lines further on, however, it appears that tlie last 
day is not the day of judgment, and that every one has had 
rendered to him according to his works long before, with 
the^fixeeption,' of course, it must be presumed, of those who 
have not known death, and therefore never had a previous 
opportunity of being tried. “ Ques. As every one is Judged 
immediately after death, what need is there of a general 
judgment-?” — (a very natural question.) Ans. That the 
providence which often here permits the good to suffer, and 
the Mdcked to prosper, may appear before all men.” — So the 
last day the opinion of the Roman Church) must merely 
mean one in which,, with the said exception, God justifies 
his previous judgments before angels and men, who knew 
such sentences had been passed,- in millions of cases, hun- 
dreds or thousands of years before ! And yet the words of 
the judge, as we find them prophetically recorded in Scrip- 
ture, are not those of justification or explanation of his 
former decrees, but actual sentences, to be immediately fol- 
lowed by a rendering unto every one according to his works. 

The 33d chapter of the Presbyterian Confession of' Faith 
treats of the last judgment, and besides alluding to no form- 
er one, adheres strictly to the scriptural description of- it as 


• The terms heaven and hell are here used in the common significations, 
t 2 Cor. V. to. — Matt. xvi. 27. 
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one. which day,” it says, **not only the 

ajpdstKte angels shall be judged, but likewise all persons 
Ititot have lived upon earth shall appear before the tribunal 
<^>C!hrist, to give an account of their thoughts, words, and 
deeds,’ and to receive according to whit they have done in 
the body, whether good or evil.” In the 3d Article of this 
chapter, we are told ; — “As Christ would have us to be cer^* 
tainly persuaded that thcre<|diall be a day of judgment, both 
to deter all men from sin, and for the greater consolation of 
the godly in their adversity : so Will he have thai day, \xti- 
known to men, that they may shake off all carnal security, 
and be always watchftil, because they know not at W'hich 
houV the Lord will come.” In this, the day of judgment is 
distinctly and. truly stated to be the same for all — the last 
day ; but it follows, that if souls are admitted into the 
third heaven” immediately on death, and those of the wdek- 
ed are then cast into “ the hell of torments,” for ffnid pipi- 
ishment; they are so u'ithout any revealed in^'estigation into 
their conduct while on earth. 

In a discourse preached in the Chapel of King’s College, 
Old Aberdeen, by a Lecturer appointed by the University, 
the scriptural doctrine of the judgment is tlrtis very plainly 
stated ; — “ Christ will assuredly return to reckon with bts 
secants.” When is this reckoning to be ? “At fro second 
cMning, the splendour and power of the mightiest monarchies 
will sink into contempt^ when contrasted with the dignity 
and glory iff the Son of God. * Behold ! he cmneth with 
clouds, and every eye shall, see him,’ &c. Before this judge 
every one of us- shall stand . W e must all appear at the judge- 
ment-seat of Christ, to answer for the deeds done in the 
body. ' And eeirutiny ivill be most strict dhd i^artial/* 
** For, a/ the return of our I^rd^ we must render an account 
of albthe talents entrusted to us.” “The faithful disciple 
of Christ shall then have cause to rejoice, and be exceeding 
fgoA^for the day of his redemption, draweth niffh. Every 
good work and holy purpose wiE*^ then be found recorded in 
favour of the servants who knew and obeyed the will of their 
absent mfster.” — “The goodly company of the prophets. 
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Apostles^ and Evangelists, the noble '‘ari^y of Mwrtyr^ aad 
tlie innumerable host of the redeemed’ shall aaaest^^ 
before the throne of the judge.” “ But amidst this joyhil 
group, who »o«; come forward to receive the reward of '^eir 
exertions,” &c.* 

Is there any thing in these descriptions of the last day 
which could lead us to imagine there had been a premoue 
judgment on every soul at dealih, and that all of them who 
had left their mortal bodies, had been before that time tried 
and rewarded or punished ? — had been actually in the third 
heavens, or in the hell of torments ? Is not the contrary made 
manifest ? 

Before proceeding farther, I shall show how common tlie 
error is, which I am here endeavouring to prove to be un- 
scriptural, and shall quote an opinion by an eminent divine 
as to a judgment at death which he endeavours to support by 
arggment. The fancied necessity for a judgment before the 
soul’s entering upon either pain or pleasure after separation, 
rests greatly on the nature of these ; whether they follow, in 
the first place, as natural consequences from the kind of life 
led on earth, or are experienced by way of punishment or re- 
ward. This shall be considered at more length in a future 
chapter, but I may here shortly advert to it in the words of 
Dr. WaUlT, who admits the possibility that in the separ^e 
statCf the pleasures or sorrows which attend departed souls 
maj' be only such as are the necessary consequences of a life 
spent in the practice of virtue or vice, without any formali- 
ties of standing before a judgment-seat, or a sedemn sentence 
of -absolution or condemnation, yet the very entrance upon 
this state, whether it be of torment or peace, the Dr. says 
“ wauld seem to signify that the state of tiiat soul is adjudged 
or determined by the great Governor of the- world, and this 
is all that is necessarily meant by. a particular judgment of 
each soul at death, whether it pass under the solemn forma- 
lities of a judgment or not.”— another place this worthy 


* From a work entitled “Ten Discourses, &c. by George TuHoch, A.M. 
Preacher of tl>e Gospel.” Published in 1831 , 
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writer says-— I will not undertake to determine, when the 
soul is dismissed from the body, whether there be any ex- 
plicit sentence passed ^neerning its eternal stiite of happi- 
ness or misery according to its works in tlus life, or wiie- 
ther the pain or pleasure that belongs to the separate state 
be not chiefly such as arises by natural consequence from a 
life of holiness, and as being under the power of an approving 
or condemning conscience.*' but it seems to me more pro- 
bable that, since ‘ the spirit returns to God who gave it,’ — 
‘to God the Judge of all,’ uith whom ‘the spirits of the 
just made perfect dwell and since the spirit of a Christian 
when ‘ absent from the body is present with the Ltird,’ that 
is, Christ, — I am more inclined U) think that there is some 
sort of judicial determination of this imporUint point, either 
by God himself, or by Jesus Christ, into whose hands he 
has committed all judgment. ‘ It is appointed unto men 
once to die, but after this the judgment.’’*' Whether imme- 
diate or more distant is not here expressly declared, thoi^h 
the immediate connexion of the words liardly gives room for 
eighteen hundred years to intervene. But if the solemn for- 
malities of a judgment be delayed, yet the conscience of a 
separate spirit reflecting on a holy or a sinful life is suilicieut 
to begin a heaven or a hell immediatelv after death.” » 
i^^^’^hen a man founds his opinion of such matfle^ merely 
on what seems to him probable^ or without considering the 
whole uhich is revealed regarding it, it is far from unlikely 
that he is .wrong. Our belief here ought to be groundi'd on 
Revelation alone, and we ought to interpret it in the fairest 
manner, constantly keeping in view to render one passage 
consistent with the meaning of another, as far as possible. 
In one sense, our fate may be said to be decided immediate- 
ly on death, and the treatment of the soul may be rigorous 
or not, from its being our conduct in this life— our faith and 
deeds, which will determine our doom at the day of judgment. 
As in an earthly prison, so there is no farther probation in 
Hadee. It is not our repentance there, that will influence our 




^ Hch, ix. 27. 
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final sentence ; but still, the trial, sentence, and execution 
may be far distant, in order that all mankind who eter lived 
or shall live, may be tried togetherjiwhich would seem even 
a very probable supposition^ had not such a manner of judge- 
ment been revealed in the most direct terms possible. The 
texts quoted by Dr. Watts would certainly render probable 
the inference he draws, if there were none of a contrary na- 
ture and more direct of equaf^authority. Now this author 
allows that all of them may be consistently explained by be- 
lieving that the judgment is not to take place till the time 
when it is revealed that it shall do so. He refers to none of 
the many descriptions of the judgment itself — ^to none of 
those places which plainly state that it is to be on the .day 
of the Lord — at his second coming — at the haiwest which 
his angels shall then reap ; and therefore mere uncertain 
and partial inferences cannot stand in competition with di- 
T»ct intimations. Were there any text M'hich clearly re veal- 
a judgment soon after dfath, before or on the soul's ad- 
mission into either of the 'tnansions in Hades, we should feel 
quite unable to form an opinion and belief on the subject, 
when we also reflected on what is said in other places, — ^but 
there are no such real inconsistences in the Bible when pro- 
perl}'- ejj;^mined. 

In THssertation on the discipline of the Quakers ^ it is siid, 
that jit one time — “ 'Fhey thought fit to embroil themselves 
in new quarrels about the state of faouls after death ]^* seve- 
ral maintained that the good went immediately to heaven, 
and the bad to hell : Their adversaries objected that it fol- 
lou-ed from thence, that both were judged as soon as dead, 
and that by consequence there was to be no resurrection of 
th^ flesh, nor an universal jxidgraent inferences' almost 
unavoi<iablc, if souls were at death to be taken to their eter- 
nal residences. 

While a few endeavour to bring arguments to prove that 
there is a judgment at death, by far the greater number who 


* Picart’s Ceremonlea and Keligious Customs, Vol. VT. p. 127. Fol. cd. 
London, 1737. 
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entertain the notion, speak of it, seemingly, as a matter so 
plain as to require no e^'idenco at all, beyond wliat every 
Christian must know, jin Shak^eare’s tragedy of Macbeth, 
the latter, on hearing a bell toll just before the murder of 
the king, exclaims — 

" Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell, 

That summons thee to heaven or to hell ! ’ 

Those who refer to the Scriptures will find that it is the 
sound of what isjuietjiphorietilly called the last trumpet tvhich 
is to summon us to stand before the tvhite throne of judge- 
ment, where only it is to be openly decided whether we shall 
go to the one or other of these places. 

In Sir Walter Scott’s trjigedy of Auchindrane, the hero of 
the piece asks — “Where’s M‘Lellan ? ” Phillip answers — 

“In the deep — 

Both in the deep, and what’s immortal of them. 

Gone to the judgment-seat where we must meet them.” 

The distinction drawn in the second line, is, in so far, quite 
proper and right, but when wc have* authority only for be- 
lieving that the immortal parts of the two men alluded to, 
are merely committed for trial, *and In a place of s<^e keep- 
ing^ where they may be for some thousand years to come, it 
cannot be said that they are gone to be tried immediately, 
— the.pourt of judgment pot sitting till the last day. 

In Pomfret’s poetical works we find these lines : — 

“ Since we can die but once, and after death 
Our state no alteration knows; 

But when we have resign’d oiir. breath, 

The immortal spirit goes 
To endless joys or everlasting woes.” 

If the state of the disembodied spirit experiences no altera- 
tion, then the body is not rejoined ^ it at the resurrection, 
for that must bring about a very great alteration of it<i> state, 
and the endless joys and everlasting vt'oes do not even com- 
mence, according to the Scriptures, until after the judgment, 
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which not being yet come, the nature of those which ar6 to 
lust for ever have not yet begun to experienced. 

The Rev. Dr. Dodd admibl* that iris the solemn day w'hich 
is fast approaching (meaning thereby, as he himsplf says, 
the last day) “ which is tf> determine our fate for this eter- 
nitj-” — “ and that upon a day appointed, our Lord will pass 
the sentence upon all ; when, those who have done good 
shall go into eternal life, and those who have done evil into 
everlasting fire.” And yet, in many places, he represents 
departed men as immediately entering upon i^lemity, and al- 
ready feeling endless joys and sorrows, as if the last day Avas 
past and the jutigment oA'cr ; but such contradictions must 
ever result, unless the scriptural doctrine of a middle state of 
temimrary residence for disemlwdied souls is recognized. To 
imagine that we enter upon eternity at death, is a verj- com- 
mon error, but the least consideration must satisfy any one 
that it is so, if they believe in a resurrection and day of 
jbdgjuent, and that the state AA’hich is to succeed life on 
earth can onl}' last till then, whatever may be its nature. 

The Rev. Thomas Robinson, late domestic chaplain to Bi- 
shop Heber, in a funeral sermon preached at Calcutta, and 
afterwards published, says of this truly great and good man : 
— “ He had scarcely put off the sacred robes with AA-hich he 
served at the altar of his God on earth, AA'hen he AA^as sud- 
denly admitted to his sanctuary highy and clothed roith 
the garments of immortality ” — “ He has exchanged ajUfe of 
labour, and anxiety, and imperfection, for the repose and 
blessedness of heaven. His AA’arfare is accomplished ; and 
he has passed from the conflicts of the church on earth to 
thft glories of an everlasting triumph." The soul, even AA^hen 
on earth, is immortal, and does not die j it is the revived and 
changed body which is said to put on immortality at the re- 
surrection, f The middle state ca,nnot be called the sanctuary 
of God, but rather, as were, the outer |>orch o|^ His Tem- 

* Reflections on Death. Chap. xix. 

t The white robes which metaphorically express the purity of the saints in 
paradise, are spoken of in reference to a Jewish custom, but the simile has no 
allusion to their immortality. 
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The Hiyheat Heaven is his saiictuan,’^, not Hades, and wc 
sliull not enter into the first till we have left the latter. The 
glories of an everlasting triumpit cannot surely be said to 
commence till after the jutigraent, when ike whole of our na- 
ture shall have triumphed over death, and our Redeemer calls 
to his servants to enter heaven along witli him. 

1^ an account of the Bisht^’s life by his ^vidow, the place 
to which it is probable his soul, went is much more correct- 
ly stated, for she says that he was removed to Paradise ; 
very properly ctlhsidering tlte soul after death as the man, 
not the body, as many seem to do, from the Way they speak ; 
but this lady may not have meant the middle state, but con- 
sidered paradise, Jis. most people believe, heaven itself. 
Mrs. Heber adds, that bis spirit — “ perhaps was at that mo- 
ment looking down With fond pity on tlie exertions of those, 
who would fain have recalled it to its earthly habitation, to 
endure aj^in the trials and temptations of the world it had 
quitted.” 

That the departed souls of men, when they have reached 
either of the mansions of Hades, caa see what is iloing on 
the earth, we have not any grounds whatever for supposing. 
But they must have hourly intelligence by reports of the de- 
parted souls as they arrive from the earth. They are com- 
pletely removed from the sight or sound <jf all which is done 
under the sun upon this i^ansient stitge of human existence. 

ThWfollowing passage'lwom a lately published sermon, as- 
sumes the belief here controverted, in a very confitlcnt man- 
ner : — “ It is not more certain than that we are here assem- 
bled, a set of living worshippers*' in the temple of the Al- 
mighty, *than it is, that since vre began to jtssemblc h^re, 
more than five thousand human beings have been separated 
from their dying bodies, and gone to render up an account 
of their faith and works before the tribunal of that God whom 
we have bgen adoring. Nay, during the brief space which 
I have been empldyed in the mere statement of this single 
fact, it is equally certain that perhaps one hundred beings 
like ourselves have been called from time to eternity, and 
from trial to jxidgment, and from the chequered scenes of this 
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poor miserable earthy either to Me glories of heaven, or to 
the agonies of hell.”* 

Dr. Beveridge, Bishop of4St. Asa^, in his Private Thoughts 
on Religion, states his conviction, that his soul, at tiie very 
moment'of death, shall immediately mount up to the tribu- 
nal (ii the Most High God, there to be judged, first private- 
ly by itself, (or perhaps with «ome other souls that shall be 
summoned to appear before the throne at the same time,) 
and then after undergoing such a trial, every soul that ever 
•was or shall be separated from the body, i^st be received 
into either the happy or miserable region of Hades, there to 
remain until the judgment of the great day, titben it shall re- 
ceive its final doom, reunited to its body. 

Here, the first judgment is only supposed to precede an 
entrance into the middle state, which this Divine distinctly re- 
cognizes, and believes that another and much more public 
and solemn one must decide on our eternal fate, — on our ad- 
mission into heaven or hell : into neither of which does he 
believe any have as yet gone. But this preliminary judge- 
ment is here only fancied probable, and Christ must, in such 
a case, have been sitting on his tribunal ever since the death 
of Abel, and to continue so till the last day, when the gene- 
ral one is to be held, — insuperable objections to which could 
easily be shown. 

In a letter to the Rev. Dr. Inglis of Edinburgh, from the 
Rev. Alexander Duff, one of the Ml^ionaries from the Church 
of Scotland to the East Indies, the writer gives an account 
of their shipwreck, and says, in reference to his fellow-pas- 
sengers : — “ The spectacle was aw'fully solemn j preparation 
for an immediate appearance before the judgment- seat seem- 
ed to engross the whole soul;'’’-}' This confidence in imme- 
diately going to our account at death is, indeed, extremely 
common among all denominations, and with the ancient hea- 
thens, it was quite orthodox to believe that tl^ soul went 
straight before the judges of the infernal regions. 

• From a Sermon by the Rev. C. Benson, A. M. Master of the Temple, 
&c. Published in' The Pulpit, No. 375. 3d May, 1830. 

•f- See Edinburgh Courant, 5th .July, 1830. 
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* lA a Worii lately published under the title of Recoffnition 
in the world to eome^ Btc. by C. R. Muston, A. M. we find 
numerous instances in^lWhich tile author is led into the 
strangest inconsistencies and misconceptions, by overlook- 
ing what was the plain belief of the Jews as to a middle 
state, Mid its being confirmed by the Christian Revelation. 
This author admits the continued consciousness of the soul, 
and that it instantly goes at death to a particular place. 
“ We are,” he says, “ assured that heaven is the appointed 
rendezvous, the»4cingdom prepared for them from the foun- 
dation of the world. Thither the disembodied spirits of 
the just are gline already, and to the same abode arc all 
good men advancing on the swift and certain wings of 
time.^’ p. 77* He speaks of the saints in heaven as dis- 
embodied spirits, which certainly they are, if these departed 
souls of men are now in fact there, and he calls their abode 
tJte mansion or state of disembodied spirits as authority 
for which, he refers us to a very learned commentator : on 
a reference to whom, we find that this place is called Hades, 
and stated to be neither the scene of eternal happiness nor 
punishment, — neither heaven nor hell, but a general man- 
sion appointed for spirits while they continue for a time se- 
parate from their bodies. In page 100, the^same writer 
speiks (on the authority of one of the Prophets and of an 
Evangelist commenting on, his words) regarding “Me region 
of sepagrate sjnrits,” as the' country in which they are detain- 
ed captives by the king of terrors ; and in accordance with 
the same imagery, their resurrection, or release from his do- 
minion, is described under the figure of returning to the land 
of their nativity. “We have reason,” he says, “to in- 
fer that all the faithful, who, like Rachael, are weeping over 
the death of their infant offspring, or the remains of depart- 
ed worth, shall find these dissevered bands renewed on the 
day of redeimtion, when the ransomed of the Lord shall re- 
turn and come to ZHon with songs and everlasting joy upon 
their heads.” p. 101. Now, first, it is said here, that 
some disembodied souls are in heaven, — ^then the mansion 
they reside in is not heaven, but a place where they are de- 
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tuiued captives by the power of death, out of which they> 
shall be delivered on the last day. Surely death cannot be 
said to keep dominion over tllose wtid%re in heaven^ At one 
time, Mr. M. describes the souls of the good in heaven, as 
having already triumphed over death, and at another, as be- 
ing only in the region of souls, and their triumph deferred 
till the day of judgment ! 

The same author sometimes Supposes the recognition of 
departed friends to take place immediately on death ; and in 
other places, “ the bands of dissevered affection” are not 
(as above quoted) ‘‘to be renewed till the day of redemp- 
tion.” Generally keeping, however, to the^ipuls of good 
men going instantl}’^ to the highest heaven, he naturally in- 
fers that in this case there must be a judgment on each at 
death, and then boldly pronounces, as the Church of Rome 
docs, that the day of judgment we read of, is not in fact the 
one in which our sentences are pronounced, but merely one 
when a tribunal will be held to just\fy all the decisions of 
Christ, which he “ has already pronouncedy and has already 
begun to carry into executiony even from the moment of the 
death of the person whose lot it decides.” To such unsup- 
ported assertions are those driven who inculcate the instant 
and direct traijysition from this life to heaven or to hell ! 
With an unaccountable inconsistency, Mr. M. immediately 
after, quotes the general sentences of the last day, which 
are to be pronounced then for the j^rst timCy and both good 
and bad are to be then carried to places where we have no 
certain evidence that they had ever been before, at least none 
that they had only just before come out of them, for the 
Judge is not to say retumy but enter ye blessed, &c. 

Alluding to a deceased friend. Dr. Kennedy prays — “ may 
his soul have been saved by the blood of Christ.”* In Holy 
Writ, souls are not said to be saved until the day of the Lord 
Jesus, t — the last day j and they cannot surely be thought to 
be so until they be triedand sentence passed. The sect de- 


^ Conversations on Religion with l.oril Byron. Appendix, p. 441. 
+ 1 Cor, V, 5. 
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iwMuiiiated Swedenbotyumtf hold that the day of judgment 
i» oiready pait,* but^ as we believe the last day is synony- 
moos with it, and not'f et coine, we must rather agree with 
Dr. Kennedy, where he says, in another place of his Book, 
that— The- real state of the case can only be known, at the 
last that is, as to the confinnation of tlieir eternal 

state, and being put into possession of their proinisetl tnhe> 
litance. 

While not a few believe that men, even while in this life, 
areinevitably predestinated to a heavenly residence or doomed 
to hell — others hold that their day of account and reckoning 
—the time Miion they shall be judged and sentenced, is not 
to be till death, — and a third opinion refers to many expli- 
cit declarations of Scripture, that none are to be jxidged un- 
til the last day, emphatically there termed Ute day of judge- 
ment. God foreknows what events shall happen, yet we are 
not, like Turkish predestinarians, to consider all earthly re- 
sults as entirely beyond our most strenuous efforts to influ- 
ence, and believe that u'hat happens to tis would do so u-luit- 
ever exertions we made to prevent it. We ought to remem- 
ber that we hav'e many scriptural instances wherein God al- 
tered his previous determination in consequence of prayers 
and entreaties when joined ^ith repentance so he may, in 
like manner, alter his intentions from subsequent transgres- 
sion. The forgiveness and acceptance of God are clearly 
conditional, and He is the only judge whether or not the con- 
ditions have been fulfilled in so far as that his mercy may 
be extended to us conformably to his promise. We cannot 
here, therefore, decide on our own cases, or expect direct 
revelations of the will of heaven as to our own individual 
fates, but may be certain that faiih Mid repentance, proved 
as they should be, will avail if we faint not in w'ell doing. 
Although God foresees in the spirit of prophetic mystery 
who shall be the future inhabitants of heaven, yet the Scrip- 
ture exclu^s no man from effectual*l%pentance and forgive- 


• Evans* Sketch of the denominations of the Christian world, p. 265. 
12th edit. 
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iicBti, if he willr answer the call made upon him, so as to. avail 
himself of the general promise held oat to all* While » man 
lives, therefore, there is hagm for hi&r, and although even 
those whom heaven accepts, continue in some degree subject 
to the frailties of our nature, yet they strive to become sin- 
less and trust in the great expiation. We cannot now avoid 
death — ^that se{)aration between soul and body, as long as 
this world exists ; but our origimd destination is still held 
out to us, not as a merited reward to either our faith or works, 
nor indeed as a reward at all (though it appears to be some- 
times spoken of as such) but to the mediation of One great 
and Divine Being, when we agree to acceptjd^ ^ offered, 
ami continue stedfast. Those whom God visibly favours, by 
taking them away when children, reni|iiO|ying them from all 
temptation and ligi,bility to commit crime, have neither faith 
nor works to plead, and yet — *^ pf such is the kingdom of 
iieuvcn.” 

Tt is jovous to live when young life flatters much, 

Rut why wish to stay to be bent o*er a crutcli T 
( ) ! many a srid And a sorrowfiil day * 

They escape from, who glide benoe the soonest away I 

Were even ti^ Almighty to communicate to man p'hOe he 
is ill life on cartli, that he shall certainly idtimatcly get to 
the highest heaven — ^liowever cophdeiit he may feel of an 
entrance there for his eternal aboide, still, this would not 
prove (admitting, for a moment, such an intimation has been 
made to him) that he shall be admitted immediately upon 
death, and without an immortal body, or thsd; he shall uQt 
be required to appear at the great judgment, when all (we 
are assurt d) must be at least openly acknowledged or re- 
jected^ and u^iuiiversal assembling is to take place previous 
to our being led intef^eaven in the train of the Head of the 
Christian Church. 

The llev. E. Bickerafeth^ affords aupther example of tms 
unfounded assertion of a judgment at death, in his recent 


* Rector of Walton, Hertfordshire. 
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work, entitled The chief concerns of man for time and eternity ; 
but it is seldom necessary to go beyond such an author’s 
own wTitings in or^er^to show that his arguments are un- 
tenable, for he frequently admits so by other statements in- 
compatible with them ; and the truth generally forces itself 
upon him, although he himself cannot see it distinctly for 
the darkness with which he endeavours to envelope it. — 
“When the spirit returns to God,” says Mr. B. an imme- 
diate sentence goes forthy dccidijig its condition for ever. 
There are two, and but two distinct abodes for the spirit in 
the regions of the departed, abodes in which each must 
dwell till the^jpeneral resurrection of all flesh at the last day.” 
— There is the abode of the last ; there are the spirits in 
prison,* along with |he angels that sinned, cast down into 
hell, and delivered into chains of darkness, to be reserved 
unto judgment.”t — “When the soul of the wicked leaves 
its, body, and has received sentence from God, it is imme- 
diately consigned to the regions of woe.” p. .'VS. Tin the 
preceding quotation made by tliis author from St. Peter, the 
prison is clearly a place of confinementy -where its inmates 
are reserved unto the judgment, that awful sentence by God, 
which is to precede execution. In this, Mr. B. agrees a few 
pages farther on, and that the last day, the time when it 
shall be pronounced, is not yet come. “ O, my brethren, 
often realise the circumstances of that day ! Let us place 
before our eyes that great event, ‘ wlien the Son of man shall 
come in his glory, and all the holy angels %vith him ; when he 
shall sit on the throne of his glory, and before him shall be 
gathered all nations.^ % You and I shall be there,” &c. — 


• 1 Pet. iii. 1 9. f 2 PeL ii, 4. 

t That the manner of judgment at the last day^all be in Uie least similar 
to earthly judicatories, there can be no rational expectation, although wc find 
$imilie» descriptive of it taken from die solemnities of the Jewish Sanhedrim, 
such as referring to books. Among the Jew^|} 0 , it was a usual, custom for 
a priest to sound a trum^ in order to call niS people together from their 
labours — to announce the commencement and termination of the Sabbath, 
and for other purposes. It is in allusion to this, that a trumpet is spoken of 
as to be sounded at the last day. To suppose, however, that an angel shall 




“ The Scriptures frequently speak of him as presiding over 
all the stupendous scenes of tliis day.” p. 97. It- might 
have been added, that they never speak of his presiding over 
a judgment on any other day, far less that he M’^as constant- 
ly to sit as our judge from the moment he left the earth lai- 
til all be decided. 

Mr. Bickersteth, in short, begins by asserting what he 
shows no authority for, and then speaks of an event as pre~ 
senl^ which he afterwards refers to a future time^ when he 
himself is to be there. Whether departed souls are con- 
scious of the passing time, is not here the question in dis- 
pute, but Mr. B. admits that, when the bo<^ is mingled 
with the earth, “ the spirit lives,” and “ there^ no sleep of 
the soul.” 

AVe have not in the whole Gospel % more full or clear 
account of the process of the judgment, than that which is 
given VIS by our Saviour, in the 25th chap, of St. Matthew, 
which Qpnfirms all which has been here advanced. The 
charitable are there represented as surprised that the Judge 
should reward them for actions .which they were not con- 
scious of having performed : And how shall we account for 
this surprise, if they had long since received their full re- 
compense for these very acts of charity ? AATiy do they at 
the day of judgment, after the general resurrection, stand 
then' before the throne ? Why is their reward said then to 
be allotted, if they are on that day admitted into the parti- 
cipation of no other glory than that with which they were 
before glorified ? 

We learn from St. Jude that the sublimity of the scene at 
the judgment, was very early revealed to the world j for 
Enoch, the seventh from Adam, prophesied of it, saying ; — 
“ Behold ! the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his saints, 
to execute judgment|^pon all that are ungodly”* — ‘‘But 

then actually blow a trumpet to assemble us all, is as improbable, as that dis- 
embodied saints shall literally^^y pn .stringed inst^^pipients in paradise, where 
they are represented in metaphor as having golden harps. We cannot yet 
conceive the real nature of the tremendous call to judgment. 

* Verses 14, l.S, 
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day of the Lord Mdll come— -in the which the heavens 
sfahU {fluss away,*'’ &c. 

Iti the 20th chap.tif the Book of Revelation,* the Jud^- 
metit is spoken of as taking place at a time long subseipient 
M9' that when the saints are said to have been clothed in 
white robes’ after death. “ Aqd I saw the dead, small and 
great, stand. before God, and the Books were opened, and 
another book was opened, which is the book of life : and the 
dead were judged out of those things which n-ere uTitten in 
the books according to- their works. And the sea gave up 
the dead which were in it,t and death and hell ( I fades) de- 
livefed up Ae dead which were in them, and they were 
judged every' man according to their M'orks.” Tliis vision 
is evidently intended to be understood as prophetic, tcy hap- 
pen at som'e future Bme, as visions and dreams commonly 
were, when sent by God for any special purpose. No per- 
son can understand it as a scene which had passed or was 
passing at the time the Apostle saw the representation, in 
his sleep or trance. " ’ 

The British Critic or Theological Review thus ably argties 
some of the points we have just been discussing : — “ The 
argument that an intermediate state of hope and fear would 
forestal the judgment of the last day j that the solemnities 
of Christ’s tribunal would be rendered .nugatory by the 
previous knowledge of our fate ; that it is strangely alisurd 
to Suppose, that men should first undergo their sentence, 
and afterwards be brought’ to trial j that they should first 
enter on their reward or punishment, and then, perhaps 
numy centuiies after, should be judged, acquitted or con- 


• By the heavcm, in this place, must be meant merely the aerial heavens ; 
not the highest heavens, nor even the distant regions of space. .See cfiap. xv. 
of this woA. . 

■f Bishop Horsley thinks this refer# more to those who were destroyed at 
die deluge, than to the fonparatively small auinbers who .haVe casually lost 
their lives by shipwrecte^ otherwise, whqjpiaostal remains.liein the sea ; 
but the multitudes whi^ have perished in the waters since then have been 
so immense, when taken altogether, that the expression would rather seem 
not merely to refer to the antediluvians alone. 
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demned. All this^ to be sure, when thus represented, di3pB 
look exceedingly 'perplexing ; and yet viewed a little more 
clbsely, we can discern nothing in it to shake the convictions 
of those who expect to emerge at once from the shadow of 
death into the serenity of the blessed expectation, or lhe 
^ darkness visible ’ of terror and dejection. The condition 
of one who dies in his sins, and aw^es to a sense of the re- 
tribution that awaits them, may, not inaptly, be compared 
to that of a criminal who is committed to goal for trial, 
without the slightest hope of escaping conviction. It coi^d 
hardly be said of such a person that his fear and anguish 
there would forestal the solemnities of justice, and render 
nxigatory the subsequent administration and elocution of the 
law. The forms and proceedings of earthly justice do not, 
imleed, provide a ‘precisely similar illui^ration to the case of 
those who have persevered in well doing j but nevertheless, 
we arc unable to coiiiprehend, why the analogy should not 
likewi8||, be extended to them. What is there unreasonable 
in the surmise, that a righteous man may awaken from death . 
to that full assurance of acquittal and acceptance which 
some have iiiiirmed to be attainable even in the present life ? 
Why may he not be placed in a stiite of which the enjoy- 
ment shall consist in the knowledge that his trials and sal- 
tations are ut an end, that the forgiveness of his sins is final- 
ly sealed, and that a reward will at some period be assigned 
him, proportioned to his faitlifuluess, by the infallible wisdom 
and goodness of his judge ? ” 

Suppose the sentence of a prisoner here was to be removal 
to a distant land, — the state he must find himself in there, 
coxild not be said to commence when he was in confinement 
here waiting for his trial, and this is the precise situation of 
all souls in Hades. They there but await the judgment which 
shall admit them folf. ever into a far happier place, or else 
doom them to one of torment, in which the body will bear 
its full share. 

Suppose, farther, whole ^Hjlifibitahts of a town 


* Review, No. I7v 
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■viPfe to be told that they should all be tried together on a 
certain daiy, by a judge who shoidd arrive in great splendour, 
but that tibey should be previously taken, when their seve^ 
appointed times of probation are ended, and put into con- 
fliSfement preparatory to the court sitting, and judged of ac- 
cording as they had behaved up to the time of being deprived 
of their liberty ; it might therefore be said in one sense, that 
their fate was fixed at this removal from a freedom of acting, 
but it would not be actually or definitely so till their trial. 
- Tlie best of us will have to trust to the mercy and forgive- 
ness of God, and consequently all may have some hoi>es till 
the last, that at least some mitigation of the Worst may be 
conceded to fbemi ; that hopes will be so entertained (how- 
ever slight in some cases) is rendered probable from what is 
actually disclosed ; far some of the wicked are represented as 
pleading their cause, and being imswered — Depart-— 1 know 
ye not, ye workers of ^iquity.’^ In such a supposed earthly 
case, the judge might delegate his power, so that ^ery in- 
dividual might be tried by himself when his days ot- liberty 
were ended ; Imt, if that judge had promised to come himself 
in person, it might suit his purposes much better to find all 
ready to be tried together, and which would render the day 
of his arrival, and the greatness of his proceedings vastly 
more important -a consideration which may be extended 
in its application to the judgment of the last day. 

The believers, in a private judgment at death, have never 
attempted to invest it with any pomp or ceremony, Such as 
is to be attendant on the other, when we “ shall see the Son 
of man <x>ming in the glory of his Fathejp.’'* How can 
those who believe the court for trial and sentencing of souls 
is now going bn with its eternal decisions, explain why the 
Scriptures always tell us of its only commendng its sitting at 
.the last jday ? What took place in fhe case of those souls 
which were freed frpm mortal dwellings during the thirty- 
three j^eaws in wMch the Judge of t^i^Was a man amongst us, 
ihil^t become a qiMptimi of inconcmrable solution for those 


* See Matt. xxv. 31. 34.; xvi. 27.; xx»v. 30. — ^Tit. ii. 30. 
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M'ho believe in a con^ant judgment as long as the earth 
endure.. To, obviate tlie di£heulty, tfacij may ergiie that the 
fl^sonal residence here of Qhrist -wouiyd. npt inti^ere with 
his divine character, as. Judgp#. becau^,, although the deity 
appeared as man, yet his poyrer, &c. undergone no dimi- 

nution ; or, in other Tvords, th^t. Christ, as God^ was j^re- 
sent where the judgment i^ held, judging the sOuls as they 
arrived, while he was present on eari^ as man. I have for- 
merly niiide some r^ar^ on the Omnipresence of our Xiord, 
so 1 shall only add here, that our faith is noyhere called on 
in Scripture to believe that he was judging any where while 
he was seen on earth, or any other Power in his place, and 
he himself expressly told us, that he then ca^ie to judge^ no 

St. Matthew, speaking of the lastly, says, that its pre- 
cise time was not told : But of that.iday and hour knoweth 
no man, no not even the angels of heaven, btjt the Pather on- 
ly,”* |md it is added by St. Mark, ‘‘neither the Sou.”t 
— “ by that day and honvy* as Bishop Tillotson says,, 

(and nothing can be more clear,) ‘‘^is meantj^at famous, and 
terrible time of the general judgment of the ’^orld, which 
St. ij^eter, by way of eminency, calls ‘ the’ *day ' of the 
Lori’ ’’t 

“ But, after thy hardness and impenitent hea^t, treasurest 
up unto thyself wrath against the dq^ of wrjqjh ^d revela- 
tion of the righteous, judgment, of God.”§ 7 ~“Jp the day 
when God shall judge the seerpts of men by Jesus Christ, 
according to my gospel.” |1 Here, if ' St^ Paul had thought 
that salvation would be definitely nmde. certaiin before the 
day of judgment, either by a sentence pr without one, . it is 
most likely he wo.uld have, said so,, virhich he is so from 
doings that every allusion which he makes to t^i® ju.dgment 
may fairly be held jto 'imply the >Pontraiy, In the second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, the Apostle ^^gutes us, (in the 
words of Dr. Mackpighl^. translation,) that “we must all ap- 

' I'l P I ■!.. . ■■ - ' ^ 

* Matt. XXV, 3G. f Chap. xiii. 32. t Sermon X. 

§ Rom. ii. 5. || Rom. ii. 16. 

Q 
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pear before the tribxmal of Christ, that every one may receive 
things in the body, according to what he hath done/’* — 
here is a direct intimation that the body- is to be present’)^ 
the judgment,' a fact also established in. different parts of the 
New Testament, and if ive had no plain inthuation of it, it 
woadd seem strange, if the soul alone, without the body, 
(■vidien the)^ are to be rejoined,) were to be tried and judged 
for deeds done in the body, and then a second time brought 
before the judge to be tried over again, or to have the first 
sentence justified after their reunion ! 

As St. Paul, in his address to the Atlienians, and in many 
other places, testified that there is one only day or time ap- 
propriated for judging the world, which may be ages yet 
distant, there must be a middle state for the souls of the de- 
ceased to abide in during their separation from the Ijod}', 
unless it be believed that when the body dies, the soul dies 
too, (or rather is annihilated for a time,) mid this, it lias 
been proved, shall not be the case. 

Even were it certain that there is a judgment afTii^eaih, 
and that the one at the last day is only to be a confirmation 
or justification of the other, or however the most obidous 
sense of inaiiy texts may be ingeniously explained, so ^ to 
represent them as capable of bearing a difi’erent meaning 
from what tliey seem to do, — still, it Mould not of itself 
prove that the separate soul, in consequence, entered either 
into the highest heaven or the hell of torments, but simply 
that there was a trial of it previous to being admitted into 
Hades, in order that its proper place there might be assign- 
ed to it. But, if, on the other hand, it is established that 
no judgment M'hatever is to take place till the last day, then, 
as certainly have none of the human kind yet entered hea- 
ven, except perhaps a very few, out of due course, and on 
some special account, having also again received material 
bodies as a necessary previous qualification among those 
whose only title to that high reward is from their being men 

tXlT’ — — 

* Chap. V. 10. A similar text will be found in Rom. xiv. 10. and an- 
Ollier at verse 12. 
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redeemed in consequence of having accepted the conditWis 
:^f the offer matle to all. 

If there were a judgment at death, and another at the last 
day, the first would be by far the most important one to us, 
except to those who, from not having died, were then judged 
for the first time, so it would be a real judgment- to some, 
but only a ratification to others. 

Dr. Sherlock, in his Practical Discourse concerning a Fu- 
ture Judgment^ saj's — And the truth is, if all men have a 
final sentence passed on them, as soon as they go into the 
other u’orld, it is very unjiccountable, why Christ at the last 
day shall come with such a terrible pomp and solemnity to 
judge and condemn those who are judged, and condemned, 
and executed already as much as they ever can be.” 

The author of Natural History of Enthusiasm notices that 
— ‘^one commanding subject perv'adcs the Scriptures, and 
rises view on every page ; — ^this recurring theme, towards 
which all instructions and histories tend, is the great and 
anxious question of condemnation or acquittal at tlie bar of 
God, when the irreversible sentence shall come to be pro- 
noSTiccd.” — ^^rho same atithor afterwards refers to the dread- 
fid convulsions of the earth "which shall precede the judge- 
ment, and goes on thus : — ‘^Then the bright appearance of 
tlie judge, encirclcil by the splendours of the court of liea- 
ven ; — ^the convoked assemblage of witnesses from all worlds, 
filling the concave of the skies.* Then the dense masses of 
the family of man crowding the arena of the great tribunal ; 
— the separation of the multitude; — ^the irreversible sentence; 
— the departure of the doomed ; — the triumphant ascent of 
the ransomed.”t Here, revelation is held to indicate past 


* This is going rather beyond the letter of the llecord, where there is no- 
thing said which would indicate that the inhabitants of other worlds, (ex- 
cept the angels of heaven,) are to be present utwur trial, or are then (hem- 
selves to be judged, and so far from filing the vast concave of the skies, it 
is probable that the inhabitants of the next star (if it is inhabited) shall know 
nothing of such an event. t I’p. 45. 53. 
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disptiite, that the great decision on our fate is not to be until 
the last day : None of these events are at this mptnent taking 
place : There are none such constantly transacting^ as a 
judgment at death would necessarily infer. 

T^l^e is therefore no decision on our eternal doom, or 
with 'which, at least, w'e sludl be ipade acquainted, until the 
great day of judgment ; and if there has been no trijd, then 
there is no sentence, nor execution of ope, and uiuitever 
may be the joy or sorrow of the separate soul, it is not that 
bliss or woe which we are told is to follow the judgment, 
nor is it to be experienced in the same place, since the' Seri])- 
tures make a distinction, not only in name, but in varit)U8 
particulars regarding them. 

It is said that Elijah went up by a whirlwind into /lea- 
ven/'^ but this was a mode of expression agreeable to the 
jjopular belief that the state of the departed blessed is now 
in the material and visible heavens. “ Heaven” may here 
be meant to signify that region (wherever it may be in the 
immeasurable ii^eatiun of God) which is intended for the 
eternal residence of the saints, which was denominated the 
third or highest heavens. If Christ’s declaration to Nffeo- 
demus is to be strictly interpreted — that no man had at that 
time ascended up to heaven, then Elijah had not gone thi- 
ther. But then this prophet did not depart by a natural 
course, and took his human body with him, (although it may 
probably have undergone its change by the M^ay,) so he has 
no resurrection to look to ; he being, therefore in a more fit 
condition for the highest heaven than a disembodied soul. 
It is also said — David is not yet ascended into the hea- 
vens. ”t His soul, consequently, must abide in some sepa- 
rate region. Although the souls of the departed just may 
be in happiness, or in glory, we must not think they are ne- 
cessarily in the liighest heaven, for Moses and Elias were 
both said to have appeared in glory on the top of a mountain 
ij) Pidestine, which Assuredly could not be called heaven. 


2 Kilims ii. 11. 


t Acts ii. 34. 
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They were not merely seen from the place where the dis^pkss 
itood, as at a distance, or in a vision, or as St. Stephen' sdw 
the Son of man just before his own death, but these two pro- 
phets were actually present and were hedrd talking with 
Jesus. A great light or glory also shone around St. P^l at 
his conversion, from witfiin which our Lord was heard to 
speak. 

That the righteous have already received their grgat re- 
Avard, is directly refuted by St. Luke recording the words of 
our Saviour on one occasion, which would seem to be con- 
clusive of „the qtiestion. ‘‘ But when thou makest a feast, 
call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind : And thou 
shalt be blessed ; for they cannot recompense thee : foi 
thou slialt be recompensed at the resurreoiion of the just 
evidently meaning not till then, except in the approval of a 
man’s own conscience. 

The happiness of heaven and the misery of hell are re- 
presented as complete , — that of soul and hody.\ But xuitil 
the last day, the body is subject to corruption. Previously, 
then, to the resurrection, the righteous ancPthe AA'icked can- 
not be in heaven and hell. Their respective states at present 
must be different in their nature from the places of final des- 
tination. 

When one asked our Lord if only a few would be saA^ed, 
it is plain from his ansAver, as given by the same discijile, 
that the time for entering heaA'en is only to be at tlie last 
day, and that it is not till then that the Master of the house 
shall rise up and shut the door. “ Then shall ye begin to 
say, Ave have eaten and drunk in thy presence, and thou hast 
taught in our streets,’^ but he answers, saying to those with- 
out, depart,” &c. It is then there shall bewailing and 
gnashing of teeth, and that others shall come from the east, 
and from the south, and sit down in the kingdom of God.^ 


* Lukexiv. 14. , 

f Matt. iv. 14, &c. — 2 Thess. i. T, ’8, 9. — 1 Cor. xv. 52, 53, 54. — Phil, 
iii. 20, 21. — 1 Thess. iv. 14, &c. J Luke xiii. 23, &c. 
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, Jn the parable of the tares and the wheat, these wi i’o to 
be'aHowed to grow up together until the harvest y which iiiean#^' 
that thie good and the had w'ere to continue together until 
and it seems to put off th^ final Sipparatipi) till the 
judg|pent of the last day, when the same authprity informs 
us, that the angels, as reapers, ^ishall divide them. It is 
quite plaiii that the harvest is not meant to be reaped at the 
death yf each itidwidual, although, in the parable of Lazarus 
and Dives, there does appear to be a distinction and separa- 
tion made, but they are there said to be within sight of eacli 
other, and the division afterwards must be infii^ely wider 
.»nd more complete, inasmuch as heaven and the'phwc of 
gjtenial torpicut or of outer darkness must l)c grc*atly more 
distant from ciwh other tluui are llie happy ajid unJuippy re- 
gions of Hades. The very sight jjf the rigJitemis iji this lat- 
ter place, and the prospect of a still greater tlifferencc be- 
tween the condition of the evil doers and the ^food, may 
form no inconsiderable part of the misery' u'hicli ma|^;'hntu- 
rally arise to the u'icked in that state, merely from their 
consciences an^tiie prospect before them, llie separating 
the end of the world” may be said to allude only to 
{hose alive upon earth, who are of course mixed together, 
good and bad; and t(» join the one side, may be Iwought 
the souls from Paradise, and for the other, those from Tar- 
tarus ; thus the separation w'ould become a general one, and 
on considering the above, along with many other texts, 
which make no limitation, but seem to include all of each 
description, we may in this way explain the separation men- 
tioned in Holy Writ, with the fact also there stated, of there 
being already a separation in so far between disembodied 
souls. The final separation, too, shall be between Just and 
wicked men, — ^the one which exists at present is only between 
the souls of men. It is then that fie shall separate all na- 
tions as a shepherd divideth his pheep from the goats ; 
setting the one description on his right hand, the 

other on his left. “ Then shall the King say unto' them on 
his right hand-!-* Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit 
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the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 

St. Paul^ in his first Epistle to the Thessaloniansyf thus 
informs them of what shalh take place at the resurrection^ 
according to Dr. Macknight’s translation : — We affiife to 
yon, by command of the Lord, thatrwe the living, who re- 
main at the coming of the Lord, shall not anticipate them 
who are asleep ; for the Lord hiitiself will descend from hea- 
ven with a shout, with the voice of an archangel, and with 
the trumpet of God ; and the dead in Christ shall rise first. 
Afterwardi we, tlie living, who remain, shall at the same 
time with tliem be caught“up in clouds, to join the Lord in 
the air, and so we shall be for ever with the Lord.’^ In bur 
common versions, the Greek word (jiSdcrtofiev is rendered 

by which the translators meant the same as anticipate. 
Bishop '^rillotsoii explains the passage — we shall not be 
taken up into heaven before the saints which are alreadj?^ 
dead shall be raised/' J That is, the earthly bodies of those 
d(‘parted when joined to their souls. The uhole passage 
clearly establishes that they are not yet in heaven, and are 
at the last day to ascend thither for the /?r6*/ time. 

There* is a passage in the Revelation of St. John, the im- 
port of whicJi may at least be allowed to contribute to elu- 
cidate the condition or present state^of departed souls, in as 
far as it seems to show that they are not yet in the place of 
their final reward. It is as follows : — “ I saw under the 
altar § the souls of them that were slain for the word of 


Matt. XXV. 31. 34. f Chap. iv. 15. 17. 

X lllhSennon, 

§ In the Jfvvish temples, under the altar was held as a place of sanctuary. 
A pcasoii was there considered to be under the protection of the temple ; and 
this expression in the text would therefore merely indicate to the Jews to 
whom it was addressed, that the souls spoken of were under the special pro- 
tection of Christ, Their state is also described by St. John in these words : 
— “ ThcTeifdre are th^v before the thron||^of God, and serve him day and night 
in His temple, and lie that sits on the throne shall dwell among them.^’ Tlie 
lieiivenly Personage here denominated Gody is, no doubt, Christ himself, as 
several other passages seem also to es^)>lish. He is often called so, and de- 
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God, and for the testimony which they held : And they 
cried ,iwith a loud Amice, saying, How long, O Lord, lioly^ 
and true,' dost thou not judge and aA'enge our blood on tliein 
that dArell on the earth ? And white robes were given unto 
eveiijil^ one of them ; and it WJis said unto them, that they 
should rest yet for a little season, until their fellow-serA’ants 
also, and their brethren, that should be killed as they were, 
should be fulfilled.”* This is from a Book of A-isions, and 
this place among others might be explained as a mere vision 
of the Apostle, if there AAmre no other text Avhich confirmed 
the doctrine of a separate state, but since there afe so many 
evident proofs of it in the Holy Writings, this text should 
be explained at least nearer to the literal sense of it tlian 
those Avill allow Avho sujipose that the soul sleeps for a time 
after death, or that it goes immediately to the scene of its 
promised great rcAvard. 

Even admitting that it may haAm been but a dream, still, 
AAm knoAv that God often chose such a time to communicate 
many things to pur spirits, both in Avords and by represen- 
tations of events themselves. It surely must therefore be 
admitted that the Almighty might have shoAvn to a soul 
Avhen its body was in a trance or asleep, AA'liat was passing 
in the Avorld of departed souls, or even in heaven itself, Avith- 
out its being actually there, although I can see nothing im- 
probable in the soul being really carried thither while the 
body Avas unconscious, for the animal life of our frames — 
their princijilc of life, is not the soul. 

“ After this I beheld, and lo ! a great multitude, Avhich 
no man could number, of all nations and kindreds and 
people and tongues, stood before the throne and before the 
Lamb, clothed in white robes, and palms in their hands. f 


scribed as being now at the head of the departed saints, as Abraliam was said 
to liave been in the Old Testament dispensation, and up t6 tl^death of 
Christ. God is here called on to ; now we know tliat alfjudgment 

was given to the -Son, who must ther^re be the Pers6h of the Trinity more 
immediately addressed. 

♦ Itev. vi. t), 10, 11. f Hcv. vii. 9. 
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This is probably prophetic of what is yet to come to pass, 
but there is nothing in it to render it impossible to be un- 
derstood as referring to the present state of the souls in 
paradise, where the Lamb is now at the head of his saints, 
and may often visit them with the brightness of his gloJ^', 
to allay their impatience for their final triumph, and to tell 
them tliat their great reward is not to be yet, as they must 
Avait for their fellow saints from the earth. All that the 
palms and white robes import, it is not given us now to 
understand. We know that among all nittions they have 
beeji used as«nsigns of joy, anciare here evidently employed 
metaphorically to express their happy condition. To exactly 
comprehend their enjoyments and pleasures in paradise or 
in heaven, we must be endowed with enlarged faculties, 
but in speaking t>f them, similies might be borrowed from 
earthly scenes without their being understood to convey any 
thing but metaphorical representation. At the same time 
I may remark, that as we are not left in total ignorance of 
the condition of the spirits in the intermediate state, it is our 
own fault if we remain so, but there is a limit to our re- 
searches when we wish to learn this too minutely. 

“ And I looked, and behold a pale horse ; and his name 
that sat on him was Death, and Hell [Hades in the original) 
followed with him.”* 

“ Death and Hell [Hades) delivered up the dead that were 
in them.”f “And death and hell [Hades) were cast into 
the Lake of Fire. This is the second death.”! 

“These passages,” says Bishop Hobart, are very bold 
and sublime personifications. In the first, hell, the place of 
departed spirits/ Tollows death, denoting that immediately 
after the body IsStKimes subject to the dominion of death, 
hell, or the invisible -place, receives the soul. 

“ But it is declared in the second passage, death shall 
deliver up the bodies, and hell the spirits that were subject 
to their do^inioit, and 

As it is announced in the laiH verse. Death, as well as 


t Rev. XX. ‘ 


* Rev. vi. 8. 


t Rev. XX. 14. 
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hell, the place t)f the departed, shall be destroyed.” — Fur- 
nishing incontrorertible proof, that hell is apj)lied to the 
place of the departed spirits, as shown by Dr. Campbell,”* 
Dr. Doddridge also considers hell in these passages as 
dl&iotihg merely the separate state, and Dr. Scott unetpii- 
vocully declares his belief in its existence as thus exjilained. 
He paraphrases these texts : — “ The grave and se])arate 
state will give \ip the bodies "and soxils that are in them.” 
“ Then death and hell — the (frare atitl separate state (repre- 
sented as two persons) will be cast into the Lake of Fire ; 
that is, they shall subsist jio longer to receive the bodies 
and the souls of men.^*^ 

"And I saw thrones, and they that sat upon them, and 
judgment Avas given unto them ; and I saw the souls of them 
that were beheaded f(jr the Avitness of Je.sn.s, and for the AA'ord 
of God.”t This appears more clearly than the last to refer 
to souls in the middle state, and may have been intended to 
intimate, (as seems the most plain interpretation) that even 
before they again resume bodies as habitations, they will be 
perfectly visible, at least to each other ; and that some spi- 
ritual beings avuII Have dominion or charge OA^er them, AA'hich 
the original seems to imply ; not that in the middle state 
they shall be subject to judgment or trial, hhen, then, all 
shall not be on a leyel, but shall be held in consideration 
according to some rule of which we as yet knoAA' little, but 
we do kiioAv that in our well regulated earthly places of con- 
finement before trial, there are clas.sifications, and Avards for 
dilferent descriptions of prisoners, AvherC they -can Ua c Avith 
vel’y different degrees of happiness or mise^. In all such 
situations a clear or an upbraiding conscieifce will contribute 
greatly to their pleasure or pain : the sc^til^^can then aAvait 
its time of trial with more composure and hope j Avhile those 
prisoners who can only look back dn days misspent — on 
opportunities of repentance throAvn away — on sinful indul- 
gences, and general reprobate conduct — cat) have nothing 
but woe for their portion iff their place confinement, were 


♦ Hobart’s State of the l)cpatli0. 


f TIev. XX. 4. 
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it even a palaqe, instead of being able to enter into the peace 
and rest of the ‘righteous. 

The British Critic or Theological Review is of opinion, that 
it would not be safe or judicious to seek in the mystic 
visions of the Apocalypse for any conclusive proof thht t^ 
souls of men are, translated immediately to a state of partial 
and prelusive reward or punishment. The scenes there 
disclosed are adtogether of so figurative a character, that 
they may be regarded rather us symbolical adumbrations, 
than as accurate exliibitions of future events. If we are to 
give a literal sense to the passage which represents the souls 
of the martj rs as crying to God to u^'engc his church, it will 
perhaps be difiicult.to withhold the same mode of interpre- 
tation from those parts of the Book which speak of white 
rt)bcs, and crowns of gold, and celestial harps, and gates of 
pearl, and jjavements of pure gold transparent as crystal. 
The Apostle himself tells us, that the phials of odours are 
only emblems of the prayers of the saints ; it is, therefore, 
highly jjrobable, that the otlier particulars of the mysterious 
spectacle may admit -of a similar interpretation. The cry 
of the martyred s^urits for vengeance may, for instance, be 
just as figurative as the cry of the blood of Abel ‘frpm the 
ground.’ It may signify no more than that the death and 
sufferings of the martyrs were constantly present to the 
Divine Mind — that their caiise was never absent from his 
remembrance — and that, in his own time, he would sigpally 
vimlicate the church for which they bled.”* 

These arc very sensible luid judicious observations, but 
although many of the descriptions alluded to cannot be 
taken in every jS^J^^lar in a literal manner, and are evidently 
in so far told ua^gurative language, yet there can be as 
little doubt that ^ese descriptions refer to the state of sepa- 
rate souls which are conscious in a middle state, and 
to what shall be hereafter. There arc other parts of the 
New Testament also where we must not consider every 
thing strictly according to the literal sense of the words. 


* No. for Jaa|lj^831. 
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and yet, allowing for the use of metaphor, the true meaning 
may be sufficiently seen. We are not called on t(j believe, 
for instance, from the parable of Dives and Lazarus, that 
souls are burning in real material flames (and we have no idea 
o| an^'other) more than that they have fingers and tongues, 
or that a drop of water would cool or mitigate their distress ; 
but that disembodied spirits arc capable of feeling mental 
pain or woe is certain on the authority of Scripture. The 
Reviewer’s opinion is no more than prudently cautious in 
not considering the doctrine of a middle abode for us, as 
established decisively by any passages in so mystical a Hook 
as that of the Revelation, but then Ave must take into account 
that they are corroborated by all the passages throughout 
the whole Bible which make any allusion to a future state 
— all agreeing with a beautiful consistency when fairly ex- 
amined — all being capable of plain and direct interijrctations 
— ^whereas, by any other, the meaning of many of them 
must be twisted into unnatural senses, while some Avill 
admit of no common sense explanation, but stand in oppo- 
sition to each other in any endeavour to support from them 
either that the soul sleeps, or goes direct to heaven, or to 
the hell of eternal pain. 

The following texts of Scripture contribute to confirm 
the doctrine, that no trial or sentence or execution has as 
yet passed. 

«^utl say unto you, that every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of judge- 
ment.”* “Judge nothing before the time^ until the Lord 
come.” t And behold they cried out, saying, ‘ What have 
we to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of GSpf? Art thou come 
hither to torment us before the timel^^^ “For by thy 
words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt 
be condemned.” § When is this to be ? ** On the day of 
the Lord.” It also appears that the fallen angels them- 
selves are not yet in the place of punishment deserved by 
— ■ ■■■■■ ' - — . . . . — 


* Matt. xii. 36. 

I Matt. viii. 29. 


t 1 Cor. iv. 5. 
§ Matt. xii. 37. 
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tlicir fall : “ For if God spared not the angels that sinned, 
but cast them down to hell, and delivered them into chains 
of darkness to he reserved unto judgment — Here, what our 
translators render cast doom hellf is in the Greek rapraptoiras 
(Tartarosas) which the learned Grotii^ explains by ^j^ying^ 
that the lowest part of every thing is called tartara, or helfj 
whether it be of the earth, or of the water, or of the air : and 
ytevva (Gehenna) is the Greek word used in the New Testa- 
ment to denote the place of eternal punishment. Tartarus 
being the division in Hades, or the intermediate state, ap- 
propriated for the wicked, as Paradise is for the good there. 
— “ To deliver such an one unto Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesns."\ Here St. Paul being angry with the Corinthians 
about suffering a certain guilty person to continue among 
tliem, commands them to excommunicate him, but still with 
a wish for his final salvation at the day of judgment, ^^ow^ 
if St. Paul had thought that his person would be judged im- 
mediately upon his death, he surely w'ould have said that he 
might be saved when he died. For the Most High hateth 
sinners, and will repay vengeance unto the ungodly, and 
keepeth tliciu unto the mighty day of their punishment.’’^ 
“ Tlie wicked is reserved to the day of destruction : they 
shall be brought forth to the day of wrath. ”§ 

Jesus Christ, being a man, suffered death in his human 
nature ; that is, his soul and body were separated. The 
last lay in the tomb for a wlule like any other dead body, 
with this difference merely from others, that corruption 
touched it not. became of his soul during this state 

of separation am Oa a^h ? If we could discover this, then we 
may expect, as Wjewre promised, that ours, shall follow his 
steps. Did his spirit sleep unconsciously during his death, 
or go to liades, or to heaven ? The Apostles’ Creed affirms, 
that when his body was in the tomb — ^‘he” that is, his 

f 1 Cor. V. />. 

§ Job xxi. 30.- -Sec aho 2 Pet. ii. 9. 


2 l*ot. ii. 4. 

I Kcclojsiasticus xii. (3. 
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Boul, into ^e^/.*** founding on a prophecy in the 

Old Testament, and on a reference in the Ncu', to its fulfil- 
ment. fjLet us inquire into the meaning of this descent. 

Ilie question here turns on^^u^'hat is the true meaning of 
.|he w^rd heU, for, that our Lord’s soul did not continue in 
^s dead body, but went to some place while his body lay 
dead, there can be no doubt. There arc two general opinions 
— one, that he u'ent to the region of departed spirits in the 
middle state ; the other, that he descended to the hell of 
torments and final punishment. — ^The u'ord used in the He- 
brew to signify this last, and that in the Greek for the .same, 
none dispute to mean this place, otherwise called the lake 
of fire. That text in the Old Testament, where it is pro- 
phesied Christ should go at death to. a 2>articuhir place, anti 
those texts in the New, Avhich speak Of his having actually 
^one there, use a different word from what indisputably sig- 
nifies the hell of torments. Now those who insist that these 
two different words have the same meaning, never endeavour 
to prove this assertion by arguments, tending to show the 
meanings evidently attached to them by the sacred writers, 
or those which were clearly the common undcrstamlitig at 
the time. The doom attached to original sin was toil, sor- 
row, and death j the last meaning a separation of soiil 
and body ; and this doom our Lord, as man, underwent.* 
There was no punishment in a hell of torments, — in that 
place denominated the Lake of fire, at first annexed to a na- 
tural' death, for this dread and eternal punishment was an 
additional threatening afterwards denounced against an evil 
life in each individual — no human being, either in the body 
or out of the body — alive or dead — ^has laS'^jet undergone this 
punishment. No man shall even after^|te resurrection go 
to the lake of fire, who has led a good Ifie bh earth in faith 
— ^now Christ, as h* man, led a perfectly blameless life. If 
he had gone to this place at denth, as Calvin thought, he 
would^ have been punished beyond what was ever threatened 
against any man who should j^ass a jq^t life in this world. 


* Sec page 34 of this work. 
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But all men are subject to the punishment of death, a|id a 

punishment it certainly is to alh for we could hav^ gone to 

heaven without so painful a step, as Enobh and Elijah did : 

so it is for original sin, and the .taint it left behind, not for 
* * * * • 
individual sin, that we die by the separation of soul and body, 

else spotless infants and jusj; men wtould not' so die.*‘ In 
consequence of Christ’s soul bursting. the bands of confine- 
ment in Hades-^reanimating his body, and then ascending 
to heaven, so the just shall, through his merits, follow his 
course. 

The hell, as our versions have it, or place to where our 
Lord’s soul descended, is named in the Old Testament, 
Sheol, and in the New, Hades. The meaning of these two 
words, (which are by every critic admitted to be synony- 
mous,) Avill decide this point of inquir)^. 

Archbishop Seeker, in his ‘•‘•Lectures on the Catechism,” f 
ejiplaining the descent into hell, observes, that “the most 
common meaning, not only among heathens, buk Jew's and 
the first Christians, of tlic word Hades, here translated hell, 
was in general that invisible world one part or another of 
Avhich the souls of the deceased whether good or bad inhabit.” 

Bishop Horsley has a celebrated sermon illustrative of 
this descent. After show'ing that the w'ord in the original 
cannot mean the hell'of torment prepared for the evil angels 
and for wicked men, and that such is tiot his meaning while 
using the English term hcll,‘''\ic remarks “If the soul of 
Chi'ist was not left in hell at his resurrection, then it was 
in hell before his resurrection. But it was not there either 
before his death or after his resurrection, for that w'as never 
imagined : therefqre; it descended into hell after his death 
and before his r^i^ection j for as his flesh, by virtue of 
the Divine prOrnis^' saw no corruption, though it wag in the 

^ As the scpnnite soul continues conscious, natural death must always 
have been followed by mental pleasure or pain in one of the mansions of the 
middle state, but not that happiness in the liighest heaven which the good 
shall yet enjoy, or that tq^ent which the impenitent are warned of, is to be- 
fiil them in the })lace of eternal pain— when the Judge shall say — Depart,*’ 
&c. f Lecture IX. 
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grave, tJiB place of corruption, where it remained until his 
resurrection, so his soul, which by vi^e of the like promise 
w«»t not left in hell, ^ was in that hell where it was not left 
uhtal the time' came for its reunion to the body for the ac- 
complishment of the resurrection.” 

^'If we consider,” this able divine, in another place, 
" the words as they stand in the Creed itself, and in con- 
nexion with what immediately precedes and follows them, 
they appear evidently to ccmtaiu a declaration of something’ 
which our Lord performed — some going of our Lord to a 
place called ‘ hell,’ in the interval of time between the bu- 
rial of his dead body and his rising to life again on the third 
day after that interment ; for thus speaks the Creed : — * was 
crucified, dead, and buried ; he descended into hell ) the 
third day he arose again from the dead.’ — It is evident that 
the descending^^into hell is spoken. of as an action of our 
'Lor^if; but as an action performed by him after he was dead 
and buried, and before he rose again. Jn the body our dead 
Lord, more than any other man, could perform no action ; 
for the very notion of death is, tkat all sensation and acti- 
vity and power of motion is in that state of the man extin- 
guished, This, therefore, was an act of that part of the man 
which continues active after deaCh, that is, of the soul sepa- 
rated by death from the body, as the interment must be un- 
derstood of the body apart from .the soul. The dead body 
could no more go into hell tha<f-the living soul could be laid 
in the grave. Considering the words, therefore, as they 
stand in the Creed as the church now receives it, they seem 
as little capable of any variety of meaning, and almost as 
little to require explanation, as the ^ buried.’ That 

word describes not mofe plainly, to thiai^prehensions of all 
men, what was done with the inanimate.'oOd|^ of our cruci- 
fied Lord, than , these words declare what was done by his 
rational soul in its intermediatdMetate^ The only question 
that can possibly arise to a pl^n man’s understanding is, 
where or what the place may be which is here called heli., to 
which it is said our Lord in the state ofdeath descended.” 

" The word hell is so often applied in common speech. 
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and in the EngliHli translation of the New Testfwnent, to the 
place of torment, that the genuine meaning of the word (in 
which, however, it is used in many pass^es of the Englisli 
Bible,) is almost forgotten.” — “But the word, in its natu- 
ral import, signifies only that invisible place which is the ap- 
pointed habitation 'of* departed soul# in the interval hetweeii 
death and the general resurrection. That such a place must 
be, is indisputable ; for when man dieth, his scnil dieth not, 
but returneth unto Him that gave it, to be disposed of at his 
will and pleasure — ^which is clearly implied in that admoni- 
tion of our Saviour, ‘^Fear not them which kill the body, 
but cannot kill the soul.’ But the soul, existing after death, 
and separated from the body, though of a nature immaterial, 
must be in some place ; for however metaphysicians may talk 
of place, as one of tlie adjuncts of body, as if nothing but 
gross sensible body could be limited to a place, to exist 
without relation to place, seems to be one of the incoii^eiva- 
ble perfections of the Divine Being, and' it is hardly to- be 
conceived that any created spirit, of however high an order, 
can be without locality, or without such determination of its 
existence to any given time to some certain place, that it 
shall be true to say of it, ‘ Here it is, and not elsewhere.’- ” 
— “Assuming, therefore, that every departed soul' has^its 
place of residence, it would be reasonable to suppose, if Re- 
velation were silent on the subject, that a common mansion 
is provided for them all, thetr nature being similar.” — The 
name which the Hebrew MTiters gave to this mansion of de- 
parted souls (without regard to any division) expresses only 
that it is a place unknown, about which all are curious and 
inquisitive. The writers of the New Testament adopted the 
hWe which the; Earliest Greek writers had given it, which 
describes it 4#y me single property of invisibility, . But for 
the place of torment by itself, they had quite another appel- 
lation. The English’^word hell, in its primary and natural 
meaning, signifies nothing more than ‘ the unseen and co- 
vered place,’ and is properly used both in the Old and the 
New Testament, t^reinter the Hebrew word in the one, ahd 
the Greek word in the other, which denote the int'isiblo 


u 
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mansion of disembodied souls^ witliout any reference to suf- 
fering. But being used also in the translation of the New 
Testament for that word whicli properly denotes the place 
of torment, the good sense of. the word, if we may so cjill 
it, is unfortmiately forgotten, and the common people know 
of no other hell but thatlof the burning lake. 

This certainly was not the hell to wliich the soul of 
Christ descended. He descended to hell properly so called, 

> — ^to the invisible mansion of departed spirits, and to that 
part of it where the souls of tlie faithful, when they are 
delivered from the burden of the flesh, .jare in joy and feli- 
city." 

“That the invisible place of their residence is the hell to 
which our Lord descended, is evident from the terms of his 
own promise to the repentant thief — Paradise was certainly 
some place u'hej^e our Lord was to be on tlxc very day on 
which,^he suffered, ,nnd where the companion of his suffer- 
ings was to be with him. It w’as not heaven,"* — “ and where 
he was not, the thief- could not be with him.”* — “ It could 
be no other than that region of repose and rest where the 
souls of the righteous abide in joyful hope of the consumma- 
tion of their bliss. And upon this single text, we might 
safgly rest the proof of this article of our creed in the sense 
in which we explain it, — a sense so plain and prominent in 
the bare words, to every one who is not misled by the po- 
pular misapprehension of the word hclly tliat it never would 
have been set aside to make room for expositions of more 
refinement^ much less would the authenticity of the article 
ever have been questioned, but for the countenance which it 
was supposed to give to the doctrine of purgatory as taught 
in the Church of Rome, with which, however, it has nbt 
even a remote connexion.” 

Biishop Horsley adds, that this interpretation of the ai*ti- 
cle in’ the creed — “is the only literal .,oae which the words 
will bear, unless we admit the extravagant assertion, as to 


* Some reasons are. given here by Bishop H. which, as they have been al- 
ready urged, I have omitted, in this place. 
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me it seems, of the venerable Calvin, that oiiT blessed Lord 
actually went down to the place of torment, and there sus- 
tained (horrible to think or mention) the pains of a repro- 
bate soul in punishment,* a notion evidently confuted by” 
— the reasons before adduced. The great use Of this arti- 
cle is — that it is a clear confutation of the dismal notion 
of death as a temporary extinction of the life of the whole 
man ; or what is no less gloomy and discouraging, the no- 
tion of the sleej) of the soul in the interval between death 
and the resurrection. Christ wjxs made so truly man, that 
whatever took place in his human nature may be considered 
as a model and example of what must fWce place, in a cer- 
tain due and proportionate degree, in every man united to 
him. His soul survived the death of his body : therefore 
shall the soul of e\’ery believer survive the body’s death. 
Christ’s disembodied soul descended into hell j thither, 
therefore, shall the soul of every believer in Christ descend.f 
In that place, the soul of Christ, in its separate state, pos- 
sessed and exercised active powers ; in the same place, 
therefore, shall the believer’s soul possess and exercise ac- 
tivity. Christ’s soul was not left in hell ; neither shall the 
souls of his servants there be left but for a season. The ap- 
pointed time will come, when the Redeemer shall say to his 
redeemed, ‘ Go forth.’ 

In a note in Ridgeley’s 'Body of Divinity ^ the American 
Editor, the Rev. Dr. P. Wilson, of the Presbyterian Church, 
states that the Greek words translated hell in the passage — 


* Cisliop Hobart characterises this as “ an mipious $upposilion,’* adding, 
“ for he declared, as matter of triumph and joy to the penitent thief, that 
they should be, together in pai'adise.” State of the Departed. 

•t Kverp soul, whether good or bad, shall be removed (whether it can 
strictly be called descending or not) to one or other of tlie mansions in Hades, 
to remain there till the last day. 

t This shall be at the last day, when Hades shall no longer confine souls, 
but its doors shall be flung open by divine command — the spirits shall be 
then conducted to the earth, where they shall be rejoined to their bodies, and 
then to judgment — heaven or hell following. 

R 2 
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“ thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,” — arc each taken fur 
the ihyislhfe wbrld, or separate state of the good as^well as 
Iwili *in the Old and New Testaments j and this was 
th^^^“ by Jews and Gentiles to be under the surface.” 
Christ’s descent into h#, he observes, therefore, means, 
that his soul, when s^^rated from his bodj', was imme- 
diately with the separate ^rits who are happy, and so said 
to be in paradise. But whether above or below the surface 
is unimportant.”* 

In the Articles of Religion agreed to in 1 552, the Third is 
in these words : — ‘^As Christ died and was buried for us, so 
also it is to be beljfled that he u’-ent down into hell, for the 
body lay in the sepulchre until the resurrection, but his 
ghost departing from him, was Witli the ghosts who ,'ire in 
prison, or in bell, as the place of St. Peter doth testify.” 
The same belief is asserted in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
1562 and 1571, embodying the faith and belief of the Church 
of England at this day, but the reference to St. Peter is 
withdrawn, for what Bishop Horsley thinks very insufficient 
reason. 

In the Rubric before the Apostles’ Creed in the American 
Litiu'gj’^, it is very properly stated that tlie words — “ He 
went into the place of departed spirits,” as they stand there, 
are considered as words of the same meaning with — “ He 
descended into hell.” It would be well if, in our prayer- 
books, the proper meaning of this expression was also dis- 
tinctly set down. 

Bishop Flarson, Dr. Barrow, and Sir Peter King, (the 
last a distinguished layman of the English Church,) in their 
Expositions of the fifth Article of the Creedi, also render it 
very clear, that those who inserted it, meant no such descent 
by it, as has been alleged by those who ignortlnfty fancy the 
place alluded to by the name of held, to be the region of fi- 
nal punishment. Mr. Ricketts, afi^ ay^ry perspicuous ex- 
position of the text we arc commenting on, affirms that it 
is clear — “the soul of , Christ went after he Avas dead, to 


* American edit. \'ol. 11. p, 1*10 — 1. Note. 
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Hades «r Hell, a place distinct from superficial earth->-aud 
also from heaven — ^to which place be ascended not until forty 
days after his resiurrection. But a more. d||ailed examina- 
tion of the same passage in. .the further show, that 

this ^ Heir is in truth no other Jffl^the general receptacle 
of human souls.”* We ought,^erefore, now, from all that 
has been said, to understand no more from it than that 
Christ went to Hades-^-to the invisible mansion for souls. 
If by helly we refer to that Lake of fire into which the devil, 
his angels, and the souls of wicked men are to be cast after 
judgment y it follows plainly, from many ^nsiderations, that 
this place is not yet inhabited by any of these, and would be 
inconsistent w'cre it otherw’ise, with the doctrine of a middle 
state, therefore our Lord’s soul did not descend thither. 

We come now to consider a passage in Scriptur^ which 
has a good deal of apparent mystery attached to it, princi- 
pally arising from the different interpretations it • has re- 
ceived, but which the preceding discussion Avill materially 
assist us to understand. It has been established that the 
soul of our Lord went to Hades, and that this place contains 
two distinct tlistricts. Paradise and Tartarus, in both of these 
the souls of the good and bad are confined for a time, but 
wc may believe with the greatest strictness and rigour in 
the latter. That Christ’s soul was in paradise with the good, 
has also been proved, but th^e is a text in St. Peter which 
M'ould induce us to think he had been likewise m the other. 
Bishop Horsley takes it as the text of the sermon just re- 
ferred to, and i^ will be found in 1 Pet. iii. 18 — 20. 

“ Christ was put to death in the flesh, but quickened by 
the spirit, by-(ivhich also he went and preached unto the spi- 
rits in prison, which sometime were disobedient, when once 
the long-suffering of Gflifi waited in the days of Noah, while 
the ark was preparii%, wherein few — ^that is, eight souls — > 
were saved by water, as baptism doth now save us, by the 


'* Jlickett’s Considerations, &c. p. 7. 
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resurrection of Jesus Christ j who is gone into heaven, and 
is on the right hand of God.** 

It has much puzzled interpreters, in what sense -Christ 
may be said to have gone pnd preached to those ancient re- 
bels, who were destroyed %y the flood. ; whether he did it by 
his spirit working ia*Nofl3^ as some have imagined; this 
great man being a preacher of righteousness in those days ; 
but as Noah could not, as a man while alive, have preached 
to the souls or spirits after their bodies were drowned, and 
they themselves gone to the place of safe keeping in the 
world unseen, the word prison” in the original 

merely signifies,) this interpretation is a very far fetched 
and improbable one, — or whether, during the period in 
which the body of Christ lay dead, his soul, on going to 
Hades, visited the spirits of those antediluvians in their se- 
parate state of imprisonment, on which some ground the 
mistaken notion of his descent to the hell of eternal tor- 
ments, but let this be determined as it may, the most clear 
and easy sense of the Apostle, when he speaks t)f “ the spi- 
rits in prison,” is, that the souls of those disobedient Be- 
ings, after their bodies were destroyed by the flood, were 
reserved in some place for a special and future tlcsign ; and 
this is very parallel to the present circumstances of fallen 
angels. “The angels that kept not their first estate, he 
hath reserved in everlasting* chains under darkness, unto 
the judgment -of the great day%**t and why may not the spi- 

• The Hebrew and Greek words in the Scriptures which we translate eter- 
nal and everlasting, would seem in some instances more properly to have 
meant only a very long time. Thus, the statutes of the Mosaic law were fre- 
quently said to be eternal, and yet tliey were abolished. In the same law, 
tb^ servant whose car was bored, with his own consent, is'said to be obliged 
to serve his master eternally and for ever, (Exod. xxi. 6.) ; and yet it was ap- 
pointed by the same law, that all servants wei4 to be freed every fiftieth year. 
Circumcisiott was said to be an eternal institutioxr^ (Gen. xvii. 7.) ; and yet it 
is now abolished by divine authority. The land of Cana^ was given to 
Abraham and his posterity for an eternal possession, (Gen. xiii. 15. ; xvii. 8. ; 
xlvii. 4.); and yet his posterity have long been dispossessed of it. 

-f- .Tude 6. In this text also, everlasting seems only to mean until the 
judgment. 
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rits of men be kept in such prison as well as angelic spirits ? 
The fallen angels are nowhere said to be now in their place 
of lasting punishment — in heU, as we generally understand 
this word, but are reserved for itj, as are the spirits of men 
deceased. They are in a place dpljarkness, that is, one of 
mystery to iis — invisible to mortal ken, and the chains with 
which they are metaphorically said to be bound, can only to 
our understandings mean that they are in a place of confine- 
ment, since such chains as we knew any thing about, co.uld. 
never be imagined fitted to fetter spirits, and if they are not 
such material things, then our ideas can only take the ex- 
pression as a metaphor, in the same wa}?^ as we cannot li- 
terally understand that wHat is called the bottomless pit has 
a door on it, with a lock and a key, and a seal, to keep all 
secure. 

All the information we can gather from Scripture, as to 
the state of our Lord’s soul between his death and rising 
again, is of the utmost consequence in the inquiry we hre 
pursuing. I trust, therefore, that I shall not be held to he 
carrying this discussion too far, if I have still farther re- 
course to the interpretations of those learned men who are 
anxious to found their faith upon Revelation alone, and on 
its most natural and consistent meanings, — meanings, too, 
which often cannot be discovered from the English transla- 
tion of our common version. 

In Mr. Polwhcle’s Mssay on the State of the Soul after 
Death, he notices that in the text from St. Peter, — ‘‘The 
original words are very strong and decisive.” Literally 
signifying— dead in his body ” — “ lighted tip with new life 
in his soul.'' * Escaped from the burden .of his mortal body, 
his soul was animated with a more ardent vivacity — was 
rendered capable of more powerful energies, and with a life 
thusdtindled into a brighter flame, he went and preached to 
the spirits whose bodies had perished in the deluge. 

“ Although some have understood this text in a general 
or figurative sense, and will not now admit of a more literal 
construction, the ancient fathers (with the exception of St. 
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Augustin) understood the passage, in its most obvious sense. 
That — ‘ the soul of Christ preached salvation to the soiUs in 
Hades j’ this <ras tlie persuasion of Clemens ; suid that, ‘ as 
Christ went into Hades, so shall our souls go thither,’ 
thought Irenaeus and Tertolltan.* 

“ In this singular trat,” Mr. P. goes on, “ if reitd accord- 
ing to its natural import, are exhibited our Saviour’s death; 
his descent into Hades ; his employment there ; his resur- 
rection ; his ascension ; and his station in heaven. But if 
we resort to the metaphorical intei*pretation, we strike oft' a 
link from the chain, and distort the text to an unnatural 
meaning. 

‘‘The spirits in prison were h^ll!ban souls or spirits, sepa- 
rated from their bodies. And the prison was ‘a' place of 
safe keeping,’ for such the original word imports — a place 
of seclusion from the external world.” 

“ It is hardly necessary to mention,” says Bishop Horsley, . 
“that ‘spirits’ here can signify no other spirits than the 
souls of men : for we read not of any preaching of Christ to 
any other race of beings than mankind. The Apostle’s as- 
sertion, therefore, is this, that Christ went and preached to 
souls of men in prison. The invisible mansion of departed 
spirits, though certainly not a place of penal confinement to 
the good, is nevertheless in some respects a prison — a place 
of unfinished happiness, consisting in rest, security, and 
hope, more than enjoyment.” As a place of confinement, 
therefore, though not of punishment, it may well be called 
a prison. The origiiiid word, however, in this text of^'the 
Ajmstle, imports not of necessity so much as this, but merely 
a place of safe keeping ; for so this passage might be ren- 
dered with great exactness. And the invisib|je mansion of 
departed souls is to the righteous a place of safe keeping, 
where they arc preserved under the shadow of God’s right 
hand, as their condition is sometimes described in Scrij^ire, 
till the season shall arrive for their advandement to their 

* Sec particularly the latter. Lib. iv. c. 4.'’.. Clem. Alex. Strom. Ijb. vi. 
and .‘'I. Cyril iti Joan. Lib. xii. 
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future glory ; as the souls of the wicked, ou the other hand, 
are reserved in the other division of the sati&e place unto 
the judgment of the great day. Now, if Christ went and 
preached to souls of men thv^s in prison, or in safie keeping, 
surely he went to the prison of thdMfpiBorils, or to the place 
of their custody” — the hell or .Agrfies of the Creed.* 

“ The apostle affirms that it was in his spirit, that is, in 
his disembodied soul, that Christ went and preached to those 
souls ill safe custody, ‘ Being put to death in the flesh, 
but quickened by the Spirit.’ The Spirit, in these English 
words, seems to be put, not for the soul of Christ, but for 
the divine Spirit j and the sense of them seems to be, that 
Christ, after he was put tdl' death, was raised to life again 
by tJie Holy Spirit. But this, though it be the sense of the 
English translation, and a true proposition, is certainly not 
tlie sense of the Apostle’s u'ords. It is of great importance 
to remark, tliough it may seem a grammatical nicety, that 
the preiiositioiis in either branch of this clause have been 
supplied by the translators, and are not in the original. The 
words ‘flesh’ and ‘spirit,’ in the original, stand ivithout any 
preposition.” After a farther critical exa^iiation into the 
true iiicanlng, therefore. Bishop H. goes on to say, “ that if 
the word flesh denotes, as it most evidently does, the part 
in which death took effect upon him, * spirit’ must denote 
life which was preserved in him, that is, his soul ; and the 
word ‘quickened’ is often apptied to signify, not tJie resus- 
citation of life extinguished, but the preservation and con- 
tinuance of life subsisting. The exact rendering, therefore, 
of the Apostle’s words would be — ‘ Being put to death in 


* Man was left to die, instead of being permitted to continue where he had 
the power to have eaten of the tree of life. Death was the penalty — the pun- 
ishment, which fell on the whole. race of man, and is the fete of the good as 
well as the bad. Now, as the bodies of Uie first, lie in the ground corrupted 
and dissolved eqSally with the otlier, so their souls, as to the share they bear 
of deatli, all remain in a se])arate states which is therefore no more a punish- 
ment to them than death itself may lie called, and of which it is a part. The 
body, in short, may be said to be confined one way, and the soul another, 
while the state which we denominate iktilh lasts. 
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the flesh, but quick in the spirit,’ that is, surviving in his 
soul the stroke of death Ivhich his body had sustained ; ‘ by 
which,’ or rather, ‘ in which,’ that is, in which surviving 
soul, ‘ he went and preaehed to the souls of men in prison 
or in safe keeping.’ ” 

** These had been sometime disobedient. The expression 
‘ sometime were,’ or one while had been disobedient, implies 
that they were recovered, however, from that disobedience. 
Certainly lie preached neither repentance nor faith ; for the 
preaching of either comes too late to the departed soul. 
Nor was the end of his preaching any liberation of them 
from we know not what- purgatorial pains of which the 
Scriptures give not the slightesfS^ntimatron. But if he went 
to proclaim to them (and to prochiim or publish is the true 
sense of the word ^ to preach') the glad tidings, that he had 
actually offered the sacrifice of their redemption, and was 
about to appear before the Father as their intercessor, ip 
the merit of his own blood. This w^ a preaching fit to be 
addressed to departed souls, and would give new animation 
and assurance to their hope of the consummation in due 
season of their bliss.” 

“ For what reason,” inquires Bishoji Horsley, should 
the proclamation of the finishing of the great work of re- 
demption be addressed exclusively to the souls of these 
antediluvian penitents P.Were not the souls of the penitents 
of later ages equally interested in the glad tidings ? To this 
I can only answer, that I think 1 have observed, in some 
parts of Scripture, an anxiety, if the expression i^ay be 
allowed, of the sacred writers to convey distinct intimations 
that the antediluvian race is not uninterested in the redemp- 
tion and the final retribution.” “ It may be conceived, that 
the souls of those who died in that dreadful visitation might 
from that circumstance have peculiair apprehensions of them- 
selves as the marked victims of divine vengeance, and might 
particularly need the consolation of the preaching of our 
Lord.” 

It may perhaps suggest some explanation why Christ 
should address those in particular who are here referred to. 
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if we consider that they were in a very peculiar situation as 
to sin and punishment. St. Paul tells us that fittpm the trans- 
gression of Adam all men die.* Until the Law, sin was in 
the world ; hut sin is not imputed sphere there was no law j 
nevertheless death reigned from Adun to Moses, even over 
them who had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression.” The design of all this is to prove, that men 
die, or are mortal, not for their own sins, but for the sin of 
Adam ; because, though all men, as well as Adam, have 
sinned, yet till the giving^ of the law of Moses there was no 
law which threatened death against sin, but only that law 
given to Adam in paradise, which no man ever did, or ever 
could transgress, but he : ^ow sin is not imputed where 
there is no law that is, it is not imputed to any man to 
death, before there is any law which threatens death against 
it. That no man can be reckoned to die for those things 
which no law punishes with death. Upon wdiat account, 
then, says the Apostle, could those men die •who lived be- 
tween Adam and Moses before the law was given which 
threatened death ? And yet die they all did, even those who 
had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, 
who had neither eaten the forbidden fruit, nor sinned against 
any other express law threatening death. This could be for 
no other sin but Adam’s ; he sinned and brought death into 
the world, and thus death passed upon all men for his sin, 
notwithstanding they themselves were sinners. f 

We are not justified in abandoning the plain sense of the 
words’ although we may fancy some obscurity in them, espe- 
cially when they are confirmed by other scriptures. In the 
place named, the soul of our Lord must have had some con- 
ference with the souls there, and made so^ic communication 
to them, while we may believe that a particular proclamation 
to one class might be the means of a general information to 
all. 

It was most probably out of the prison alluded to by St. 
Peter in the text which we have been considering, that Isaiah 


* 1 Cor. XV. 21, 22. 


f See Sherlock on Death. 
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means in his prophecy Christ shall bring the prisoners — and 
that he shoidd proclaim liberty to the ca]>tives, and the 
opening of thg prison to them that arc l>oun<J,* and the 
“ preaching” of Christ was the proclamation ” of the pro- 
phet. That, having eac^arcd on the cross, he had just been 
offered up a sacrifice for their sins, and was returning to the 
earth to reanimate Ids body. Such were the glad tidings 
he had to proclaim — the tidings of redemption to all not 
utterly unworthy of his mediation. ^ 

Whatever heavenly mansion om^ Lortl ascended to upon 
leaving this earth, it docs not follow that Christ now always 
resides in the highest heavens in his individual character, 
and never leaves the region sd denominated, to gladden 
the Paradise of the Middle State with his i>resenee, or on 
visits to the starry worlds (of M'hieh our earth forms one) 
to hold personal intercourse with their inhabihints as he did 
with us, or for his own pleasure. We have unexceptionable 
evidence that he returned even to this world long after he 
had ascended from it, and the cloud had received him from 
the sight of his disciples and followers ; for St. Paul relates 
that he was sensible of a divine presence at his marvellous 
conversion as he at mid-day journied to Damascus, although 
he saw nothing but a light or lumino\is aj)pearance “ above 
the brightness of the sun,” out of which he heard a voice 
calling to him, saying, “ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
Me f ” To which this highly distinguished man answered, 
^‘Who art thou. Lord?” when the voice replied, I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest” We cannot therefore %oubt 
that it w'as Christ himself M^ho spoke, and that he was pre- 
sent although his form was invisible, as he sometimes used 
to render himself^unseen while here on his mission of re- 
demption \ but on this occasion, a part of the glory -which 
surrounds him was shown to the astonished Roman. The 
voice desired the new conv^ert to stand up on his feet, and 
told him that he had thus appeared unto him to make him 


* Isaiah Ixi. 
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:i minister jiiul a witness of the things which he hatl seen, 
and of others which were to he revealed to hinj. 

One remarkable circumstance may be noticed here, namely, 
that although the Apostle distinctly heard every word that 
was thus said to him, his attendants, who appear to have 
been chjsc beside him, did not, but they saw' the gloiy 

I shall conclude this chapter w'ith the ably supported opi- 
nions of s()nie eminent divines, still farther showing that the 
soul cannot be hcldj^'’(consistcntly with scriptural doctrine) 
to enter into the heaven^ their everlasting reward imme- 
diately at death, nor tmtil all the accepted shall do so after 
the resurrection and judgment on the lust day. 

Bishop Smalridge, in ;i sermon preached before the Lord 
Mayor of London, and published in 171'^j thus speaks of 
what we have been discussing : — “ It is an opinion in this 
generally received, that the souls of departed saints are im- 
mediately after their departure from the body conveyed into 
the highest heaven by the holy' angels, and forthwith ad- 
mitted into the glorious presence of God, and there ijossessed 
(»f the same happiness and glory Avhich they'’ shall enjoy* to 
all et(>rnity'. But it is more consonant to the word of God, 
and to the primitive doctrine of the Catholic church, to be- 
lieve that the happiness of soids, while sequestered from 
their bodies, is in the degree of it less perfect than it shall 
be after the resurrection ; that it consists rather in a total 
rcleas^from sin and misery*, in a joyful retrospect upon 
their past labours and holiness of their lives, and a certain 
prospect of future bliss, than in a full participation of their 
idtimate reward. That, as the pious and faithful are in 
Scripture, even whilst they' are in this w'orid, said to rejoice 
with joy unspeakable, as often as they fix. their ey^ upon 
that ample recompence which they hope to recei%'e when 
Christ shall come in glory, so the delight w'hich the assur- 
ance of this lanvard will afford them, W'hen it is by death 


• Acts XX vi. 12— in. 
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brought nearer, when they ^vill see it more clearly, when 
there are no fears of falling short of it, no <louhts of obtain- 
ing it, wheif'they have an earnest and 2>lodge of it in that 
tranquillity of which they are already ]><»ssessed, shall be 
stUl more ravishing and concei'i-ablc j but even this state, 
joyful and happy as it bi in comparison with the \itmost feli- 
city of which we are caj>able in this life, is as much inferior 
to that consummate bliss which glorified saints shall enjoy 
after the resurrection, as the expectation of a distant and 
unseen good is to the present enjoymdht of it ; as Impe, in 
so far, is to actual possession.” 

Bishop Taylor assures us that “ The middle state is not 
it which Scripture hath propounded to our faith, or to our 
hope ; the reward is then when (’hrist shall appear ; but, 
in the mean time, the soul can converse with God, and with 
angels, just as the holy prophets did in their dreams, in 
which they receive<l great degrees of fa^'our and revelation. 
But this is not to be reckoned any mt>re than an entrance 
or a waiting for the state of our felicity. An<f since the 
glory of heaven is the great fruit of election, u'o may consider 
that the body is not predestinate, nor the soul, alone, but 
the whole man ; and until the parts embrace again in an 
essential complexion, it cannot be expected either of them 
should receive the portion of the predestinate.” The same 
author advances a similar doctrine in various parts of his 
writings. In a sermon at the end of his Worthy Communi- 
cant he observes : “ In the state of separation, the si>irits of 
good men shall be blessed and happy souls. They j^ve an 
antepast or taste of their reward, but their great reward 
itself, their crown of righteousness, shall not be yet. The 
confirmation of the saints* felicity shall be at the resurrection 
of the good.” * 

Among the Sermons of Bishop Bull, is one on the Mid- 
dle State of happiness or misery^ which he explains and de- 
fends in the following terms : — “ The soiils of all the faith- 
ful, immediately after death, enter into a place and state of 
bliss, far exceeding all the felicities of this world, though 
short of that most consummated perfect beatitude of the 
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kingdom of heaven, with which they are to be crowned and 
rewarded in the resurrection. iVnd so, on the contrary, the 
souls of all the -wicked are presently,after death in a state of 
very great miser}', and yet dreading a far greater misery at 
the day of judgment.”* 

“ All good men,” adds this prelate in another place, 

without exception, arc in the whole interval between their 
death and resurrection, as to their souls, in a very happy 
condition ; but after the resurrection, they be yet more hap- 
p}', receiving then tiicir full reward, their perfect consipa- 
mation of bliss, both in sand and body, Uie most perfect bliss 
they are capable of, according to the divers degrees of rir- 
tue through ilie grace of God on their endeavours attained 
by tliem in tins life. On the other side, all the wicked, as 
soon as lliey <lie, are very miserable as to their souls ; and 
shall be yet far more miserable both in soul and body after 
the day of judgment, proportionally to the measure of sin 
committed by them here on earth. This is tlie plain doc- 
trine of the ^l^dy Scriptures, and of the Church of Christ in 
its first and best ages, and this we may trust to.”t 

Bishop Sherlock justly says that — “ It is the resurrec- 
tion of our bodies which is our victory and triumph over 
death ; for death was the punishment of Adam’s sin, and 
those who are in a separate state still svxffer the curse of the 
Law, ‘dust thou art, and to dust thou shalt return.’ — But 
no man can be said ta be delivered from death, till his body 
rise again, for part of him is under the power of death still, 
while nis body rots in the grave. Nay, he is properly in a 
state of death, while he is in a state of separation of soul 
and body, whic*h is the true notion of death : and therefore 
St. Paul calls the resurrection of the body, the destroying 
of death. J ‘ He must reign till he hath put all enew^s un- 
der his feet ; the last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.’ 
That is, by the resurrection of the dead, as appears from the 


* Bishop Bull’s Works, Vol. I. pp. 102, 103. f Pp. 127. 

1 1 Cor. XV. 2 .% 26. 
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whole scope of the }>lacc, and is particularly expressed in* the 
54th and 55t|i verses followinjf, * so when this corruptible 
shall have pm on inconruption, and this mortal have 

put on immortality, then shidl be brought to pass^^at say- 
ing which is written. Death is swallowed up in victory. O 
death, where is thy stiaa^ ? O graven where is tl>y vict(ny ? ’ 
— I doubt not, but good men are in a very happy state be- 
fore the resurrection, and yet their happiness is not com- 
plete : for the very state of separation is an injperfect staUr, 
bepAiBe a separate soul is not a perfect>wan : A man by the 
ori^^al constitution of his nature consists of soul and body, 
atMf therefore his perfect happiness requires the united 
and happiness of both parts, of the whole man, which is not 
considered by those’ who cannot apprehend any necessity 
why the body should rise again ; since, as th(?y conceive, 
the soul might be as completely and perfc*ctly happy with- 
out it.”— -“A soul in a state of separation, how happy so- 
ever otherwise it may be, has still this mark of God’s dis- 
pleasure on it, that it has lost its ■ body, and therefore the 
reunion of our souls and bodies has at least this ad\'ant<'ige 
in it, that it is a perfect restoring of us to the divine favour.” 
— “ I think we have no reason to doubt but this reunion of 
soul and body will be a new addition of happiness and glo- 
ry* 

Dr. Bumeff?' has argued at considerable length against the 
idea of separate souls going direct to heaven or hell, aiid his 
reasonings have great force and truth in siccordauc;^ with 
Scripture." *^They who promise themselves,” he s«yll| “ or 
others this beatihe vision immediately after their deaths, 
bught in reason to show pV|^«some promise in Scripture that 
may sustain so great a hupe. For in these and the like 
niatt^^' which flow not immediately from the nature of 
thin^ but from the ’Will and appointment of G,od« e hope 
that is founded on itUSt' divine promise, is a rash hope. 
Tell me then the the inspired authors, who arc the 

I . . ■ ■ i ftln a m ii.M* 

♦ Practical Discourse on Death, Vol. I. pp. 126, 127. 
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sureties and the guarantees of so great a hope, and of so 
sudden; and so vast a felicity ? In those paSBf||gre of the sa^ 
cred wri^igs, which assure us that we shiffi one day see 
God, are by no means taught that this shall be imme- 
diately after any one's death. We are rather told, on the 
contrary, that this shall not be till. Christ shall appear, nor 
shall it be made manifest to the sons of God, unless in the 
rreurrection. 

Besides, according to the same sacred oracles, and the 
Apostolical writings^. the saints are not to obtain their glpiy 
and their solemn reward before the coming of Christ, and 
thijs resurrection of the deiul. St. Peter promises a crowh of 
glory to the faithful shepherds of Christ when the prince of 
shepherds shall appear ; nor can I believe that the people 
will receive their reward before their pastor. St. Paul, who 
in the Christian warfare is second to none, tells us that he 
is not to receive his crown till the day of the coming of the 
Lord, the rightful Judge ; and that he is persuaded that he 
shall then at last receive from God the soul which he has com- 
mitted to him, together with eternal life. 1 am persuaded, 
says he, that he is able to keep what 1 have committed un- 
to him against that day .” — ** W'hen he prays to God to have 
mcrc*y on -any one, when he promises joys, or threatens re- 
venge or torments, the Apostle is wont to that day to refer 
them all. And yet if human souls, immediately after their 
departure,’ were either to be plmigejl in un|y>eakable tor- 
ments, or exalted to the height of gloiy', he ought to have 
referred both tlie happiness and the miser}’ only to the hour 
of delibi.” — “ Let us now only hearken to the voice from 
heaven. 'Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.’ But 
why blessed ? Is it because then^are immediately to enjoy 
the beatific vision ? 1 find nothing at all like tliis in the pro- 
phet. What then do w e find in him ? ' For they ri0Jrom 
their tahonacs^ and their works/bUou) thfi^^ which at length w’ill 
have their reward. This is the esU^lished order of things ; 
this and no other is the beatitude tltut we are to expect. 
We assert^ then, according to the d^rees of the Christian 
religion, that the felicity of departed spuls will arise either 
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from the hope of future glory, or from rest ami internal joy, 
till that happy day? shall ^hine forth, in which Christ ^\ ill 
raise the de^ make them like to the angels ^ glory, 
and conformable to himself.” — “ It is agreeable mthcr to 
Scripture, nor to the light of nature, eitlier to exact extreme' 
punishments, or to expect supreme rewards before the mat- 
ter is brought to judgment, amd the merits of the cause is 
kuo\vn. But the Scripture maikes mention of no judgment 
before the end of the world.” — “ But aill this, you will say, 
is,^. b<e understood of a general judgment : But there is, be- 
sides^ a private and particular judgment, which is apj>oint- 
ed to be immediately aifter every man’s death, and whicn is 
passed upon every' soul as soon as it leaves the body. Pray 
if you please, let me know the phices of Scripture that testi- 
fy this ; let me see the validity of them, and whether or not 
they clearly prove a private and partievdar judgment before 
the last solemn one ? ” * 

Dr. Whitby, in many par^ of hiafpommentartf, and par- 
ticularly on 2 Tim. iv. 8. advances many arguments from 
Scripture to prove that the final and complete happiness of 
the righteous docs not take place until after the judgment 
at the great day. He considers the immediate ascent of the 
soul to heaven after death as an heresy contradicted by 

f eripture and by the faith of the priiuitix e ages. And he 
uotes numerous passages from the Fathers to prove that 
the souls of good men remain till the day of judginent'^in a 
certain place out of heaven, expecting the day of jud|;mcnt 
and retribution. 

Dr. Hammond, in hia^jj^olations on 2 Tim. i. 10. ob- 
serves,- — It is certain some measure of bliss which 
ishjuP^^the day of judgment be vouchsafed the spnts when 
their b^es and souls shall be reunited, is not till then en- 
joyed by tliem.” 

In air admirable atid>lteep]y learned funeral address, whicli 

* IJnrnot, Dt SUtJu Morhiomm, rrran.slatetl in the text.) 
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bIioavs a most extensive knowledge of the true docl^ne of 
tlie Scriptures on this subject, the late Bishc^ Hobart, while 
ndvertiw to the state of the departed, putPthe question — 
IVhen mics the spirit enter into the state of complete feli- 
city r And in answer, says — There cannot be a moment’s 
doubt, that departed saints do not enter on the full fruition 
of bliss immediately on their release from the "body. In 
w^at does this future fulness of bliss consist ? In the union 
of purified spirit with the glorified body. But until the voice 
of the Son of (iod calls to the corruptible to put on ineorrap- 
ti,pn, and the mortal immortality, that body is confined to 
the tomb, embraced by corruption, mingled with the dust. 
Admission to heaven, the place of the vast universe of God, 
where the vision of his glorj', more immediately displayed, 
shall constitute the eternal felicity of the redeemed, does not 
take*place, according to the sacred uTitings, until the judge- 
ment of the great day ; when the body, raised incorruptible 
and glorious, shall be united to the soul purified and happy. 
While the soul is separate from the body, and absent from 
that heaven which is to be her eternal abode, she cannot 
have attained the perfection of bliss. 

ft^'^ill tiip privileges of believers be greater than those of 
their divine Head ? His glory in heaven consists in the ex- 
altation of his human nature — of his glorified body in union 
with his perfect spirit. But in the interval between his 
death and his resurrection, his body was emBitihned* by his 
disciples, washed with their tears, and guarded in the sepul- 
chre his enemies. His spirit therefore was not in heaven 
until he ascended there after his resurrection. * Touch me 
not,’ said he to Mary Magdalene, uiien he hsul risen from 
the dead, ‘ for I lun-e not yet- il^ehded to your Father and 
my Father, to your God and my God.’f Our blessed Lord 

• The eno^lming licre spoken of, consisted only, according to Si. John,'^ 
of laying the body into linen clothes with spiers about it. As tlie Sabbath 
was close at hand, no more could be done to it at tlrat time, but a more com- 
plete embalming was intended when the fast past; and the wameo were 
carrying “ sweet spices” to the sepulchre for that purpose, when they were 
Uild of hi.s resurrection. t dt^hn xx. 17. 
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was in heaven, hi his human nature, until after his re- 
surrection. And will a privilege be conferred on tlie nieiit- 
bers which was not enjoyed by the Head ? ‘ This shalt 
thou be u'ith me in paradise,’ was his language to me peni- 
tent tliief associated with him at his crucifixion — in para- 
dise, not in heaven ; for the happiness of heaven supp«»scs 
the happiness of the whole man, of his s«ml united t(» his 
body. But on that day on which the Saviour assured t^ie 
penitent subject of his mercy that he should be with him in 
parau^e, tlie body of the one was ct)n8igncd to corruption, 
and the body of the other to the tomb.” 

It were useless to carrj* evidence, argument, or authority 
farther, to show that souls tlo not enter bn their eternal 
state immediately on death, — that they are not received in- 
to heai en or hell, as these places are now generally under- 
stood, — for with those who have attentively read the j)reced- 
ing piiges of this chapter, without being convinced Of the 
doctrine it is intended to estxiblish, the endeavour, I fear, 
would be in vain to render it in their opinion more decisive 
of the question. Had any single author, or tlieological cri- 
tic, urged even all the arguments, and referred to all**the 
proofs from Holy Writ udiich has been here done, his inter- 
pretations could not have carried that weight and authority, 
so as to produce such a firm conviction, as if sanctioned by 
the opinions of many of the most learned and devout Chris- 
tian writers, whose abilities and researches so well eiifttle 
them to deference. There are few who cannot decide whe- 
ther or not those reasonings here adduced, which arc found- 
ed on scriptural passages, are fair and natural. I have in 
general cited the very wor& of those writers referred to, al- 
though some may think a summary of such opinions would 
have answered the same purpose, and been preferable from 
its greater brevity ; but, as my anxious object w^s to con- 
vince others of the truth upon so important a part of this in- 
quiry, it appeared to me that this could best be done by in- 
corporating also the original discussions, generally abridged, 
it is true, but still retaining the convincing vigour and ex- 
pression of their authors. 



CHAPTER VI. 


The Middle State of tlic Soul demonstrated. 


Sitice it is appointed unto all men oiirc to dk% the state of those ^ho have ex 
periciiced this change must be a subject of universal interest.'* 

Peers, 


1. Every living man has a visible body, and a yet more 
noble part — an invisible soul. 

2. His soul is acknowledged to be immortal, and there- 
fore^not subject to an insensible sleep or state of vincon- 
scioxisnesH after the death of the body.* 

3. That his bodi/ is subject to death, and dissolviblc into 
dust, hourly experience must convince us. 

4. If the soul dieth not, and consciousness be (as it uii- 
doubtedly must be) the life of the soul when divested of its 
mortal body, then, in whatever place the soul may be after 
death, it must continue conscious of its existence, for we 
have no idea of a living soul out of the body, and yet per- 
fectly unconscious that it is alive. 

5. iVere the soul to become insensible, or torpid, after its 
separation from the body — then it must be said to die, ahd 

-c 

* Iatii if the soul was ever really insensible during sle 'p or in a trance, 
this would not be a good reason for believing that after it is freed from the 
body, and^ not weighed down by matter, it must becoinje unconsgous; but 
it has been already proved that t/ie mentorj/ on awakening is no sure test of 
the mind having bee^^inactive during slumber. 
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be no Ibore immortal than the body, inasmuch os — ^accord- 
ing to the doctrines of divine revelation, the body is to re- 
vive, although of an altered nature, and then to livn^r ever. 

But as the bodpr ivhich now is, is subject to dissolu- 
tion, and on its dissolution, is no longer a body, the soul 
cannot continue to inhabit it. 

7 . If the soul cannot continue in the body after dissolu- 
tion, it must go somewhere else. 

8. The Scriptures assure us that a body shall be raised at 
the, last day, — shall spring from the remains of our present 
cHi®^ a plant does from a seed — and that then the soul 
shall be reunited to a material body. 

9. Hence, until the day of the resurrectic^, the soul must 
live in a disembodied, and therefore separate stjite. 

10. As this state of separation must be to the soul a%im- 
perfect one, we must infer that in such a state it cannot ex- 
perience that degree of felicity or misery which in its re- 
union with the body, is prepared for it, else its gloriftcd 
body u'ould be of no benefit to it. 

11. If then the separate stitteof the soul is to be changed 
upon its reunion with the body to a slide of felicity o|^u- 
ser}^ beyond what it feels while in the region of departed 
spirits, (termed Sheol in the Old Testament, and Hades in 
the New,) it cannot be said with trutli, that on the death of 
the body, the soul enters into an unchangeable state. 

12. If the state on which we* enter at death is thus to? be 
changed^ if is not an eternal one, as many call it — biit must 
cease at the last day, as revelation informs us it shall do. 

13. “The just,” (in the Scriptural sense of the term) arc 
promised perfect happiness in heaven — ^and to be themselves 
made perfect on their reception into heaven, not mel%ly as 
sfhrits, but as complete beings — ^wherefore this^ and this 
only, can T)c their eternal stale. 

14. If the departed souls of men cannot yet beT^^^^ctly 
happy, nor perfect in themselves as Beings, nor in an eter- 

— ■■■ ■■ • y-' - ' " 

^ Putimg the principal part, or the sole part which thinks and directs, for 
the whole, as is very often done in Scripture, and in common language. 
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iml state, then there are none of them as yet in heaven, al- 
though they may be in that hW&Bfuhhnt temporary state 
spohcniidf by our Lord under the names of Paradise and 
Abraham's bosom, waiting there for the reunion with bodies, 
according to the well known belief of the Jewish nation and 
scriptural doctrine. 

15. ]f the righteous are not in the place of their eternal 
reward denominated in Holy Writ the highest heavens, or as 
we now generally call it, heaven, the wdcked lare not in the 
j)lace of etenial ' punishment, which is termed Gehinnon or 
Tophet in the Ohi Testament, and Gehenna in the New, ial^er 
Hades, although our translators render all these indiscrimi- 
nately by the English word hell, which is improperly ap- 
plied to the latter, at least in the modern and general sense 
of i|f; or a distinction ought to be made between the tw(j 
meanings of hell, as is given in Dr. Johnson’s dictionarj'. 

1(). The Bible nowhere affirms, that the good are or shall 
be in the highest heaven, or that the wicketl are or shall be 
in hell (in the modern acceptation of it) until Christ pro- 
nounces their doom at the last day ; both places for their re- 
ception at that time, being spoken of ;is having been pre~ 
pared for each class ; not as having been the habitation of 
either, or as having been previous!}' seen by them. 

17 * If the final reward or punishment is not yet given to 
the souls of any deceased men who have died since death 
first entered into the world, then there has been no trial or 
sentence on them. 

18. There are none such revealed Jis to take place until 
the last day, and only one judgment is mentioned, w'hen all 
■who ever lived shall be present, to be judged, and the great 
or elimal separation is to be made ; or, in scriptural phra- 
seology, the reapers of the Lord are then to gatlu'r in His 
harvest. 

19. If%o judgment has as yet taken place, then our eter- 
nal doom has not been pronounced, and if not pronounced, 
then in jno instance has it already been carried into execu- 
tion, as many believe — none having yet b^n received into 
heaven, or thrust into outer darkness. 
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20. the soui after death retains its consciousiieas, and 
does not enter 4nto an etemiil state until after the last day, 
it entera upon a Middie or Intenmdiate State whaulil^r the 
Ijody is. deprived of l^e, and it then must go to the region 
of separate spirits, to await there the re-foniiation of bodies 
and judgment, but which place is merely one of safe keep- 
ing, out of mortal sight, (Sheol or Hades signifying no more) 
a place of rest for the souls of the righteous from the la- 
bours of their earthly state of trial, and has no relation to 
Purgatory, which is said to be a place of purification for all 
whdifenter it j but the conscious spirits of the wicked, or as 
we here say, their consciences shall therein tormelit them 
with the remembrance of their sins, and thpy shall ha\ e a 
fearful looking for of judgment, and be also unhappy from 
being deprived of all worldly pleasures, on which a/one tbeir 
whole minds were fixed while in this world. 



CHAPTER VII. 


The belief in a. Middle State shown to give no sanction to the RomanilQeH 
tholic notion of Purgatory ^ and that such a place was not heard of for 
several hundred years after the lime of the Apostles, and can have no 
existence consistently with divine Revelation. 


“ Makiirg tlu‘ v,ord of God of none effect through your tradition, which ye have 
delivered.”— St* Mark vii, 13. 

Teaching for doctrine the commandments of men.”— S t. Matt. xv. 9. 


liEFORE we proceed to show that Purgatory can have no 
reality, it is proper that we understand correctly what it is 
described to be in its nature by those who uphold its exist- 
ence, so that every justice may be done to the doctrine, and 
we shall therefore refer to their own accounts of it, for much 
misapprehension exists among Protestants regarding several 
of its peculiarities. The foUow'uig information on this head 
is from The General Catechism* of the Roman Church. 

“ Quest. What is purgatory ? 

AfM A place or state of punishment in the other life, 
where some souls suffer for a time, before they can go to hea- 
ven, where nothing defiled can enter. Matt. xii. 32. — ^Apoc. 
xxi. 27 . 


* First written by Archbisliop Butler, and bearing to be recommei^ed by 
four Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland ; afterwards corrected and enlarged 
by Bishop Doyle. 
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“ 0ue»t. Do any others go to purgatory besides those who 
die in venial sin ? 

“ Ans. Yes ; all who die indebted to God’s justUbe on ac- 
count of mortal sin# 

Quest. Can the souls in purgatory be relic vetl by our 
prayers and other good works ? 

Ans. Yes ; being children of God, and still members of 
the Church, they share in the communion of saints, and the 
Scripture says, “ It is a ludy and wholesome thought to pray 
£a||ithe deiwl, that tiny may be loosed from their sins.” 2 
Aiiiic. xii. 46.” 

The Right Rev. Dr. Chaloner gives a further exposition of 
it in 7%e grounds of the Catholic doctrine as contained in the 
Profession of Faith, published by Pope Pius 1 V. 

“ Of purgatory. — What is the doctrine of the Churdhi^ to 
this point ? 

‘‘We constantly hold that there is a purgatory ; and that 
the souls therein detained are helped by the suffrages of the 
faithful : that is, by the prayers and alms offered for them, 
and principally by the holy sacrifice of the mass. 

“ What do you mean by purgatory > 

“ A middle state of souls which depart this life in God’s 
grace, yet not without some lesser stains or guilt of punish- 
ment which retards them from entering heaven ; but as to 
the particular place where these souls suffer, the church has 
decided nothing. 

“ What sort of Christians then go to purgatory ? 

“ \st. Such as die guilty of lesser sins, which we common- 
ly call venial ; as many Christians do, who either bj’- sudden 
death or otherwise, are taken out of this life before they 
have repented for these ordinary failings. 

“2d, Such as having been formerly guilty ;of greater sins, 
have not made full satisfaction for them to the iiivine jus- 
tice. 

“ Why do you say, that those who die guilty of lesser sins 
go to purgatory ? 

“ Because such as depart this life before they have repented 
of these venial frailties and imperfections,jpannot be supposed 
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to be condemned to the eternal torments of hell, since the 
sins of which they are guilty are but small, which, even God’s 
best servants are more or less liable to. Nor can they go 
straight to heaven in this state, because the Scripture assures 
us — ‘There shall in no wise enter thither any thing that 
defilcth.’* Now, every sin, be it ever so small, certainly 
dcfileth the soul. Hence, our Saviour assures us, that we 
are to render an account — ‘ even for eyery idle word.' ” f 

The Roman church holds, that the souls of saints and 
martyrs go directly to the highest heaven immediately aft<^ 
death, while those of entire reprobates and heretics ife 
taken to the hell of everlasting torments ; or, in the language 
of one of her prelates — “ Some few have before their deaths 
so fully cleared up their accounts with the Divine Majesty, 
and \^§shed away ail their stains In the blood of the Lamb, 
as to go straight to heaven after death j and others who die 
in the guilt of deadly sins, go straight to hell there being 
in their opinion no middle state but purgatory alone. Those 
only go to purgatory who shall ultimately be saved, and are 
to be billowed to enter into heaven on coming out of that 
place of purification.^ 

The doctrine inculcated in the preceding pages of the 
present work is that none go to heaven, as the place where, 
we are to be eternally happy, or to hell (yeewa, Gehenna, ' of 
the Scriptures,) until after the resurrection and judgment, 
which is then to take place. In the interval from death till 
then, the soul in its separate state continues in either the 
Paradise or Tartarus of Hades, happy or miserable in that 
middle abode between life on earth and its eternal destination, 
but that none haA'e yet felt pain or happiness in consequence 
of a sentence of that nature which shall ultimately be revealed 
and experienced as punishment or reward after our sentence 
shall have been pronounced. 


* Rev. xxi. 27. -t Matt. xii. 36. 

J See The Catholic Chrinlian instructed; a book of s^pidard authority 
among Homan Catholics, and written by one of their most distinguished 
Mishops, Dr. Chaloner. 
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WThen BO much is argued in the present day on tlie subject 
of Purgatpry, and when protestants have found it necessary 
to counteract the open attempts of the Romanists to gain 
.converts to their doctrines, it is very extraordinary that the 
preliminary and simple question of a Middle State is seem- 
ingly thought by so many of us unnecessary to be inquired 
into, or else held to be the same as Purgatory is fabled to 
be, which would be a most dangerous admission, if openly 
and directly made. Any examination into it Is apparently 
shunned even by those who stand forward as the champions 
of pur reformed faith j we may therefore infer, that in their 
opinion it nowise enters into the merits of the discussion in 
any other point of view, than as what Popish misrepresen- 
tations call it ; whereas, it is the surest way to meet with 
conclusive arguments thos'e "who on this foundation huild a 
structure evidently' never intended by' the inspired u'riters 
to be raised upon it. To waive its consideration simply' as 
a middle state, or to peril the question of the existence or 
non-existence of Purgatory on the proof alone of a Middle 
State, is to give otir Christian opponents too great an advan- 
tage over us in one part of their inferences from scriptural 
texts, and enables tbc;m to quote with apparent triumph, opi- 
nions and arguments in their o>vn favour even from the rv'rit- 
ings of numbers of eminent and pious protestants, both of 
the Churches of England and Scotland, who admit a middle 
or separate state of consciousness for the immortal soul 
before it arrives at its eternal destination. This, these wise 
and good men show, is the result of the most learned and 
diligent investigation of the meaning of the Scriptures j 
while those who deny it in every form have most commonly 
made no serious or proper inquiry into the subj^t, and 
consequently involve themselves in contradictions by at- 
tempting to prove too much in opposition to the doctrine of 
Purgatory. They find it impossible to answer some fair 
arguments brought against them, without doing violence to 
the most obvious meanings of many parts of Sacred Writ, 
and in some^hases, indeed, arguing directly in opposition to 
it, by asserting, as they find themselves obliged to do, in 
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support of some of the propositions they maintain, either 
that the soul sleeps insensibly between death and tlie resur- 
rection, or else enters into the highest heavens or'the hell of 
punishment before the judgment, or invent a trial and deci- 
sion on each soul at death ; which last, by the way, the 
Roman Catliolic disputant would readily agree to, and refer 
to the belief of his church and her traditions for its truth. 

It is not sufficient to prove that there is no state of purifi- 
cation for souls — no flames, spiritual or material, figurative 
or real, to fit sinners for heaven on their leaving the earth ; 
we must prevent the Middle State, ’which Scripture confirms, 
from being held synonymous with the other, on which that 
Book is silent ; and prove that the latter cannot be true, from 
its nature being at utter variance u'ith the state of -which 
we read. 

The Protestant and the Romanist, in their respective 
churches, while arguing any disputed tenet of their absent 
opponent’s creed, generally consider no arguments but those 
in their own favour, or only those of the other party which 
they can readily overtlirou' — the one leaving out of view any 
intermediate s^tc entirely, and the other studiously bringing 
it forward at first without entering on its nature. In order 
to arrive at the truth, we ought to consider all that can be 
said on both sides, and give the arguments of those who 
differ from us their proper weight. Are we afraid to grant 
a middle state, as so many of our fellow protestant brethren 
have done ? No. — Let us acknowledge it at once, and show 
that it can never be changed by tradition or any thing else 
into u'hat the Church of Rome has attempted to do, for 
reasons which shall soon be made evident. 

In 1^7) the Rev. Dr. ■Sherlock wrote A mmmary of tjie 
principal Controversies between the Church of England and the 
Church of Ronie^ being a Vindication of several Protestant 
Doctrines, &c. wherein he fully, clearly, and. plainly pro\'es 
the Middle State as contradistinguished from purgatory. 

“There are several of the Protestant Divines,” says Dr. 
Burnet, “ who u’ill allow of no middle state of souls, through 
an apprehension of purgatorJ^ Thus, when we would avoid 
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one bad extreme, such is the folly of mankind, W'c often run 
into another as vicious, and more blaineable. It is sufli- 
ciently kn&wn, that the Papistical purifntory is a human 
invention, adapted to the capacitt' of the people, and the 
advantage of priests ; nor will we, through appreheiisiop of 
this phantom, desert the doctrine of the ancients concerning 
the imperfect and unfinished happiness or misery of human 
souls before the day of judgment.”* 

In Nelson’s Life of Bishop Bully while alluding to the 
sermons left by this great divine to be jniblished after his 
death, the author obser^'es : — There are some points 
handled in this collection, which at first sight, and from a 
superficial view, may be thought to border too much upon 
curiosity, but if the reader brings^ that attention and serious- 
ness which such subjects require from iis, he will find that 
they are jjrimitive truths, which have their proper use and 
advantage in the conduct of the Christian life. 

“ As for instance, he hath not only asserted, but plainly 
proved from the holy Scriptures, and the concurrent testi- 
mony of the Catholic Church in the purest ages — ‘ That the 
souls of men subsist after death, in certain jjjaces of abode 
provided for them till the resurrection of their bodies, and 
that the said intermediate state allotted to them by Clod, is 
either happy or miserable, as they ha^’e been good or bad 
in their past lives.’ Now, as this is matter of great terror 
to all wicked men, who shall immediately after death be 
consigned to a place and state of misery, in a dreadful ex- 
pectation of greater punishments at the judgment of the 
great day ; so it alfordeth abundance of consolation to those 
M'ho die in the Lord, and are entered upon their rest ; not 
a stupid insensible rest, but a rest attended with a lively 
perception of far greater joy and delight than this world is 
acquainted with ; in a comfortable hope of ia large increase 
of happiness, at the second coming of the Lord of glory. 
But, if there was no other use to be made of this doctrine 
than to guard us from the corruptions of Popery, I should 


De Statu Mortuorutn. (Transluted in the text.) 
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think it established to verj’^ good purpose. And certainly 
it appeareth very manifest, that it was a part of the primitive 
faith to believe, that the souls of the best of meill subsisted 
after death in separate places of rest and refreshment, and 
did not enjoy the beatific vision till after the resurrection of 
tlieir bodies ; I say, it is evident from this principle, that 
the foundation for the invocation of saints is overthrown j 
for they arc represented to us by our adversaries of the 
Roman Communion, as seeing all things in Specula Trini- 
tutis ; and u’e are encouraged by them from that motive to 
offer ui> our prayers, and to make our addresses to the saints j 
so that if they are not admitted as yet to read in the glass 
of the Trinity, they have accortling to this principle no way 
of knou ing those prayers which are made to them. 

“ .:V.gain, if it be true that the souls of the righteous do 
after death subsist in certain mansions of happiness till the 
resurrection, then Avhat foundation can there be for any such 
fire of purgatory as is pretended for the purgation of the 
spirits of tile faithful by the Church of Rome ? Or what 
grounds can there be for that furnace, Avhich she hath heated 
as necessary to purify almost all that go out of this life, 
though U'ith the sign of faith ; even for a purgatory, the 
pains whereof are by many of her divines represented to 
us as equal to those of hell, their duration only excepted ? 
Or for such prayers for departed souls as tend to supplicate 
their deliverance from a place of grievous torment ? Those 
of the ancipnt church being only for such as were at peace^ 
and M’ho rest in Christ, but those who are exposed to the 
pains of purgatory cannot certainly be said to enjoy those 
advantages.” 

The Romanists rest their doctrine of Purgatoiy partly on 
Scripture ; partly on tradition ; and, as they also add, part- 
ly on reason. From which of these it is principally derived, 
wc cannot tell, but neither of the latter can be any authority 
whatever, if directly contradicted by the first. Their tradi- 
tions are often so vague and differently represented, even 
among themselves, that we cannot be supposed to know 
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urdl what fmth they place in them, especially when we find 
such various versions of them in books generally accredited 
by the Po^h Church. We hear of no ancient and distinct 
record of them, and the modern ones differing so much from 
each other, (one party denying some doctrine or tenets tt> 
be authorised by their Ciiurch, another expressly aduiitl^ng 
them as so,) that aU attempts to ascertain correctly what 
such traditions really do say, is in vain ; and when we ask 
wA^e we may actually find those they depend on, M'e can 
only hear 

“ An eclio answer, uhtre ? ” 

Their verbal opinions regarding these are still more per- 
plexing. I shall not, however, overlook the tradittQns which 
they commonly refer to, or refuse to enter into their argu- 
ments from reason for the existence of Purgatory j but, al- 
though, like thin ice, they may glitter and seem sufficient 
when first glanced at, to bear weighty matter, yet they will 
be found to give way under us, if their strength be tried by 
the test of impartial inquiry. 

'As the Church of liome pretends to have received by 
oral tradition, doctrines derived from the Apostles, the Jew- 
ish doctors had the same plea, and referred their traditions 
up to Moses. The Jews had the writings of Moses and the 
Prophets, and the Romanists have the Old and New Testa- 
ments j but neither the Jews nor the Papists allow their 
Scriptures to be a complete rule, both having ^recourse to 
tradition, to supply what they suppose wanting In these sa- 
cred books. The lattear people ought to consider how our 
Saviour treated this pretence of the Jewish Church. He 
speaks of them as human inventions as doctrines pf their 
owa ; “Laying aside the commandment of God,” says he, 
‘^ye hold the tradition of men,” * and again’— “ Full well ye 
reject the commandment of God, that ye may keep your 
own tradition. ”t And in the following verses,- he mani- 
festly considered the ‘written law of Moses as the com- 


* Matt. vii. 8. 


t Ibid. Verse 9. 
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mandment of God, and the traditions of the elders as the 
law of men, and of their own making. To ti^ Scriptures 
our Lord constantly appealed j he bade his hewers search 
them, and said that they erred from not knowing these 
writings ; having allowed their traditions to supersede them. 
He plainly told them that the Law and the Prophets contain- 
ed the whole of their religion before his time, and that they 
had no other rule to go by. The Scribes and Pharisees^ask- 
ed him — “ Why do thy disciples transgress the traditions of 
the elders ?”* The very question this which is daily put to 
us by the Church of Rome. But hear our Saviour’s answer 
— Why do you also transgress the commandments of God 
by your tradition ?” A reply which the Roman priesthood 
should consider well, for. they are much concerned in it. 
Do we want better authority than that of Christ to reject 
the traditions of men, and to hold fast the doctrines of the 
Gospel ? 

In The Douay Catechism, it is asked — Why may not the 
letter of the Scripture be a decisive judge of controversies ? 

“ Ans. Because it has never yet been able, from the ifist 
writing of it, to decide any one, as the whole world doth ex- 
perience : all heretics pretending equally to it, for the de- 
fence of their novelties and heresies, and no one of them 
ever yet yielded to another. 

Quest. How then can we be assured of the truth in points 
controverted ? 

Ans. By the infallible authority, definition, and proposi- 
tion of the Catholic Church.” 

Such language has been loudly reprehended, but the last an- 
swer assumes little more power or infallibility than what every 
Christian Church does in some degree claim, with regard, 
at least, to its own members. All of them affirm that their 
peculiar as well as general doctrines are strictly founded on 
the ScripUkres, and the Romanists merely claim additional 
evidence to this great Record of some of theirs, and sources 


* Matt. XV. 2. 
T 
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of reference for explanation of its difficult passa|?es, to which 
no other Churcli has access. ^A’hat is the distinction be- 
twedft our different Churches, but their interpreting Scrip- 
ture in certain different ways, Jind each tliinkiiig itself in the 
right, consequently the otliers wrong. Jf a Cliristian, in 
consequence of conscientiously searching the Bible, cannot 
agree with the articles of belief drawn up by his church, he 
imis|j, of course, cease to be an ortliodox member of it. 
Eacli church has its peculiar Creed or Confession of Faith, 
and each requires an acceptance of these by all wlm adhere 
to its communion.* Although the Presbyterian Church, in 
her Articles of Faith, disclaims any belief i/t a middle state, 
we may yet give her credit for greater liberality on this 
point in the present day, for she allows her members to 
judge of the reality of such a state, as shall seem most 
agreeable to their own individual researches. Nay, a still 
greater degree of freedom is permitted on this point than 
mere opinion ; for, as already noticed, a Presbyterian Pro- 
fessor of Divinity long taught this doctrine ; proving it to 
be conformable to the word of God, and his dissertation has 
b^n published many years, without an attempt at question 
or refutation, as far as I can discover ; so those Presbyte- 
rians who adopt his opinions, need now fear no charge of 

* An example of this lately occurred in the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, when a preacher was very properly deprived of his li- 
cence to teach, for dissenting from some of its Articles of Faith ; these being 
held the unquestionable standard of the doctrines of this Church ; the at- 
tempt at defending his dissent by reference to Scripture was regarded as 
highly improper ; and it must^e evident that this Assembly could not per- 
mit a teacher of their communion to inculcate tenets at variance with the be- 
lief to which they appeal as the distinguishing faith of Presbyterians ; at least, 
if they considered the difference a material ope, as in the case alluded to they 
appeared to do. It may seem ratlier inconsistent to say (as was done on this 
occasion) “ It could never be for a moment supposed that ministers were not 
to employ their talents in searching the Scriptures, or that it was impossible 
they might not obtain farther light by so doing,”- — nevertheles»-;ip“ I* was the 
duty of ministers” — “ to explain the word of God agreeably to' the standards 
of the Church,” (meaning, of course, the Established Church of Scotland.) — 
Yet this is done, in some measure, by all Christian communities. 

Sec the proceedings of the General Assembly in the case of the Rev. Mr. Scott, 
as rictailed in the Edinburgh Evening Conrant of 28tli May, 1831. 
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heresy from their brethren. When the question is, — ^whe- 
ther a person, hcilding certain doctrines, deeq^^ed seriously 
inconsistent with the constitution or belief of a particular 
church, is an orthodox member of that church, the sole au- 
thority is here the creed of the church ; but when the truth 
of a scriptural doctrine is to be decided on, then the Bible 
is the only competent test to be appealed to, as the only 
sure foiindation and authority. As this point is of |preat 
consequence to be established with regard to many ques- 
tions in the present work, I shall quote some sensible and 
Christian-like observations on it, from a late publication by 
the Right Rev. Dr. Whately, late Principal of St. Alban’s 
Hall, Oxford, now Archbishop of Dublin. 

If we censure the Roman Church for declaring herself 
not liable to error, M-e must confess our own liability to it, 
not in mere words, but in practice ; by being ever ready to 
listen to argument — ever open to conviction ; by continual- 
ly appealing and referring at every step ‘ to the Law and to 
the Testimony by continually tracing up the stream of re- 
ligious knowledge to the pure fountain head — the living 
waters of the Scriptures.” — There is one decisive ar^- 
ment, perfectly simple, and accessible to every understand- 
ing, and particxilarly accessible to a pious mind, against em- 
ploying any human statement of doctrines in place of Scrip- 
ture, as the standard to be habitually appealed to : it is not 
the will of God that this should be done. For if it had been 
his desigi^ that there should be any such regidar system of 
doctrine for habitual reference, and from which there should 
be, in ordinary practice, no appeal,' He would surely have 
enjoined, or at least permitted, (and the permission would 
have been sufficient to insure the same result,) the framing 
of some such Confession of Faith or Catechism, by his in- 
spired servants themselves j since such a system would have 
fully answered the purpose in question, with the great ad- 
vantage, that it must have commanded the assent of all who 
acknowledge the Christian Scriptures.” — ‘‘ God has left to 
the Church the office of preserving the Scriptures, and intro- 
ducing them to the knowledge of her members as the sole 
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standard of faith — as not merely the first step and founda- 
tion gf proof, Jike tlie elementary propositions of mathema- 
tics, but as the o»/// source of proof; and He has left her 
also the office t>f teaching tlie Christian doctrines /ro>« the 
Scriptures.” — Symbolical works, such .'ts creeds and arti- 
cles, should be employed for their proper purpose of fiiniinh- 
ing a test of any person’s fitness to be acknowledged a niein- 
ber, or a minister, of our Church. But never, if we would 
in deed and in spirit avoid the errors of Uonutuism — never 
should we appeal to Creeds, Liturgies, or Catechisms, for 
the proof of any doctrine, or the refutation of any error.” — 
Whenever we refer, in proof or disproof of any doctrine 
to the Articles or Liturg}', for instance, we should not ap- 
peal to them alone .” — “ To refer to them, as backed by the 
Church's sanction, adds to them no legitimate force in re- 
spect to the abstract truth of any position. Such an appeal 
may indeed, in practice, be decisive, (and justly so,) in as 
far as regards members of our Church.” — “ If any charge 
is to be brought personally against an individual, as unfit to 
be a member or minister of the Church, the appeal is natu- 
rally, and rightly, made to her formularies composed for 
this very purpose ; but when the question is not about a 
person, but a doctrine — when the abstract truth of any tenet 
is in question, ‘ to the Law and to the Testimony ! ’ It sa- 
vours of the spirit qf Romanism to refer for the proof or 
disproof of doctrine solely, or chiefly, to any, the most just- 
ly venerated, human authority — to any thing but the inspi- 
red word of God. For if any one proves any thing from our 
Articles or Liturgy, for instance, either he could have proved 
it from Scripture, or he could not : if he could not, he is im- 
peaching either the scriptural character of the Church’s doc- 
trines, or his own knowledge of the scriptural basis on which 
they rest : if he could have proved it from Scripture, that is 
the course he should have taken : not only because he would 
thus have proved his point both to those w^ho receive our 
Articles, and also to those who dissent from them j but also 
because it is thus, and thus only, we can preserve to Scrip- 
ture its due dignity and proper office, and avoid the danger- 
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ous and encroaching precedent of substituting human author 
rity for divine.”* 

To return : We are not investigating any doctrines of the 
Roman Church, Avithout being called on by her so to do j for 
she invites us to confute them if we can, or to believe in 
them if 'we cannot. We will therefore examine all her au- 
thorities respecting Purgatorj', and these will show that 
Scripture supports it not — that her own traditions prove it 
to be a noA'clty and heresy from the primitive faith, while 
reason refuses to maintain it. 

The knowledge diifused by the Societies lately instituted 
to support the principles of the Reformation, and to meet 
the emancipated exertions of the Romanists to make prose- 
lytes, has tended greatly to enlighte^l men’s minds on the 
subject of the corrupted doctrines upheld by tlic latter. 
None of these Societies, however, so far as I can learn, think 
it necessary to admit, or even to discuss, the existence of a 
Middle State as distinct from Purgatorj', and so little atten- 
tion do they appear to htive given to this question, that some 
of tlieir member^ direct their arguments against any such 
intermediate state at all ; when this is taken advantage of 
l)y Romanist disputants, the latter are sure to have the best 
of the argument as long as they keep to this point, and the 
only line of refutation commonly resorted to by the Protes- 
tant, is by shifting his ground to reasonings proceeding on 
other considerations, and to texts of Holy W^rit, M’hich show 
that the state cannot be one of purification, such as Popish 
error describes it. I shall here take some important obser- 
vations from the Report of a speech by one of the members 
of The Reformation Society^ regarding the foundation on 
which a belief in Purgatory has been reared. 

— “The Romish Church receives as her rule not only 
Scripture, but tradition, and the comments of the church on 
both. — ^The Protestiint receives nothing as an article of faith 
which is not found in the Bible. The Roman Catholic 
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Church hoe not only canonized the Apocryphal writingu, 
but in this %VTitten ivord she adds u'hat is called the untvrit- 
wor4 of God — consisting’, \st. Of divine traditions, or 
sayings of Christ, alleged to have been handed down orally j 
and, 2d, Apostolical traditions, or sayings of the Apostles, 
handed down in like manner. All these, so far as respects 
doctrine or matters of faith, are by the Romish Church put 
on the same footing wdth the written •u’ord.”* — 

“ In the Creed of Pope Pius IV. which ev'ery member of 
the Romish Church is supposed to receive, and which every 
clergjtnan of that Church shears to, it is thus ■UTitten : ‘ I 
admit and embrace the Apostolical and ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions.’ — Now, if there be any Roman Catholic here, I w’ould 
ask him. Did you ever see these traditions ? Did you ever 
see any body who saw' them ? No ! These alleged traditions 
have no existence. If they exist, they must have a local 
habitation. They certainly do not in a wTitten form, and if 
they be in the minds of the dignitaries of the church, to 
which of them shall we apply for them ? Not one is able to 
answer your inquiry. The comments ^d notes on the Ro- 
man Catholic editions of the Bible are not by the Church, 
but by private individuals, and her dignitaries have at times 
disclaimed them, holding their Church nowise responsible 
for them. This was done some years ago by several of their 
bishops before a conunittee of the House of Commons, for 
the purpose of inquiring into the state of Ireland, and ap- 
pears in the printed evidence, which proves also -their ina- 
bility to give a direct definition of the Creed of their Church, 
and the writings of Drsi' Troy and Milner show that the in- 
quiry is interminable, resqlving itself into^^ I believe what 
the Holy Catholic Church believes and teaches. ’t The’ 
Creed ^ Pius goes on to say—* Neither will I ever take or 
interpret them (the Scriptures) otherwise than according to 
the unanimous consent of the Fathers.’ Now the slightest 
investigation wdll show that there is no such unanimous con- 
sent, and the Fathers never pretended to any such thing. 


* See Milner’s End of Religious Controversy. 


t Ibid. 
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The Roman Catholic Catechisms and books of devotion are 
often at vaiuance on material points, and what is held'^tho- 
dox in one place, is not so in another. As, for, in^ance, 
some Doctors in the College of Douay, not infallible, not 
the Church, produced an exposition of Christian doctrine, 
which all good Catholics were called on to believe. Dr. 
Doyle published a corrected edition of it, which circulates as 
right in his own diocese, while other editions circulate in 
other dioceses, which differ materially front it. Thus it is 
with the only authorised edition for Limerick, which is 
greatly different. The Romem Catholics insist that tlmr 
doctrines are all sanctioned by Scripture, but they are evi- 
dently afnvid of such a test being applied.” 

When a Protestant Church asserts a«y particular doctrine, 
a precise reference is made to Scripture as the sole support 
of it, and we are thus enabled to ^dge for ourselves j but 
when the Roman Church aflirms any thing, although she 
may also refer to the Bible, yet she depends also on.,pther 
authorities of which we cannot so easily obtain a knowledge. 
In A Defence of Catholic principlesy it is said to be “ absurd 
to assert, that Jesus Christ has taught or preached nothing 
essential, but what is written in a few pages of the Gospel. 
We do not find in the Gospel the instructions which Jesus 
Christ gave his Apostles, during the forty days that he 
appeared to them after his resurrecticqp^ j and yet it is beyond 
all doubt that Jesus Christ during these forty days, the 
last he spent with his Apostles, instructed them particularly 
in all the mysteries of his kingdopi, or of his Church, Acts 
i. 3. These last instructions which Jesus Christ gave his 
Apostlek, before parting, and w^en they were about entering 
on the arduous duties of the ministry, are not lost, although 
not recorded in the Gospel ; they form a part of that precious 
deposit entrusted to the Church, and have by an uninter- 
rupted succession of pastors been transmitted undefiled to 
our present days.” — ^As no Protestant Church pretends to 
such a deposit in addition to the Bible, here would be a 
manifest superiority w'hich the Roman would have over us, 
if the assertion were true, but they keep this precious relict 
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t-ti close tiiat we know little or nolliittfiC <4 it wlicio it !> 
hid, and what are the secreUi or infonnatiun it coiitaius, 
being known only Ui themselves, as they never even give a 
quotation be}'ond assertions, in order to support duetrlnes 
which they do not seem to cttusider fully proved by Scripture. 
Supported, however, by Uiis mysterious authority, iliey de- 
cide with nnerriiig certainty. Whenever the Church has 
pronounced,” says the Kev. Demctrjus GiUlitzio in his work 
just quoted, *^tho controversy is settled, doubts vanish, and 
wc are as certuiu us if Jesus Christ himself had spoken ;” ! ! 
— which assertion is support^ by referring to Christ s pru- 
niiso to continue with his Chumi t(» the end of the world, and 
by insisting that — “ common sense tells us, that the Gospel, 
tile written word, could not have been intended ast*' the su- 
preme judge to fix our belief in matters of faith, !.»/, because 
it may be mhiiiiderfitoo^f'' — nhich — ‘'the wany contradic- 
tory doctrines drawn from Scripture prove j ’ ’ — therefore — 

‘‘ Cl^ist must have provided some visible an^ living authori- 
ty, some supreme and unerring tribunal to explain Scripture, 
and this is, and can be jio other than th|? Church.” — “ It is 
perhaps necessary to observe,’’ (very) ‘*that we do not. be- 
lieve this unerring authority tti reside in any individual pas- 
tor. No j the Pope liimself, the successor of St. Peter, and 
the supreme pastor of the Catholic Church, is not by any ar- 
ticle of Catholic comiq^ion believed to be infallible. The 
unerring authority is by all Catholics believed to reside in 
the body of the pastors united with their Head. l£'it does 
not reside there, it resides (Bo where on earth. ’ ’ The meaning 
of all this appears to be, that neither the Pope nor his clergy 
in their individual capaciti^ can decide infalliblys-ton any 
point of doctrine, bull no sooner do they all meet together, 
than they^are as a body immediately gifted with a penetration 
which they did not before possess. “ If we are asked Sow 
a body of sinful and fallible men can give infallible decisions, 
we answer, — ^by the power of God.” That must mean — by 
direct imjnrationy which must therefore be another source 
for their doctrine of Purgatory among the rest, besides > 
Serjpttire, tradition, and reason. If, when the council is 
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met, («'ith the Pope in <lhe chair) inspiration immediately 
prompts their decisions, what can be the reason they>{^^ 
so seldom unanimom f At the celebrated Councils of JI¥Mt 
and Florence, (whose decrees are held infallible) how came 
there to be such a difference of opinion ? — How in particular 
at that of Florence was there even an uproar of dissension 
among these inspired divines, as its records amply testify ? 
Alas for inspiration ! we can now lay little claim to it in 
any assembly of men, and too often the majority of votes 
bear but small proof of the spirit of peace and of truth hav- 
ing prompted them, if worldly Interests should chance to 
interfere. But let us apply for further explanation to M. 
Gallit/.in : ^‘ The body of pastors, then,” he says, being 
guided by' ific Holy Ghost, every indivii^al pastor draws 
his knowledge from that body,” — and — ‘*he is only fit to be 
a pastor, because he is led by an infallible guide.” In the 
next jjage we find it asserted, however, that each pastor scat- 
tered over the globe is infallible from another soufice than tl|p 
decrees of the Church, or his knowledge of her secrets j for 
they are all enabled to preach — “ one and the same doctrine, 
because Christ was with them,” Matt, xxviii. 18. 20. “ The 

ministers of Christ in 1820, scattered over the globe, preach 
likewise one and the same doctrine, because Christ is still 
with them.” So they are, after all, infallible when separate j 
hut we must plainly except M. Gallitziny|el8e he would hav'e 
been consistent. 

These are 'then the grounds on which the Church of Rome 
assumes a more just and tiiie knowle^e of the doctrines of 
Christianity than what Protestants possess ; and certainly 
the latter pt^tend to no revelation enlighten them beyond 
the words of inspiration open to all, and‘1;hey pray to God 
to give them understanding and grace to discover the’^eat 
truths ol his Holy Record ; searching it without the presum- 
ing confidence of fancied infallibility, and humbly trusting 
that they shall be judged according to the knowledge which 
God has given them, if they have made a go6d use of it. 

We cannot be surprised that a doctrine enforced as that 
^if Purgatory has been, so comfortable to the rich, who could 
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purchase favour there ; so undenialble by either the wealthy 
or the poor, (who were equally withheld from a true know- 
ledge pf the Scriptures,) should rapidly spread in the dark 
ages M'hen Romish intolerance prevailed. For many centu- 
ries there were no opportunities to contradict what the clergy 
themselves only could know, from reserving for their own 
sole use and perusal the writings which they pretended sanc- 
tioned their doctrines, and that it was greatly for their world- 
ly interest to keep up the delusion of Vurgatory, none can 
deny. From their “ Acts of Faith” as they were called, or 
rather acts of harharous superstition, when they burned to 
death their fellow-creatures whom their assertions had fail- 
ed to convince, (or as salutary examples against doubting,) 
it was no wonder^that reason generally shrunk from ques- 
tioning what was so cruelly upheld. 

The doctrine of a separate place for our souls, called in 
Ae original Hades — the general region of the dead, or of ail 
departed spirits, in which they are to remain until the resur- 
rection of Man again as a complete '■being, — some souls to 
live there in a state of happiness, and others in a state of 
misery — is far from being sintilar to the Popish idea and be- 
lief in a state of purification and punishment, to cleanse souls 
from venial sins, or any other kind of them, preparatory to 
such souls entering^to heaven. Hades is very diflFerent from 
the description of Purgatory j a place, we are told, entirely 
tmder the guidance and power of the Roman Church ; whose 
purchased prayers ca^ deliver souls before the regular time 
at which they would be considered sufficiently refined from 
earthly contaminations.^^; Those who hold this ilrange doc- 
trine,. inculcate, even still further, that every one of those 
who 8an afford to pay for shortening their stay in Purgatory, 
shall have nothing whatever to fear from the judgment of 
the last day ! 

If this doctrine were true, some of the rich* would cer- 

• Including all the rich who go to purgatory : regarding those rich peo- 
ple who are believed to go to hell at deatli, the Homan Church never makC| 
intercession for any rewj^rd ; but the admitted individual instances of persons' 
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tainly derive not only pleaBures from their treasuj*e8 here, 
but profit f)y them hereafter, if they were so provident as to 
leave a part of their money to the church, when thej^them- 
selves could make no farther use of it on earth, which could 
not be considered great proof of goodness, trouble, or repent- 
ance. How this accords with the plain assurance in Scrip- 
ture, that it will be very difficult for the rich to enter into 
heaven, we are not informed, and we find no intimation 
iVuive, \\v<xt so wiliV assvst o\n: so\x\s sVotv^ 

t\\c road \eadel\v \,o \vaTpipmess \tv arv nnaeeu vror\d •, -not 
have wc any pretext for heViev\n|^that the mtcrmediate state 
of souls is one of purification — ^tbie process too, depending not 
(us we might suppose) on the deepness of the stmn, but ac- 
cording to the number of masses which their celebrators 
have been paid to go through on the suffering soul’s behalf. 
The private prayers of tlie Church are held less efficacious 
in this business than when accompanied with lighting can - 
dies in day light, — ^udth changing of garments,-^tinkling,jpf 
little bells, and all the ceremonial observances of the mass j 
it is not according to the fervency of these prayers, that the 
purifying soul, is ..benefited, but strictly in proportion to the 
number of masses ! 

In The Grounds of Catholic Doctrine, already quoted, it is 
asked — “ How is a belief of Purgatory grounded upon Scrip- 
ture ? ” and the answer is-— “ Because the Scripture, in many 
places, assures us that God will render to every one accord- 
ing to his works.* Now this would not be true, if there 
was no such thing as Purgatory ; for how would God ren- 
der to every’ one according to his works, if such as die in 
tire guilt of ^any even the least sin, y^hich they have not taken 
care to blot out by repentance, wouldjrevertheless go straight 
to hea:^n ? ” 

They found the belief also upon reason — Because reason 
clearly teaches these two things : ist. That all and every 


going to the eternal hell of torments are few indeed, where the Church is of- 
fered payment on Uieir account. 

* Ps. Ixiij 12. — Matt. xvi. 27. — Horn. ii. 6. — Rev. xxii. 12. 
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sin, how small soever, desen’es punishment. That some 
sins are so small, eitlier through the levity of the matter, or 
for want of full deliberation in the action, as not to deserve 
eternal punishment. From whence it is plain, that besides 
the place of eternal punishment, which we call Hell, there 
must be also a place of temporary punishment for such as 
die in lesser sins, and this we call Purgatory.” * 

In what manner the Almighty chooses to render our souls 
and bodies fit for the society of heaven, by freeing them 
from all moral impurities or sins contracted by passing 
through this life, we cannot tell, further than that it shall 
be done in Consequence of the offering for sin whicli was 
made by Christ, and his forgiveness. Such a knowledge 
we cannot acquire from Revelation, (except in figurative lan- 
guage,) for God has not chosen to make us acquainted with 
it, and if any one shall attempt to find this out by reason, it 
is evidently utterly beyond all human understanding. It 
sh;Ould also be taken into account, that we have good grounds 
for believing there are very different degrees of reward or 
happiness in heaven, and of punishment in hell ; so all have 
not to be brought to one standard of purity. 

Bishop Tillotson says on this point ‘^’^llow our souls 
shall be purified from those remainders of sin and dregs of 
corruption which are in the best men, while they are in this 
world, it is not necessary that we should be able perfectly to 
explain. It ought to be sufficient to us, that he who hath 
promised it is ^ble to do it one way or another j only I am 
confident, and have great reason to believe' so, that this pu- 
rification will not be wrought by the fire of Purgatory. For 
if there be any such thing, as there is not the idftst spark of 
divine Revelation for it^ (and how any body should come to 
know it otherwise, is not easy to imagine,) it is granted to 
be a material fire j and if it is so, it is nowise fitted either 
for the punishment or purification of impure souls. Indeed 
if men carried their bodies into Purgatory, the fire might be 
called a cruel torment and vexation to them : but how fire 


* The F.nd of lleligious Controversy. 
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should scorch a spirit, is, I believe, beyond the subtilty of a 
schoolman to make out ; much less is it fitted tq purge -and 
take away sin. And if the truth were known, it was never 
seriously intended for that purpose, to do any good to the 
dead j but to drain the purses of the living, by deluding 
them with a vain hope of getting their friends delivered out 
of that imaginary torment. 

‘‘ But we, who take our faith from the word of God, and 
not from the fictions of men, do believe that the souls of 
good men do immediately pass out of this world into a state 
of happiness,* and that he who bestows this happiness upon 
them, does qualify them for it belFore he admits them into 
it. And if u'C consider the xiiatter well, we shall find, that 
a man who hath truly repented of his sins, and, through the 
mercy of God in J esus Christ, hath obtained the pardon and 
forgiveness of them, and is firmly resolved against sin,” — 
“ we shall find that such a man is not far from the kingdom 
of God “ And that there hardly wants any thing to make 
such a man perfectly good, but only to remove out of liis 
way those obstacles and impediments to virtue, and to free 
him from those circumstances of infirmity and temptation 
which do unavqldably encompass us in this world.”i’ 

The purgatorial fires were considered from the time of 
their discovery until lately, as real and actual flames, only 
more intense than those we can feel bere j but now, the 
Church, which has recourse to them in aid of her power 
and her treasury, has begun to be uncertain of their exact 
nature, as it is found that Protestants have raised some sub- 
stantial objjections not easily answered, to material fires ope- 
rating on spirits. She now holds, that although, in fact, they 
may be so still, yet fires of any kihd will answer the pur- 
pose, and therefore that it is not absolutely necessary to be- 
lieve them to be material. $ There is, however, a schism on 
the subject, and though some Romish divines, in order to 

* Meaning comparatively so called — but inferior to that of heaven. 

+ Tillotson’s second Sermon on 1 John iii. 2. 

t See The End of Religious Controversy. 
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accommodate their Ihii^itory' aa nmrh an posaibh to Pro- 
testant ideas, may admit these flames to be quite difTercnt 
from earthly fires, yet in general they arc still considered of 
much 'the same kind ; as the terror of any other flames 
might not influence men Iiere so strong!}'’ as is required ; 
whatever they might be able to accomplish afterwards, when 
in actuaf contact. In one respect they must be far more 
powerful than those of Ae// proper, for these last cannot con- 
sume sin, which there continues the same, according to the 
best information. What their particular nature, however, 
is alleged to be, is of inferior consequence to be inquired 
into, when we have such eridence of there being no Purga- 
tory for them to blaze in, and that there is no such purifica- 
tion now going on. 

From the proofs of Purgatory being so elusive, and the 
natm-e of its fires so uncertain, (except that they can purify 
from sin,) we might be inclined to infer that these flames 
were only meant by the Roman Church as metaphorical, but 
until she agrees on what should be believed concerning 
them, we must give up any attempt at refutation of them, 
from showing that they cannot be material, and as to sjn- 
ritual flames, they are entirely above our comprehension. 
As, however, we have always considered here the popular, as 
well as learned belief on particular points, I shall just illus- 
trate the one at present under discussion, with two apparent- 
ly very different ways of speaking and thinking of the treat- 
ment in Purgatory, by two well known and celebrated mem- 
bers of the Romish Church ; who both must, as good Catho- 
lics, (without imagining themselves to be saints,) have ex- 
pected to go there. Their own individual opinions in the 
matter may not be held of great authority, but they may 
show a belief current i#their days. Shakspeare makes the 
ghost of the king of Denmark thus inform us what species 
of flames he, for one, was in the course of being made bet- 
ter by j and ghosts are certainly much more likely to know 
than any of the living, although none who could be much 
depei^||d on have as yet come back to blab the secrets of 
their prison house.” Ghosts are said to have leave of ab- 
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seiice only for a certain time, which terminates in general 
when the cock crows at the .approach of day ; but as it is 
always day light on some part of the earth, and always night 
on some otJier, it will be seen that their time of relaxation 
must depend on the part of 4;he world where their individual 
concerns lie, and that there can he no general time for either 
setting out or returning. While it was day in Denmark, 
the ghost of the king was in Purgatory, and when the shades 
of night came over that country, he got back again on his 
special errand. If the night had protected him here, he 
might easily have followed it round the globe till it had re- 
turned to Elsiueur again, but before the sun rose on his old 
country, he was anxious to be back ; — telling his son — 

“ My hour is almost come. 

When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames, 

Must render up myself.” 

And there 


— — — “ confined too fast in fires. 

Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature. 

Are burnt and purged away.” 

Tlic next example is from Mr. Pope’s works, and as far as 
his evidence goes, the flames are by no means so tormenting 
as is commonly thought. He puts the following lines into 
the mouth of a dying penitent, "who Avas on the eve of de- 
parture for the place n^here sinners rest, with flames, as it 
would seem, unthin them ! 


“ 1 come, ye ghosts, prepare your roseate bowers. 

Celestial palms, and ever blooming flowers ; 

Thither where sinners may have rest, I go. 

Where flames refined, in breasts seraphic, ghw.** 

The two first and the two last lines appear to relate, the one to 
paradise or heaven, and the other to a purgatory of rest, w'here 
the flames are cooled so as not to prevent souls reposing. 
Does the penitent, then, call on the saints in the mausioiu 
of the blest, to prepare their palms and flowers, because he 
is going to purgatory, or does , the whole verse relat e ^ the 
' same place ? Let a Bomanist explain the meaning if^ can. 
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Wben we come to examine the alleged proofin of tlte ex- 
iitenoe of Purgatory as arising from tradition, -we find they 
ahnoet alwaya refer to the early Christians haring been iii 
the piaetice of praying for the souls of their departed friends. 
This, say the Roman Catholics, si^lra that the souls must 
have been supposed in a state orlBu/Terfiig,* out of which 
prayers could deliver them, and this state could be none 
other than Purgatory. It will therefore be necessary for us 
to inquire particularly into the nature of these prayers, — the 
ideas entertained of the dead by the ancient church, and the 
object in praying for them. The fact of such prayers having 
been in use to be offered up in the early ages of Christianity, 
is indisputable, but their propriety has been questioned. 
Many are apt to confound all prayers for the dead, with the 
sole reference to praying the departed souls out of Purga- 
tory, but an impartial inquiry into the reasons which in- 
duced the primitive Christians to use these, will show tliat 
they proceeded on no such idea. The common answer of 
PVotestants to this argument for Purgatory is, either to deny 
that prayers for the dead were made at the times referred 
to, or to insist that they are at best wholly useless. But, 
as to the first, ecclesiastical history proves them, and the 
second objection to them, (if their having been resorted to 
is admitted,) includes an affirmation that we now know 
much better than the primitive Christians, and than even 
many old Protestant divines of great learning, what is pro- 
per in this respect ; neither of which arguments, therefore, 
can be expected to satisfy the Romanist that he is wrong. 
We must take other grounds, and these will be found in the 
nature of the prayers themselves, which have been corrupt- 
ed and perverted from those of the early ages. 

In the Clementine Liturgy, and those prayers mentioned 
in the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, they all run (as even that 
one for the dead which is unadvisedly left in the canon of 
the mass) in this form : — “ For all that are in peace or rest 
in Christ.’' Now^ how can they be said to be in peace or 
rest in Christ, that are supposed to burn in the flames of 
Purgatory. If it shall be said that those are they who have 
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passed through Purgatory, the aupposition that 6o#ll elect 
are subjected to punishment after deaths the length wldch 
is regulated ki a great measure, by what haVe pod to 
sinful' men, (who themselves require prayers fmrforj^^em,) 
is almost too absurd ^^idea to be reasoned about. 

It would seem from^huch a notion, that the happiness or 
misery df the separate souls in Purgatory depended more 
upon the will or assiduity of. those aUye, than upon their 
own conduct while in this life, on their repentance, or upon 
the Almighty, who, it might almost be inferred from the be- 
lief of the Romish Church, forgot those unhappy souls, un- 
til reminded of them by purchased prayers, and by parti- 
cular ceremonies used on the occasion. Why the prayers 
of men on earth, should be more favourably received for 
the dead, than the entreaty of those souls themselves, does 
not appear. 

A passage in a sermon by St. Augustin, is quoted by Dr, 
Milner, in which this saint informed his hearers that — 
‘‘Through the prayers and sacrifices of the church, aud 
alms-deeds, God deals more mercifully with the departed 
than their sins deserve.”* The authority of St. Augustin 
for this, we are not told, and therefore it must pass for the 
mere assertion of an uninspired man, but if it were true,- it 
does not go so far as to prove a place like Purgatory to have 
an existence. As well might it be said that the still com- 
mon custom of Protestants praying, that God Would have 
mercy on the souls of their dying friends, was an evidence, 
that they were believed about to enter into Purgatory on their 
death. As all have much to be forgiven, it will not be dis- 
puted that God deals more mercifully with us than our sins 
deserve, when he is pleased to pardon wherein we fail. In 
every case in which a man is received into His favour, this 
is true, — that it is more than he deserves. 

Dr. Burnet remarks, in .regard to prayers for the dead : — 

“ Whether this practice is lawful and laudable, or otherwise, 
it seems to be founded on this, that the ancients believed 

• Sermon 172. Unchirid. Cap. 109, 110. Translated in the text. 
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that the souls of all the dead, of u'^hat order soever, except- 
ing the soul'of Christ himself, were detained in Hades till 
the resurrection of the body, and that they who were not 
yet made perfect might receive some advantage from the 
prayers and offerings of the church. ’f^After referring to se- 
veral ancient Liturgies, Dr. B. obseifves : — “ In all their of- 
fices relating to the dead, they always look with a stedfast 
eye upon the resurrection. Lastly, nothing ig to be found, 
as far as 1 know, in the practice of the ancient church, that 
does not answer to this our hjT>othesis of the state of the 
dead and Hades, where all the souls that are separated frmu 
their bodies wait the coming of Christ, and the sound of the 
last trumpet.”* 

When the ancient Christians, then, prayed for the dead, 
it was only for the completion of the happiness at the day 
of judgment of those whom they apprehended to be already 
in paradise : it was for the Apostles, Saints, and Martyrs, 
and for the mother of our Lord himself, whom they certainly 
did not think to be in such a place as Purgatory, but they 
considered all those persons as continuing alive in spirit, 
awaiting the judgment of the last day, and members of the 
Church of Christ as well as those on earth. 

The following have been given as reasons of praying for 
the dead : — ^While man is under the power of death, his 
body is in the grave, and although his soul be alive in the 
region of souls, yet even if it be there experiencing happi- 
ness, still, this happiness. must be greatly inferior to what he 
shall feel when these two parts of his nature have been re- 
united, they enter into the heaven of their reward. Taking 
this into consideration, and that no souls have as yet been 
tried, prayers for the dead, though they may not be neces- 
sary, yet cannot be held unnatural ; the thought, at least, is 
charitable, and shows good will towards those whom we 
should still consider as our brethren. The original doom 
lies upon their bodies, and in expectation of the greater hap- 
piness that awaits them, it is far from improbable that they 


^ l)e Statu Mortuornm, Translated in the text. 
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anxiously desire that this great bar to their supreme felicity 
be removed. They are, in fact, represented by the inspired 
writers as impatient for the consummation of their triumph, 
and it cannot be doubj^jpd that the faithful departed pray for 
us even the unhapp^dead seem to have sympathy for the 
living : j)ray thee ttierefore. Father y that thou wouldest 

send him to my father's house: for I have five brethren; that 
he may testify unto them, lest they also come into this place of 
torment.” Whatever be in this, the communion of saints 
is a Catholic article, and implies something. The Scripture 
frequently applies the word saints to the dead. The Church 
of England does so, particularly in her festival of All saints. 
How is this communion kept up, if not (it has been ‘asked) 
by prayer ? And if the saints departed pray for us, as many 
Protestants believe, is it not incumbent on us to keep up the 
comunmion by praying yor them. We are taught to pray to 
the Father for the coming or hastening of His kingdom. 
This kingdom, therefore, is not yet come, and the departed 
saints are as much interested as we are in its arrival. -This 
cannot be understood of the kingdom of Christ, which 
now is ; so it needs not our prayers for the hastening of it, 
and St. Matthew teaches us when the latter kingdom is to 
begin, “ Come, yc blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for yoxi.” This is the kingdom we pray for ; 
that kingdom which, in as far as human beings either alive 
or dead are concerned, does not commence till Christ shall 
have delivered up his one. Consequently not to be enjoyed 
or inherited by any now j but to be prayed for in faith and 
hope. At present the dead are under Christ’s kingdom j 
and in that region where all the departed have gone. He 
reigns with his power disputed 1^ none, and in a more visi- 
ble manner than it can be said at present to be on earth. 
Many passages in Scripture seem to point to this conclu- 
sion, He must reign till he hath put all his enemies under 
his feet.” 

If the kingdom of Christ now exists, the faithful departed 


* Luke xvi. 27, 28. 
r 2 
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must certainly be at least included in it, but the fulness of 
happiness is reserved for the possession of the Father’s king- 
dom, when Ave shall be kings and priests to God and the 
Father.^ The coming for the second time of our Lord, refers 
to his returning openly to the ear/A |ii%ibld the court for ge- 
neral judgment, so his being at the bead of the saints in Hades 
even now, is nowise inconsistent with his not visibly arriving 
aif the earth again till the last day, or for fhe purpose of 
making the great and eternal separation between the good 
and the bad ; and it Avill be shoAvn that* this mansion of spi- 
rits can neither be on this earth nor within it. 

In the first Liturgy qf the Church of England, drawn up 
by Craimier and Ridley, there is an express prayer for the 
dead, that God would grant them mercy and CAerlasting 
peace, and many gi*eat divines of the same church have 
thought prayers ought to be offered up for the souls of the 
departetl, but only on the same principle that we pray for 
the dying, and in reference solely to the day of judgment at 
the end of the world. If we, therefore, freely admit that 
such prayers as those referred to in the primitive times and 
long after, might avail our deceased friends on their resur- 
rection, as was then tbbught, it Avould not be the slightest 
proof of a belief in Purgatory. 

The Honourable and Right Rca\ Archibald Campbell,t in 
his Primitive Doctrines restored, % has a long and learned 
dissertation, entitled. The judgment of several great and learn- 
ed Protestant Divines, since the Deformation, concerning a 
Middle State, and Prayers for the Dead, in which these 
prayers are at great length shown not to have been any- 
wdse founded on the notion that the dead were in a place of 
purificjition or punishment, out of which they might escape 
by prayers, which merely had a reference to saving their 
souls on the day of judgment. 

It was customary among some of the heathens to pray for 
souls departed, but then their belief was, that judgment was 


» Rev. i. 6. 

^ Hisliop ill tlio l-'piscopal Church of Scollaiid. 


Folk). 1721. 
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pronounced soon after death, and that the punishment might 
be but^ temporary, or more or less lengthened according to 
circumstances. They .knew nothing of .a resurrection, and 
had no. revelations of, a jlast day, with a great and terrible 
judgment to be hcl^ti0..that time, by a Holy One who was 
to come with all the glory of heaven. The Jews also used 
prayers for the dead, but it was that they might be saved at 
tlie end of the world, when the soul was united to an im- 
mortal body, and then tried for the deeds done in this pre- 
sent life. 

An old Calvinistic writer says that the church used to 
pray/or the completion of their glory ; consequently it was 
not held to be completed just after their deaths, and there- 
fore they did not arrive at a state of the greatest bliss im- 
mediately after their departure out of this world. The 
above cited writer ascribes to a particular zeal, though un- 
authorized by tbc church, the favour which the Christians 
in those days used to ask of the martyrs, which M’as to pray 
after their decease for the surviving faithful, by which M'e 
may presume that the intercession of the saints in paradise 
was tliouglit to be of great efficacy in those ages, but the re- 
quest was made to them when they were alive upon earth, 
not when they were departed. Whatever sense may be gi- 
ven to the prayers of the primitive Christians for disembo- 
died souls, it is certain that they were practised in the time 
of Constantine the Great, since the people prayed for his 
soul, as Eusebius informs us in his life of that Emperor. 

In Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian Church,* the 
grounds on wjiich the ancient church prayed for the dead, 
are thus clearly stated : — That she did not tlo so on the 
supposition of Purgatory, appears evidently from u hat has 
been alfeady observed put of the public offices of the church, 
that she prayed for all the saints, confessors, patriarchs, &c. 
and all other holy men and w'omeii from tlic foundation of 
the world, who were supposed to be in a state of rest and 
happiness, and not in any place of purgation or torment. 


* rublishcd in 1719. 
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And this appeiffis further fixna fl»e private prayers made by 
St. Ambrose for the Emperor Theodosius and Valentiniau, 
and Gratian, and his om u brother Saturus ; and the direc- 
tions he gives to Faustinas not to his sister, but to 

make prayers luid oblations for hsj pl ^jFor all these were 
persons of whom he had not the least doubt but that tiieir 
souls were in rest and happiness.” — 

“ St. Chrysostom often bids his hesu’ers remember that, 
whilst they prayed for the deceJised party, they should not 
weep and lament immoderately as the luTiithens did, but give 
God thanks for taking them to a place of re.st and security, 
which is utterly inconsistent with their going into the dreads 
fill pains of Purgatory. * St. Austin both prayed in private 
for his mother Monica, and also speaks of the chureJi's 
prayers for her at her funeral, and afterwards at the altar ; 
and yet he made no (juestion of her going hence from a state 
of piety here to a state of joy and felicity hereafter.” “ It 
is certain these prayers were not founded on a belief of a 
purgatory fire after death, but upon a supposition that they 
were going to a place of rest and happiness, which M’as their 
first reason for praying for them, that God would receive 
them to himself, and delijKer them from coiidemuatioii. Up- 
on the same supposition some of their prayers for the dead 
were always thanksgivings for their deliverance out of iJie 
troubles of this sinful world.” — A third reason for praying 
for them was, because they justly conceived all men to die 
with some remainders of frailty and corruption, and, there- 
fore, desired that God would deal with them according to 
his mercy, and not in strict justice according to their me- 
I'its.” — “ They prayed for all Christians as a testimony both 
of their respect and love to the dead, as Epiphanius words 
it in the same place, that he believed, that they who were 
deceased, were yet alive, and not extinguished, but still in 
being, and living with the Lord. Whereas the soul is but 
in an imperfect state of happiness till the resurrection, when 
the whole man shall obtain a complete victory over death, 
and by the last judgment be established in an endless state 
of consummate happiness and glory ; the church had a par- 
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ticular respect to this in h^ prayers for thelf^teous, that 
both the living and the dead might finally aijtaiii this bless- 
ed estate of a glorious resurrection. It is observed by some* 
that there are prayertiwet extant m the Roman mass, which 
are conformable to |ii^ opinion, as that which prays that 
God would absolve the souls of Jais servants from every 
bond of sin, and bring them to the glory of the resurrection.” 

** A great many of the ancients believed that the souls of 
all the righteous, except martyrs, were sequestered out of 
heaven in some pllw;e invisible to mortal eye, which they 
called Hades, or Paradise, or Abraham’s Bosom, a phice of 
refreshment and joy where they expected a more complete 
happiness at the end of all things. This is the known opi- 
nion of Hermes, Pastor, Justin Martyr, Pope Pius, Ireneeus, 
Tertullian, Origen, Cains Ronianus, Victorinus MartjT, No- 
vatian, Lactantius, Hilary, Ambrose, he. Therefore, in pray- 
ing for the dead, they may be supposed to have had some 
reference to this, and to desire that the souls of the righteous 
thus setpiestered for a time, may at last be brought to the 
perfect fruition of happiness in heaven.” f 

The oldest, and one of the most learned divines of the 
Episcopal Communion in Scotland of the present day — ^Bi- 
shop Jolly — insists ‘‘That a species of prayer for the dead 
was of the highest, even Apostolic antiquity, cannot be de- 
nied.” — “ Till Christ’s second coming,” he adds, “ the souls 
of the faithful, although in the hour of death transported to 
joy and felicity inexpressible, are, however, in a state of pro- 
gression, waiting and longing, but in divine tranquillity, for 
the redemption of their bodies by the resurrection in the 
day of judgment, when all, even the holiest, shall stand in 
need of mercy, according to St. Paul’s prayer for his beloved 
Onesiphorus, ‘ The Lord grant unto him, that he may find 
mercy of the Lord in that day.’ ”I — “We are commanded 

* See Du Moulin Novelty of Popery, Book VI 1. chap. i. p. 459. 

•f Antiq. of the Christian Clmrch, Book XV. chap; iii. § 16. 

X “There is, indeed, no positive proof that Onesiphorus was then actually 
dead ; but there is a very strong likelihood that he was ; so strong in circum- 
stances, that the great Grotius — gives it as his firm opinion, that he had been 
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to make pray^ for all isainta ; and t$ureiy the title 

belongs, in most eminent maimer, to tliose lioly souls, hap- 
py ill paradise, with whom we are fellow-citizens, as being 
of the same household of God.’’ — this full and most 
glorious felicity the primitive churc^^always prayed, in- 
cluding the highest saic^Sy even the holy martyrs them- 
selves, who are still below the altar. This noble army of 
martyrs,” — “ is represented as praying, and with apparent 
longing, for this full felicity j and in the mean time, receive, 
in their progressive state, increase of light and joy, of w'hich 
the white robes given them are emblematical.” — “And 
surely we may and ought to wish for the saints departed :• 
M'hat they wish and pray for themselves. The church, ac- 
cordingly, still prays, with reference to that passage, as 
well as others, that God would ‘ shortly accomplish the 
number of his elect, and hasten his kingdom,' ”* (being 
that of (he Father.) 

A dangerous error has arisen in the Romish Church much 
worse than that of praying for the dead, which is that of 
praying to the eminently pious dead, that they M'ould inter- 
cede with God for us,;, as any one might (and might lawful- 
ly) beg some devout friend on earth to pray for him, since 
the prayers of a righteous man availeth much. To address 
prayers to the souls of men supposed to be in heaven, and 
this from various parts of the earth at the same time, attri- 
butes to each saint the power of knowing what passes in 
many places at once, — one of the attributes of God himself, 
or to get o\it of that difficulty, the Romish Church absurdly 
makes God reveal to the saints the prayers, which they then 
repeat back to Him ! 


called off the stage. lie reasons from the Apostle’s affectionate salutation of 
his femily only, and sending his good wishes for its beloved bead into the 
state of eternity.” — “ The language of the first refonned ofiice, perfectly re- 
leased from the pains and panic of purgatory, was quite in the style of St. 
Paul’s inspired prayer for Onesiphorus : — ‘ We commend into thy mercy, O 
Ijord, all other thy servants which are departed from hence with the sign of 
faith,’ &c.” 

* The Christian Sacrifice in the Kucharist, &c. 1831 . 
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“ If we look to the Scriptures, we find no ^tuulow of au- 
thorit)^ for all this, nor for anything that coirid'lead to it/’* * * § 

The absurdity of such a practice is thus noticed in a de- 
claration of faith by King James I. of Scotland ; — ** I rever- 
ence the blessed Virgin'-Mary as the mother of Christ ; but 
1 dare not mocke her and blasphemOit against God, by pray- 
ing her to command and controul her Sonne, who is her 
God and her Saviour : Nor yet doe I think that she hath no 
otlier thing to doe in heaven, than to hear every idle -man’s 
suite, and busy herself in their errands/’f 

The prayers of the primitive Christians for the dead sup- 
pose ’at least a middle state, where the fate of the soul is 
not finally fixed, and indeed without such a supposition, 
where AV'ould be the aim and tendency of these prayers ? 
Purgatory, however, is a comparatively modern discovery, 
and only admits such souls as died in the state of grace j 
as, by the account of Roman Catholics, it is necessary to 
torment or purify, by some kind of fire, the souls of even 
most good men. This idea seems to have been taken part- 
ly from the Platonic belief that souls were so purified after 
the dissolution of their bodies. This philosopher, in one of 
his dialogues,!; seems to acknowledge a tribunal where such 
souls, as in their lifetime had been guilty of slight sins, shall 
in the other world be condemned to temporary pains, pro- 
portionate to the crimes committed. The purest souls wing 
their flight direct to the Elysian fields, where they are freed 
from all evils, and complete their purification ; after which 
they pass into a region of perfect and eternal felicity. The 
less pure souls shape their course to Tartarus ; such as are 
curable to be healed, but the incurable to be tormented for 
ever.§ 


* Scripture llevelations of a Future State. 

Life of King James I. Constable’s Miscellany, \’ol. LVI. 

J Kntitlecl the Phadon. 

§ See also N'irgil’s description of the purification of souls, in his /Eneid. 

Hook \’I. 
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In attemptittig to prove the existence of Purgatory, it is a 
favourite air^ment to urge the authority of the early Fa- 
thers of the Church j for an example of which, I may refer 
to Qallitzin’s Defence of Catholic PfincipleSy where we find 
it stated that — “The writings of tfe holy fathers of both 
the Eastern arid Westmi Church, most clearly prove that 
from the earliest dawn of Christianity, the belief of a Pur- 
gatory was general in the church.” If this was really the 
case, — if the earliest Christian writers supported such a be- 
lief, and so interpreted Scripture, it ought to possess con- 
siderable weight with us j but how stands the fact, — if, 
doubting such an assertion^ we ourselves refer to the authoc 
rities mentioned ? — do they speak of a Purgatory , — a place 
of purification ? — of flames, spiritual or material ? Never , — 
nor is such a passage quoted as taken from their writings. 
Tertullian, Clement, Cyprian, &c. are named ; but M’hat do 
they all coneur in then ? Only in there being a middle state 
now existing, which is neither heaven nor hell. All must 
agree with M. Gallitzin, (who honestly make the investi- 
gation,) that — ** It would fill volumes to quote all those pas- 
sages from the holy fathers which prove the belief in a third 
place, and prayers for the dead, to be coeval with Christi- 
anity.” This is a historical fact, — ^whether the early Chris- 
tians were right in believing as they did, is another consi- 
deration. As TeMullian is an author of great authority with 
Roman. Catholics, they cannot object to Protestants also 
referring to him, and it will be shown, that his belief is 
totally at variance with Purgatory j which proves the neces- 
sity of our inquiring into the foundation of such assertions. 
Tertullian admits that Paradise is the region where the souls 
of the just go immediately on death, and it is true that 
he does not make it the same as heaven, for he says that 
they are only to remain in it till the resurrection. He speaks 
of Hades, as Limes medius qui interhiat,” a middle inter- 
vening state,* and in the same tract, he describes paradise 
(which he also calls Abraham's bosom) a place of divine plea- 


* Apologet. c. 48. p. 38. 
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santness, destined to receive the souls of the righteous. He 
also says, in his treatise De anima, that as our Lord’s spi- 
rit went there, “ the saints ought not to think they would reach 
the highest heaven at once” or, “ disdain to wait in Abraham’s 
bosom for the solace of^he expected resurrection.” * Writing 
against Marcion the heretic, he says ri^at the bosom of Abra- 
ham is a temporary receptacle for the souls of the fatthfuLf 
So, in his opinion. Paradise and Abraham’s bosom mean the 
same place, as the temporary and intermediate mansion of 
souls after death, and before the resurrection of their bodies. 
When Tertullian thus speaks, he expresses the sentiments 
!j;|[ien entertained by all Christians, and he uses language 
which cannot be reconciled with the disbelief of an interme- 
tliate state, or a belief in Purgatory. 

The Apostolic saint and martyr, Clement, St. Paul’s dis- 
ciple, in his Epistle to the Corinthians, acknowledges but 
one place in the middle state for the souls of ^1 who have 
finished their course in charity or goodness, from the begin- 
ning of the world, and that place to be a safe and comfortable 
refuge and shelter to them till the resurrection ; a place of 
glory, and therefore no Purgatory. St. Clement means by 
those who hai'^c finished their course in charity,^; all the elect 
of God ; all that shall be saved, without exception. For so 
he himself expressly tells us a little before the place cited. 
“ In charity all the elect of God have finished their course : 
without charity nothing (or no man) is accepted of God.” 
Far, therefore, was this truly apostolic Pope and Bishop of 
Rome from his degenerate successors in holding forth such 
a dream, as that a man who dies without charity or the love 
of God, shall be yet saved at last by Purgatory. Again, in 
his Epistle to the Corinthians, which is affirmed to be his 
by the learned men of the Church of Rome, with very pro- 
bable reason, (and is undoubtedly of the very first antiquity,) 


* C. 55. p. 304. translated in the text. Lib. iv. c. 34. 

J Charity is here used in a more extended sense than the mere giving of 
alms to those who stand in need, and is so in most places of Scripture where 
ii occurs. 
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he does, as it were, professedly oppose the superstition of 
Purgatory ; for in the eighth Chap, he writes, that we should 
“ repent from the whole heart of the evils'M'c have done in 
the flesh, that we may be saved of the Lord, w'hilst we have 
time for repentance. For after we httye left this world, we 
cau no longer confess or repent.” Wliat sophistry' is able 
to reconcile this with the Romish Purgatory ? Surely if there 
be no repentance (that is to say, repentance that will be ac- 
cepted of or available) at all for sins in the next state, there 
can be no satisfactory suffering for sin there. 

In Justin Martyr’s* work called o Dialogue vnth-Trypho, 
he afl&rms “ that the souls of the godly remain in a certain 
better region, but unrighteous and wicked souls in an evil 
one, waiting there for the time of judgmeiit.”t He must 
be very dexterous at reconciling contradictions who shall un- 
dertake to bring this doctrine to any accoyd with that of the 
Romanists. 

The same excellent author. In his Second Apology, deli- 
vers this as the received doctrine of the Catholic Christians 
of his day ; that the souls of the wicked, subsisting even 
after death, feel punishment, but the souls of good men live 
happily. No good man, therefore, need fear a Purgatory 
after death, if this scliolar of the Apostles, as he calls him- 
self, was rightly taught. The happiness or pain which na- 
turally arises to the mind from the power of conscience, may 
he, in one sense, termed reward or punishment, as already 
said, and as such, retribution may be felt in the middle state, 
and even while we are upon earth. It is on this understand- 
ing that the above author speaks of punishment before the 
resurrection, and not with any reference to the doom .of the 
last day. 

St. Irenaeus, who lived after the middle of the second cen- 
tury, in his book, Ad/oersm Heeresesfl says, that the disciples 
of, Christ do go to an invisible place determined for them by 
God, where tliey are to remain until the resurrection, and 

* This author flourished about the middle of the second century. 

t P. 223. Translated in the text. J Chap. 53. 
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speaks of paradise as the particular mansion for all the spi- 
rits of the just during the same time. An author, who most 
probably lived after the third century, in a work entitled^ 
Questions and Answers, to the Orthodox , states, in answer to 
tlie 57th Question, having said Uiat there is no difference as 
to worldly concerns between the righteous and the wicked, 
he immediately adds, “But after death, fv 6 vs, prdeently^ the 
righteous are separated from the unrigliteous. For they are 
carried by angels into their meet places.* And the souls of 
the righteous'* are conveyed into paradise^ where they enjoy 
the conversation and sight of angels, and Christ also by way 
of vision ; according to what is said, Avhen Ave are absent 
from the body, Ave arc present with the Lord. But the 
souls of the unrighteous are carried to the infernal regions. f 
And thcA" (that is, both sort of souls) are kept hi their meet 
places till the day of resurrection and recompense.” It were 
easy to refer to many similar opinions among the fathers. 
Were these at variance with Scripture, or were they only su- 
jieraddcd to it, we should consider them, in the first instance, 
as absolutely of no value. But being, as they unquestion- 
ably are, in exact conformity with the express declarations 
of our Lord and his Apostles, Ave feel perfectly warranted 
in applying them for the confirmation of our faith, for they 
arc consonant both to the letter and spirit of the gospel. 

The rise and groAAi;h of the doctrine of Purgatory is plain- 
ly this. About the middle of the third century, Origen, 
among other Platonic conceits of his, gave out, that at the 
day of judgment all the faithful (the Apostles themselves 
included) shall pass thro\igh a purgatorial fire, the fire of the 
great confiagration, which they shall endure for a longer or 
shorter time, according to their imperfections. And in this 
conceit, although directly contrary to many express texts of 


^ This our Lord himself confirms in tha parable of Lazarus, 
f Although we generally understand lAc hell of torments by the term m- 
fernal regionsy yet the latter did not anciently mean this, but only a tempo- 
rary receptacle for souls good and bad. 
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Scripture, he was followed, for the greatness of his name, by 
some others. But how different is this Purgatory from the 
Roman ! 

Afterwajfds, about the end of the fpurth, or the beginning 
of the fifth century, St. Austin bcgah to doubt whether this 
imagined purgation was not to be made in the interval be- 
tween death and the resurrection. 

Towards the end of the fifth centurj-. Pope Gregory, a 
man well known to be superstitious enough, undertook dog- 
matically to assert the doctrine. Four hundcM years after, 
Pope John XVIII. or XIX. instituted a holy day, for pray- 
ing for the souls in Purgatory, as if the church before hind 
had been deficient in their charity, and forgotten the mi- 
serable souls there. 

• At length, the Popish convention at Florence, in 1439, 
turned the dream into an article of faith, so that now they 
are assured of hell who will not believe a Purgatory. The 
definition then given of the belief, against the sense of the 
primitive Christians, was, ** that these souls, who have con- 
tracted the blemish of sin, are either in their bodies or out 
of them, purged from it, do presently go to heaven, and 
there clearly behold God himself,” &c. — ^And this decree 
they made chiefly to establish their Purgatory, by which 
their power was considerably incr^|ped, and to induce a be- 
lief that the prayers of the ancient church for the dead were 
founded on a supposition that the souls of even good persons 
go into a place of torment, out of which they may be deli- 
vered by the prayers of the church, always provided there be 
a sum of money either left by themselves, or supplied by 
their friends on their account ! On the continent there are 
often to be seen ecclesiastical beggars soliciting money for 
the purpose of purchasing prayers to be offered up for the 
poor souls in Purgatory, and some churches keep regular 
begging establishments for this purpose, — while the charity 
is generally applied to enable their members to live in pos- 
session of the good things of this life, whatever they may be 
able to command in the next. The real items of the expen- 
diture of this money would undeceive many, and it should be 
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remembered, that the value given is all mere asseition by 
men deeply interested in its receipt ; even supposing for a 
moment, that there is a Purgatoiy. 

Thus, it will be seen, that it is not necessary fo|^ man to 
give the church money in his lifetime to pray his soul, out of 
Purgatory ; or even to leave funds behind him for this pur- 
pose j or that any of his friends should be so charitable as 
to lay down the requisite sum for the special purpose of ac- 
celerating the passage of a particular soul j but entire 
strangers may .contribute to a general«^;,|^d to obtain a 
speedy passaj^ to heaven of souls which tibiey never heard 
of, and in wdiich they could therefore have no singular in- 
terest ! The only absolute requisite therefore is — money ! ! 

It must have appeared very strange to many, that so im- 
portant a matter as Purgatory should have been so xmeer- 
tain in the infallible church until the Council at Florence, 
and that among such a learned body, so great a difference 
of opinion should have arisen on the subject, if indeed they 
think it to be a truth. That it was not publicly adopted 
sooner; must have evidently proceeded from all evidence of 
it being so dubious in its nature, and, from so stormy a de- 
bate, as the history of that Synod proves to have been the 
case, it could not even at that time have been rendered much 
clearer. No new light of inspiration is alleged to have come 
down uj)on them at that cJouncil ; no new evidence to esta- 
blish it ; — nothing then discovered to prove that such emi- 
nent Christians as Tertullian, Ireiiieus, St. Chtysostom, 
Theodoret, St. Ambrose, Clemens Romanus, St. Bernard, 
with a number of others, all had been wrong in their ideas 
of the state into which the souls of deceased men were to 
be made partakers on leaving this world. 

Not only was the existence of Purgatory then first ^- 
knowledged by the Church, but an almost equally important 
discovery was made, — namely, that she had most extensive 
influence there ; and could shorten the soul’s stay accord- 
ing as her clergy prayed often or seldom! — or, in other 
words, were well or ill p'ald. — ^While those poor spirits who 
were left to God to deal M'ith as He saw best, fared worse 
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than if* the affair was managed by the Church ! No wonder 
that such . supCrotitioi^ {d>surdities were guarded with; the 
most jealous care, atid'iiU’Ineans of judging kept &om the 
lidty. 

Under tho pontificate of lieo‘X.‘ ample “powers were dis- 
tributed, by which' spulsiwere to be delivered' out of Purga- 
tory for moneys and a Bull of the Carmelites, called- Saliba- 
tifi, t£kes every brother of that order out of Purgatory the 
first Saturday after his decease ! Pope Clement VI. issued 
an order to the ai ^fei db %o waft such souls tc^pttradise as had 
gained the jub^i^^mbMshed by his HolinesO. ’"This order, if 
we may credit Cofhelius A^ippa, in ]^is treatise oi The Pb- 
nUy of Sciences y was extant at Vienna m his thne^;us ■well 
as elsewhere. The terms ran thus : “ We comhiand the 
angels of paradise to introduce his soul into the peace of 
heaven, without its being obliged to pass through Purga- 
tory.*** If we are to believe the powers which the Roman 
priesthood claim to be in possession of,- they mus't actually 
have such a command ovfr the angels, and be in hourly, or 
at least, daily commiiitication with them, in order to know 
so well as they pretip^ dc>, every soul which goes in, and 
every one which coii^^oiit of Purgatory. They do not ad- 
mit that tl^eir Church is now in a state, of more enlightened 
improvement -thUn' in those days.iu8t referred to, or holding 
doctrines moire pure, or more colHjrmable to Scriptnre, tra- 
ditioh, or reason, "but boast its continued infallibility. They 
do not merely promise to do their utmost by fervent en- 
treaty with the Almighty, in the humble hope of succeeding, 
but speak as if there could be no doubt of their exertions 
being successful, if properly paid. 

We Shan now proceed to examine those texts from Scrip- 
ture to which Roman Catholics refer in proof of their doc- 
trine of Purgatory j but, first, we shall consider the passage 
sb'often appealed to in the 12th chapter of 2d Maccabees. 

In order to give them every adi^aotage from it as, it stands. 


* See also Picart’s Ceremonies and Religious Customs, V’^oK II. p. 98 . 
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I shall widve the objection against the Apocrypha not being 
canonical. Although since it is not so^ it is proper to ex- 
clude it from our Bibles, yet this has been so very late a re- 
solution, that its total rejectum conges rather a bad 
grace from us, if we will not allow it tp gsyie us any instruc- 
tion at all. It is t(K> presuming^.ipteflectii<w on the Reform- 
ed Church to say, that tiie Book wd^ich continued so long in 
the Bibles of our fathers, and was read from their pulpits, 
is unworthy of the least credit, because not of equal au- 
thenticity Of ^^'titxthority with the*01d« ai^^ew Testaments ; 
but ftids noe^^ecord of which we need w^afraid in the pre- 
sent ingjuiry.* 

* In tl^ diapter mentioned, we read <A* a battle fought by 

the Jews about one hundred and sixty-four years before 
Christ. After the engagement, it was discovered that some 
of the soldiers who were slain on the side of tiie Jews, had 
couce^d things couseprated to idols, and forbidden by their 
laws. To remove this stain, a sum of money was collected 
and sent to Jerusalem as a sin-offering by their General*— 
“ doing therein very well and honestly in that he wa^ mind- 
ful the reeurrectton.\ For if hs hiud hoped that they 
that were slain should h^ve risen it had been super- 

fluous and vain to pray for thq dead. And also in that 'be 
percei\ ed that there wa^ great fa\ our laid up for those that 
died godly, it was a hol||||h>d good thought. Whereupon he 
made a reconciliation for the dead, that they might be deli- 
vered from sm.” 

This passage is so far from countenancing the uotioii, that 
the spirits of those who have died in sin can be relieved from 
the 'Sufferings which they are imagined to endure in the in- 

* In the Articles of the (JIfaurOh of England, it is said wllh ragard to the 
Apocryphal wntwgs, that— like Church doth ivad them for example of life, 
and instruction of manners; but yet doth it not apply them to establish any 
doctrine ” 

If Wben Ronktm Cadiolic dirmes quote this text, they generally make it a 
Atflb ths ym sense o^ Ihett 

qpotanoiis eiXtig w«tli-^‘^,38Bhemn yJor.W^Ilin^l^SWS^ * 
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termediate state, that the contrary is clearly implied ; for 
the historian remarks, that if Judas had hot hoped that 
they which were slaih should Jutve tisen agamy it had been 
superfiuois and rain to pray for the dead.” The object of 
the sin-oflFefing knd prayers, fherefore, was not to deliver the 
souls of the slain from t)M pains of Purgatory, but to make 
an atonement and reconciliation for them^ that they might be 
pardoned in the day of the resurrection y when the judgment 
is to be held. 

Our Saviour’s dl^ceut iifto tiell is greatlj^ ^rusted to for 
proving Purgatory. Those passages which trdiate ^v«it in 
the Bible have already been explained^^i perfect ac^^rdance 
with a Middle State which cannot be' a purgatorl^ one. 
Hades in these places has been translated by Papists to mean 
hell — -purgatory y and a mansion they call Limbus pafymm } 
the latter, a fancied region in the vicinity of the hell of tor- 
ments, believed by some to be the place where the ^p uls of 
the saints and patriarchs were confined previous to fhe death 
of our Lord, and out of which he delivered them when his 
soul went to the world of spirits and while his body lay 
dead. Limbus ov^Lyi^nbus is not a word to be found cither 
in Scripture or in the "^orks of the oldest Fathers of the 
church. It is confo\mded generally with Purgatory ; whe- 
ther properly or not, I cannot s^ but those who cannot 
prove them to be the same placer sometimes suspect that 
they are so. In the Douay Exposition of the Creed it is 
asked — “ Did Christ not descend into Purgatory to free such 
as were there ? 

Ans. It is most probable he did, according to the first 
of St. Peter iii. 19, 20.” 

In The General CatechmUy Limbo is thus explained - 

“ Quest. Where did Christ’s soul go to after death ? 

Ans. It descended into hell. fApp. Creed.) 

Quest, t>id Christ’s soul descend into the hell of the 
damned ? ' , 

ifest called 
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Ana. Thfi souls of the saints who dietj before Christ. 

» ** Qaa^r/. Why did Christ descend into Limbo ? 

** Ana. St. Peter says to preach to the spirits ^halj were in 
prison ; that is^ to announce to them in prison the joyful 
tidings of thejr redemption. 1 iii. 9. 

Queat. Why did not the souls or the saints who died be- 
fore Christ go to heaven immediately )(d)ter their death ? 

Ana. Becanse heaven was shut againet them by the ain 
of our first^arc^tSj and could not be oj^ped to any but by 
the death o^Christ. 

tinea/, ^^en did ‘the souls of the saints who died be- 
fore Chris,t -go to hcMven ? 

When Christ ascended into heaven.*’* 

These two Roman Catholic authorities seem evidently at 
variance. The one believes the Hadea of St. Peter to be 
Purgatory, which last, by all accounts, is far from a quiet 
situatiSst^^ — ^u'hile the other thinks Hadea is the same as 
Limbo, which is described aa a place of real, the residence 
of the Old Testament saints. It is not easy to argue from 
such premises. 

Dr. Watts adverts to the above bel^jf^ follows : — r“ Some 
of the ancients w-ere of opinion, thpt *t|te souls of the fathers, 
before the ascension of Christ, w’ere nol^ admitted into the 
Holy of Holies, or the ^^issful vision of Christ, but th^ it 
was our great High Priest, at his ascent to the throne, who 
led the way thither j he rent the veil of the lower heaven. 


* To confuse our notions of this place still more, one traditional doctrine 
of the Homan Church inculcates the belief that Limbo still subsists, and is 
now allotted as an eternal habitation for the souls of all those children who 
have died unbaptised. The time when baptism became absolutely necessary 
even to children, as a qualihcation for heaven, is not said, or whether those 
are to gam admission who lived under the law of the Old Testament which 
did not require baptism, but another rite instead of All children die in 
consequence of original sin continuing its taint upon mankind, but a punislv- 
ment after death was never threatened, as .before observed, except on sinners 
ik^heir own right. All child t^W hatever, in this view^ are idpless, and our Sir 

Sc« a« to lar«»t4e oh tho OfaMk. R«|, 

to the of ^ Vui. n. p. Mbl 
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and carried Mdth l^im tiie armies of patriarchal saints into 
some upper and brighter, and more joyful regions, whereas, 
before, were only admitted into a state of peace and 
rest. Vi^'hMher^this be so or not, the &:ripture does not 
sufficiently declare : but ^^hatsoever region of heaven they 
T#Bre placed in, we may-W'Well assui^d, from the verj*^ na- 
ture of things, that' such transactions as the triumphant as- 
cent of Christ, could never pass through an^ of the upper 
worlds without ed|ati^ng tfae knowledge Wfd'lbe joy of the 
blessed inhabitantilf* 

Theie- is here a good deal of confusion hy^WHh W. *"The 
place of peace and UBSt where the separate souKipf jl^e Fa- 
thers reposed in consciousness and a certain degred^lf bliss, 
must have been visited by the separate soul of our Lprd, v’'hen 
his body was in the tomb ; as their souls had gone thither 
on their respective deaths j and there never was any belief 
that when our Lord took his final leave of the earthj^, a vi- 
sible form, and ascended from it in sight of his followers, 
thid; he visited any of the tipper worlds in passing, though 
it may have been tbgit he did so. By “ upper worUk” Dr. 
W. must have meanjb$Bome of the sbirs or planets, for w^ 
know of none else, eueepf the place called the third heaven, 
of which we can form but little idea. Our Lord's inter- 
view- with the spirits in prison or i|g Hades, or indeed with 
any separate spirits departed from mortal bodies, (wherever 
they retire to,) was while his own body lay dead. Dr. W. 
seems to suppose this interview was in one of the mansions 
where the souls of the Fathers rested. The Scripture desig- 
nates but one general place, as that which his soul went to, 
which nevertheless has been described by many different di- 
vines, so as to have^t^c distinct situations : Xst, The Hell of 
everlasting torments. 2(f, Purgatojry, a place of temporary 
punishment for the sake of purification. 3d’, Limbus, a place 
of Mstfor the soffis-of the Fathers, such as Abraham, Moses, 
&c. Ath, Paradise, considered the ^me as the Heaven i^f 
HeaviMis. And, lastly, a place uMfer the general denomi- 
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nation of Hadety containing the souls 1>oth of the righteous 
and the ;^icked, although in separate jutoations of it^ in its 
Paradise or Tartarus ; all, however^" being there a8„W a place 
of safe custody. Which of these is most eciiptur^'my read- 
ers will now be enabled to judges 

Our Lord described the sou} eii^hraham as in paxadkM^ 
and spoke of other souls being carried .thither inunediately 
on death r he.^ld the dying robbery ^iSl he himself was 
going to th^pl^Eipxe place on that.veigr^d^^ and would take 
his fellow-ayplrer with him as a for his faith. 

The llomaii'^hurch insists that Paradise iS a name for the 
mansidp*;^ reward in the highest heavens, and yet if her 
Limbo cdistained the souls of the fathers at the time Christ 
was alii^ as a man, it must have been the same as his Para- 
dise, or Abraham’s bosom, a place of rest and happiness. 
I cannot discover with certainty whether Purgatory is be- 
lieved\ib ^^ve existed at the same time as Limbo, or before 
our LoM'fi death, or whether it was then substituted for the 
other, as authorities (such as they are) differ; but the ad- 
missioSof such a state as Limbo having once existed for se- 
parate spirits, is anifdmission that a 9}iddle place of rest out 
of heaven did, up to the resurrectioftnf our Lord, receive 
souls, and was exactly such as I have endeavoured to prove 
paradise to be, if Limbit is understood simply as amii^e 
region of happy retirement for the saints during a limited 
time. 

If an intermediate place of rest for souls did thus once ex- 
ist, where is the intimation that it ceased to be ? And where 
is the revelation of the creation of Purgatory, if it only was 
instituted -after the resurrection of Christ? — In short, if 
Gehenna and Hades be both translated hM, with one mean- 
ing, and Purgatory and Limbo be all' jumbled together, 
while Paradise and the Highest Heavens are said to be one 
and the same place, there is no man can understand either 
of them in a consistent or rational manner. 

Bishop Pearson, in liis very learned Exposition of the 
Creed, proves from the writings of the most ancient of all 
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Uie J'atheirs^ ii^cbiiuw that they — were so far from 

believing tiiait tiie~ end of Christ’s descent into 1^ was to 
tramla,b;;.>^tl^ saints of old . into heaven^ that they thought 
them nOTHU} be jjijheai^i^yet, ^r ever^to be removed from 
that place in vmleh they.,^ere before Christ’s death, until 
the general resurrectipn. i^tibiecs, as we have also shown^ 
thought the Bosom of' AbM^am was not. in any place which 
could be termed hdl,;’’ (in the modem setme.*^ it,) and 
consequently covd4 ^<^ thiiS^‘that Christ sj^Pld therefore 
descend into heUvtri;driiver them which wen^^’ there,” 

It should be Temsmbered, however, that .the bodies of 
some saints did arise at the same time our Lord^S^^^y did, 
and consequently that their . souls must have rise. %me to 
them again, but when they had formerly lived, QX^ho they 
werCf we know nothing for certain. ' 

Bkhop Portevis, when entering on this subject begins 
with saying, that— ‘‘ There is no Scripture proof of!^|ptie ex- 
istence of Purgatory : heaven and hell we read of-perpetu- 
ally in the Bible, but Purgaftory we never meet with ; though 
surely, if there were such a place, Christ and his Apostles 
would not have concq||ed it from us.” This requires somo 
modification ; for thsro.is a third place mentioned as dis- 
tinctly as heaven and hell are, different from both\ and also 
from Purgatory. Sheol or iSaate^will answer to none of 
these places, as has been amply shown. 

In The End of Reliyious Controversy, (the author remarks, 
in answer to the above argument of Bishop Porteus, that nei- 
ther does the Scripture command us to keep the^ret day of 
the week, but the eerenthy which was hallowed by Godiiim- 
self. This, however, is no answer at all, for Protestants do 
not assert, that they have any direct scriptural authority for 
giving up the Sabbath held sacred under the law, and sub- 
stituting another day in its stead, — at least if any do, it 
must be without due investigation ; but the whole Christian 
world have, with one consent, thought it right to change 
the day which, was held sacred Jews, to that one 

whi^reon our great Master arose fromT the dead, and the pro- 
priety of doing this has never been a matter of dispute 
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among Christians. The timo of a mere 

earthly -^servance, ' without divaiiti^'authorit^, Ib very differ- 
ent from instituting such a place as Pii^Mory mttoout a 
scriptural revelation. If they are’ admitti^^ to tiP^arailel 
cases^ then it is -in a manner allowing that 'Negatory has no 
authority from the holy writin^^ and a' giving np of any 
proof froiti ihem'^of its reality.* - -Bilt "Dv.* Milnetf insists 
that Pmgdtcj^iris recognised 'in ^riptdre, and 4n order to 
prove ity eim the passage alrfeid|f dsnsideved from Macca- 
bees. The ^^t proof which he bringi^%d%iB aid, as evidence 
of the fiery* legion now existing and tormenting sinners till 
they b($i6roe ^sinless, -is what St. Paul •Writes to the Corin- 
thianSi’^ the Lttrd'] shall be revealed by fire j 

and the., fire shall trjr'every man*s work of what sort it is. 
:lf any man’s work abide’. . * . he shall receive •a reward. .... 
but he himself shall be saved.; yet so as by fire.”t Here, 
whatielliif nature the fire spoken of, or its operation be, it 
is . as plaM as '^oi'ds can showy that" it is* not to come on sin- 
ners, or anyother persons tUl tfSe dag of the Lord, .end no- 
thing i^n b« more clear than that this day is the sarnie with 
*the last day of the .earth, (as we liOi|ii|^*Bee it,) or the time of 
judgment^when, as we read in othei^places, the world is to 
be wrapt in flames. J; 

> . . . 7-^ , : 

* The Apostles met for prayer on the first day of the weel!^,(oiir Sunday,') 
a^,'that on which Christ arose from the dead ; but we have no evidence that 
they hallowed it by' wholly abstaihing from labour, or recoitimending this to 
be done, or that they gave up the observance of the .fewish Sabbath on the 
seventh day, ( Saturday,) as the one whereon the Cseatpr rested from his 
work'; The fact itself, of the earliest Christians meeting fo^ prayer on the 
first day, do^ not prove that they also sanctified it by doing no manner of 
work, as was ordered by God with respect to another day ; for the English 
and Homan Churches also*meet on certain days besides Sunday, to com. 
memorate important events connected with velipon,— to keep in grateful re- 
mertibrance' those martyrs-and defenders of Chri^ianity who were God’s in- 
struments for establishing and transmitting the Gospel to us, and in order 
tljat we may imitate their steadfastness ; .but on the days alluded to, the ordi- 
nary businesses of life are a|^o pursued as usual. Those of the Presbyterian 
communion likewise assemli^for prayer on 'common iilorking days. The 
hallowing of Sunday, as we now observe it, was of a mucK laiteir date than the 
Apostolic age. 

t 1 Cor. iii. 13—1.5. \ See 2 Pet. iii. 10—12. 
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Ady idlosioft In tH<HSct!|pttt»e8 to the purification of our 
natures by fire> in the first^laee, therefore, has no fefetence 
to the^ U^rmediate state inhabited by tiie souls only; and 
in the w^have no evidence that as far as St. Paul 

meant to allude s the renovation of man, or to his trial at 
the last day, he meant hii'iwords to be taheu in so literal a 
sense as to imply that fire was to be tho^ means for either 
proving or saving him. His words, too^- ar^Htbat the fire 
shall try every man’s Woii^l-s-mow this (pafinjiijl be applied 
solely to purgatoriidifires, for it is only a faviMj^d few who 
are said to be carried to Purgatory, in comparison with the 
numbers of those who (the Roman Cathdfics imagifii ^^ e or- 
dered off to hell at once, as too bad and hopelesii^Hie ever 
made better. * They would fain lead usio infer, that St. Paul 
was mistaken in affirming these flames were not to burst forth* 
till the day of the Lord, butare at this moment in full opera- 
tion, and have been so since Purgatoiy was first estlf||f|lhed. 
The fondness for metaphor among the sacred waiters was 
carried to a g^eat length ffbm the common usage of their 
times ; and here, in os far as purification of suiful cffatures 
is spoken of, St. Pauk^ldidently took his .simile from fire re- 
fining metallic ores,--4»parating the pure metal from the 
dross, which he nattiralljr applied to illustrate the regenera- 
tion or purification produced by tiuKcgrace of God upon us. 
The only faijr question even as to our ultimate purification 
in both parts of our nature — ^body md apal— must bej— 
the Apostle speak metaphorically or not of what is to hap- 
pen to us at the day of judgment ? Does he compare the all- 
searching power of God to that which fire exercises *Sver 
the ores subjected to it, when it makes the metal ■flow out ? 
or does he speak of an actual flame to purify us then in a 
similar manner ? The dmHe^ if it be allowed to be one, is 
beautiful and appropriate, and seems to me as much a me- 
taphor as the assertion that all flesh is grass,** or that our 
God is a consuming %r.e,t or where it is said, that return- 
ing good for. evil heaps coaU of an adversary’s 
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head,* or where the saints Bkving washed 

their garments white in the.'JUotra'iSf the Liamb.t Who 
does not in these instances understand mecel^^ th^life is 
transients and easily withered or cut downi^H^hat ’^mll is as. 
powerful as fire, as resistless as a consumingmame ; that be>^ 
nefits in return for injuries are nearly as hard to bear as fire 
placed, upon the h^ad ; and that the blood of our Saviour 
being offered up as an atonement fbr sin) all who believe on 
him shall ha^ their #ins forgiven. Be St, Paul’s words, 
however, intei^^a^ed as they may, it is .di^iV^they do not ap- 
ply to a state jiow subsisting,' unless it can be said that the 
day of ^^'Lord is also comey and the end of the world. 

Becaiise^t is written, that sin against the Holy Qhost 
shall not be forgiveny either in this world or in that which 
is to come, it is inferred by the Chprch of Rome, that the 
world here referred to must be her Purgatory ; which ipse 
dixit shilldoea not attempt to prove by any other argument, 
than that% can be neither heaven nor hell, because when 
we get to the first, we shall n^ed tto farther forgiveness, and 
when csHt into hell, we are past all mercy,' as far as we can 
find from the Bible. Were it eveh pi|^rcid that souls were 
decisively forgiven or held unpardonable before the judge- 
ment, it would not be establishing Purgatory, but that this 
was, while they were committed to Hades, To OKUiry candid 
mind the assertion that sin against the Holy Ghoib shall not 
be forgiven either in diis world or in that which is to come, 
must denote the impossibility of its being ever forgiven— 
and not certainly, that it may be pardoned in some state or 
condition different from * either this world or the world to 
come. When our Lord said to any person on earth- — thy 
sins be forgiven thee,” he did not think it necessary (in or- 
der to complete tlieir being truly freed from their guilt) to 
make them undergo any accompanying or purifying toiment 
by fire, or any other mode, and it. does not appear from 
Scripture, that any was considered requisite to entirely free 
them from all previous .^a&ilt. The gift was. free, and the 


* Rom. xii. 20. 
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word whidi <A«millipiil^ pardoil, was, no doubt, suf- 
ficient for tbeir should be attended to, that 

in ull.tiiese instances, the persons so forgiven,- were left still 
in tiiffllk>rld df .temptation, and might sin again, 4o which* 
the previous forgiveness might not extend, for the sins 
which 4a«f ccMnmitted, only were referred to. To one 
who was thus pardoned, our Lord sah|^v^^^ go and $in no 
more,** and St. Padl, after being: in a ifioet tqarfeed and di- 
rect manner called by God to 1 
the possibility of liia becoming 
vered in constant diligence and 
be saved if he faiitted not. After death *we are Jibber ex- 
posed to temptation nor liable to sip j so one pabn^, t^en, 
may be sufilcient for purifying us for- heaven. Christ has 
power to forgive all the faults of his subjects, and who shall 
impute blame to those whom he shall forgive, or say that they 
are not pure whom he shall bless ? An earthly king^lMm only 
forgive offences against the law, but Christ is sov#eign also 
over the moral world, and has himself expiated the sins of 
those whom he may be pleased to admit to thehenelft of the 
sacrifice he made of hij|iidOttal life. . ** Blessed are they who^r 
iniquities areforgivenj'iaind whose sins are covered. Blessed 
is the man to whom thfe Lord will not itnpute sin.’-** It is 
evidently to such*^ that St. Paul alludes, when he says, Ac 
/Ao/ « dead ia freed from. «w,”t in some degree meaning, 
perhaps, not exposed to' it, and fortoer^in impossible. ’ 

In the Acts, it is said, that after Christ was crucified and 
slain, God raised Him up, “having loosed the pains of 
death ; because it was not possible -that he should be hold- 
en of it.*’$ In the Vulgate, the phrase — having loosed the 
pains of deaih, stands, “ sohitis doloribtts infemi” literally 
signifying^-^Ae paws of hell being loosed} which pains, the 
Roman Catholics apply to the separate spirits .therein con-' 
fined, on the undemtanding that infemi is to be held here 
the same as HadeSydr a middle state ; the same chapter ex- 
plicitly asserting that the soul of 'lyrist went to Hades on 


ye an Aji^ntlOjl^liiu^nowledged 
a cast|Mf:d^j;%illtes he perse- 
prayer, and oipy expected to 
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hi» death, and th^ proper un- 
doubtedly >eing a Middle S^e*, aigued that 

this state is- one where souls felt pain, and. out qf which our 
Lord delivered them,— copsequently it and 

the pain arose from fire ! 

In the original Greek of the Ne^ife Testhme^t, the word in 
question is Bwarost (^^nato»,) although in the Vulgate it is 
changed into inf emit* The one word is not intended to be a 
translation of Jthe:c4^r, but is a quite different one ; that in 
the Greek s^j^jii^es. and that in the Latin means the 

world below ; $he dispute being simply whether the Greek 
or the l^in version is to be held the most authentic. 

Rom^u^ts say — ^here is an evidence that our Saviour set 
open the gates to those who had completed their purifica- 
tion, and yet,, if these were the gates of Purgatory, how can 
they inako it agree with another doctrine of theirs, or what 
serais .)|||Qther doctrine, which says that the gates so opened 
were those of Limbo— a place of rest, which is inconsistent 
with pain. They argue, at one ^me, that tliis pain must 
have beiD' tormenting, as in the case of Dives, and that this 
is the prison to which our Lord j^fllu^d when he said that 
the debtor should not come, out untif^^be had paid the utter- 
most farthing, quoting Calvin’s belief, that Christ’s soul 
descended into a hell of .torment, which has been shown to 
be unfounded, and believed to be so by the Roman Church, 
if We take her opinion to be us represented by the College 
of Douay. 

Bu:^ whatever reasonings may be founded on the phrase as 
it stahds in the Vulgate, a mere translation which this is, 
can be no authority against the Greek original from whence 
it was taken. If in any of the ancient copies of the Greek 
New Testament, the word Qavdrog is found to be a mistake, 
or at least, t^hat any of them justify the translation of itferm 
instead -of mortis, — the unseen world or Hades, instead of 
death, then the reading — ‘‘ the pains of\ell,*’ for the pains 
of death might have mo^weight. but as the fact stands, we 
must adhere to the origthal, and there can be no dispute, 
that there, eavarov signifies of death. 



aas cwmdered. 

In phrase is . also of the same 

iyqp i>ytj— — ** m.nnula chains or bands of death; 

and in^the Arabic, liberavit eum a doloribits ntorti$” — he 
wajs l^Hrated ff<|m the pains of death.* • 

We have been discussing- the meaning of one passage as 
it stands in the original, but there are|: |exts to be found in 
the Bible, which, in their original langinge, do speak of the 
pains of the invisible state, in reference, tp thii^wherein souls 
now are, and although these expresskms said meta- 
phorically to mean no more than the pdinii'df death, yet 

there is also a middle state in Hades, wherein, tbe^wicked 

spirits are confined, and must feel great mental Wd^ as has 
already been repeatedly admitted in the preceding pages. 
There are no pains, however, that we read of,, in that parar- 
dise where the souls of good men are now in the custody of 
God, and it is only the souls of such as these laBt|)||ir those 
who are destined to be ultimately saved, that the Roman 
Church believes are admitted into Purgatory to be cleansed 
of slight or venial sina. 

The sorrows of Hades are mentioned in Psaln|| 

xviii. 5. The pains, ofi^tSAeo^,— 'Psalms cxvi. 3. — “ In Hades 
being in torment,” &c. St. Luke xvi. 23. This last text 
clearly referring to the Tartarus of Hades, which was divi- 
ded frmn the happy state by an impassable gulf. Dives is 
not represented as praying that bis pains might be shorten- 
ed, his soul purified and admitted into heaven, — only that 
his torments might in some degree be mitigated for, a, time, 
and he seemed to have considered his condition as Mterly 
hopeless. Romanists admit this, but say he was in the hell 


♦ The whole text in the Greek we find to be as follows ; — 

'Op 6 Oc6t Aptartivt, \wrae rdr hStpaf rov Oapdrov, Koff 6 tloSk 'tfp bvpcarip 
KpartlBrn. dvrdp 'vn dvrov . — Which may be literally translated — Whom the 
Divinity raised up, ha^ttng broken asunder the bands of death, or having 
loosed, — put an end to, the pains of death, ;^ce it was not possible he could 
be "bound by it. 

Compare also Heb. ii. 11. “Thatthrough 'Beath be might destroy him who 
had the power (to Kp&ros) of death— that is— 4he devil." 
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of eternal doom, which the Je!ws i$ll^3d%rot hiillf6 understood 
from the pai'able, as has lalready been shown j as the heea^^ 
ers of this parable must have taken it, so must we, unless it 
can be thought that it was not intended to b^ndersWod by 
those to whom it was first addressed, but ot^ by those who 
were then unborn, and "not to be so for centuries, which is 
too improbable a exposition to be adopted. 

Although i^he sohYs of such good men as Abel, Abraham, 
Isaac, and J<U 3 i 9 t|-^- 4 nen whom God highly approved, and 
concerning wi|j(llif/Cln‘i8t expounded the Scriptures to mean 
that the MoitlEligh continued to be their God ; — although, 
I say, tl|#1aouls of these mfen were in rest and* safe keeping, 
yet itm^i^be inferred that they were in no state of tor- 
ment, out of which CHirist delivered them, if he did so at all 
in a literal ^ensc. But they continued under the power of 
death, one half of their nature being dissolved and in the 
tomb, '^ti|i|le He who was to crush the power of the Serpent 
had not achieved his victory— the- evil one who presided over 
that death which his wiles had blight -upon mankind re- 
mained hnconquercd ; but the monaeiit Chiist, of his own 
pqwer, left the state of soiils and.rbturfijed'to this- world, re- 
animating his body, then he truly ihight' be said to have 
burst the bands of death. After his ascension, we had then 
a mediator with the Father, and in this mediation the souls 
in Hades had an equal interest with those alive irf'the body, 
and may have even received the news more joyfully than 
their less enlightened brethren upon this. earth. 

Had-^the word Hades been in the Greek of the text quoted 
from wic Acts, instead of Thanatos — yet even Hades is some- 
times in the Scriptures put metaphorically to signify death, 
as we make use of grave, coffin, shroud, long home, &c. to 
express that a person is deceased. Tbe pains of Hades, 
therefore, had this really been the expression in the origi- 
nal, would only have meant the pains of death, and this ex- 
planation brings the passage to agree wit^others in the i^atne 
Record," which othcrwis^l would not do, and'consequcffitly' 
in auy^ia^r^ifw would^r misunderstood. 

As only bythe dptb of Oll»«t that even >imyof tiboee 
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good spirits^^^hen to bodies, shall enter heaven, 

hts death may therefore be truly ^‘aid to open the gates of 
heaven to them on their resurrection, but we have no autho- 
rity ftS^believittg that any separate* spirits of human kind are 
yet there. 

We are referred by Romanists tO thp opinion of several 
Protestant divines, who argue, that the^tormerits of hell are 
not to be literally eternal^ because, say the latter, frail man, 
bom with such a propensity to* do evil, cotd^.^dt so deeply 
offend a merciful God as to be doomed 1^ |dm io never end- 
ing ^amahmentj and all shall therefore after a.tljUie get to 
heaven. From such a doctrine, says the Romanl^atholic, 
hell, being but a tediporary place of punishment, is exactly 
a Purgatory. But the last is sdid to be a place now sub- 
sisting and tenanted^ whereas hell, in our ideas, and accord- 
ing to Scripture, is only to open its doors and j^lclose its 
terrors after the resurrection and judgment. As, however, 
the argument is founded ori the mere opinion of a few, from 
what appears insufficient grounds, I shall not fencer further 
on this point, thah observing, that we have only the sa^w 
authority and de^ee ■hf ii^surance of the eternity of heaven- 
ly joys, as we have Of the lasting torments of hell, and if 
there be reason to doubt the one, so is there also for disbe- 
lieving in ' the other, in as far as we rely on the words of 
Scripture. 

The doctrine of- the final salvation of the wicked is ex- 
pressly condemned in the 42d Article of Religion^ in the 
Creed of the Church of England,' a. d. 1552, but ^i^ue of 
her Cleirgy have nevertheless ventured to express their doubts. 
It ought always to be clearly understood that the hell here 
f^ken of is the Gkhenna of the Scriptures, the lake or fur- 
nace of fire, as it is metaphorically there called, not Hades 
nor TtOrtarUf. 

Ah objection against Purgatory has been' tdken from 
3i4-^h«fe it is ili^g^'If the tr?e feH* to the 
aoiith^ er-to thc north, in what^P^e'^voigriSC. R 
there it shaU 
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and can only be urged against it by those whd either do not 
consider it properly, or ido not understand it. The Roman 
Catholics distinctly lay down, that the fate of man is decided 
immediately on his death, — ^^vhether his eterpal doom shall 
be heaven or hell ; which decision they dd^hot endeavour 
by their prayers to alter. They never pray that those con- 
demned reprobates^ho they think are sent to hell, shall be 
released, and they thieve that a//, those who go to Purgatory 
arc ultiipate^ dei^tined for heaven; so the prayers of the 
Roman Chur^^e only directed to accelerate the purification 
of the souls Jhirgato^^ in order that they may sooner 
reach heayen. Or, I shall let a priest give his own answer 
to the dbie^ion drawn from this text. — “ Admitting that the 
Scripture .here speaks of the soul after death,- which indeed 
is highly probable, how does this make against Purgatory ? 
We believe that there are only two eternal states after death, 
viz. tho^fsde of glory, and the state of damnation. If the 
soul departs in the state of grace, it shall be for ever in that 
state, although it may have sonm .venial sins to satisfy for, 
which may ^r a while retard the coi^q|nmation of its hap- 
piness. If it dies in the state of . sin, and an enemy 

of God, it shall be for ever in tormentsJ^ are two ,ever- 

lastifig states, which may be meant by the 'north and south 
of the above text.”*^ I have noticed this - argument here 
only because it is generally used by Protestants in this con- 
troversy : had it been omitted, they might have thought I 
had overlooked an important reference. 

Thfj^most extraordinary part of the .doctrine of Purga- 
tory is the wonderful knowledge which the Roman Church 
pretends to have of what is doing there,, and the exact 
time necessary for the operation of itfij^purifying powers 
on every individual sinner. The heart of man can sin in 
its inmost recesses by its evil thoughts t as our Xiord as- 
su;:^ us^ ^^hat^erely to commit%in shall, be held 

adi not aceomplfshed^ Our nronlil 

> gf Ca^^te Frincipisii 
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guilt} therefdRsj can nnly* be known to God, who alone can 
search the heart, and judge even df actions from many cir- 
cumstances which men cannol. No mere man can decide on 
th6 good or evil thoughts of another, so as to pronounce (as 
the Papal Cb^ch does) on his exact turpitude ; for she 
pretends to know well the proper length of time which any 
spirit will require to be purified proper^, and of the effective 
number of masses and prayers neceswfry to shorten the 
otherwise requisite burning. 

As one illustration of the absurd consequences of a belief 
in the doctrines of Purgatory, may be menthined a late cu- 
rious Spanish lawsuit, arising out of the cirCumsJjmce of a 
rich man having left money to the Church, sufficient (at the 
usual rate) to purchase twelve thousand masses for his soul, 
being himself evidently of opinion that he stood a very bad 
chance. The Church gladly accepted the Avhole bequest, 
but demurred as to the labour required. In this edg^gency, 
those on whom the services paid for, more immediately fell, 
interceded with the Pope for a curtailment, and he, under 
his own hand, certified and declared that twelve ipasses would 
have the same effect as tWlve thousand — the truth of which, 
even we cannot doubt. So far, therefore, it was a clear case j 
but the heirs of the sinner claimed restitution on account of 
the stipulated wOrk not being performed. The Counsel for 
the Churdh argued, that the end or purpose being obtained, 
evidence of which he held in his hand — (the Pope’s infallible 
certificate) it came to the same thing«--the value, in short, 
was given in return for the money-i^tBe soul having actually 
got free in consequence of the twelve masses. His Holiness 
first determining the number of prayers which should be 
efficacious, without any pretended settlement of the question 
with the powers in^Purgatory itself, is almost too ridiculous 
even for Spanish credulity. If the holy Father could decide 
that tweb^e masses should be enough here, he might surely 
as easily have made one effect the puiposehj^^d^if iq,tbis 
instance— -why not in all ? If tj^Apimadi haa 
why go through eyen one such dll^ony ? She ipMst ime 
authbiil^to give a passport fbr heaven at'^opdl, -she 
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takes the purifying of souls so 9 i^mplete]||S||^n her 
power, since so little fo depend on f^ii* o'^p ih^i- 

tude, and when masses appear to purge from sin more than 
the unseen flames. How such documents could he forwarded 
to the departed soul, or how taken along it, they do not 
pretend to show, but they certainly ought to be able to do so 
who arc acquainted with how they receive the daily bulletin 
of purgatorial an^pls and departures. Perhaps the trans- 
mission might be made in some equally feasible mode as 
that by whi^l^J^e ancients sent a piece of silver to Charon 
for ferryingj^elf . ghosts over the Styx — putting the money 
into the mouth bf the corpse, to the great satisfaction, most 
likely,,^qi|, those who swathed it uj) ! * 


When a soul departs from this life, its journey is unseen by 
mortal eyes, and yet the Popish Clergy wish it to be believed 
that evesnr one of them knows the very road which each soul 
takes n^its appointed place ; — ^whether they direct their 
course to the highest heaven, to hell, or to purgatory, that 
measures may be taken accordingly ! Those who go to' the two 
first, require no prayers, as they are supposed, at their eter- 
nal destination, as completely h^py or miserable as possi- 
ble, and as having attained to their final reward or punish- 
ment. It is only the souls who are obliged to take Purga- 
tory on their way to heaven, that hav'e any occ^ion for as- 
sistance by prayers from the earth. I confess myself un- 
able to discover, or^^^en to fancy how all this is found out 
by those who insist they know it, if it is not in some of the 
ways 1 shall presently iiibtice. 

In Hishop Hall’s 38th Sermon, we find it afiirmed, the 
Romanists had a belief, that on the day their saint, Thomas 
a Becket, died, 3033 in all the world also jf whereof 

' 'IW'"— ' — ■ 

* The before mentioned lawsuit is detailed in The Sun newspaper of 3d 
Feb. 1832. No Roman Catholic will venture to ui^e its being there mis- 
reported, from any fundamental part of the case 'being impossible to have 
happened, else he would mal^^ fiital admission for the doctrine of his 
church on the subject. 

t Such a general and accurate census of those who tlien died, of course 

Y 
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3000 went to j^ell, 30 to purgatory, and only 3 to heaven, 
among which last was their saint. ,§omc may perhaps dis- 
claim such accuracy, but it would be nowise extraordinary, 
if these facts were known at all. If they admit that very 
few go to heaven immediately on death, and but a small 
proportion of those wdio die are w'orthy to be purified in pur- 
gatory, how come they to know’, with any approach to cer- 
tainty, those who do go either to heaven, pUfj^tory, or hell ? — 
of all wliich they ought to be very sure, before they take the 
trouble of saying masses for them, or consj^eripg them in a 
hopeless situation. They w'ill admit the imitjy^^ of praying 
for those whom they believe so favoured as to gain admit- 
tance into heaven on their deaths ; and as to the multitude 
w’ho have gone to hell, the greatest favour they could do to 
them, in the first place, w’ould be to pray them into Purga- 
tory. From no attempts, however, being made to liberate 
souls from hell, w’e may perhaps conclude cither that the 
Romanists think prayers for such souls would be io very 
little purpose, (supposing for a moment there are any in it,) 
or that they do not believe any go there but those who are 
without the pale of their church, and so not worth taking 
out. 

The following is the copy i>f a paper stuck up some years 
ago in the principal churches of Madrid ; — 

“ The sacred and royal Monte de Piedad of Madrid, has 
relieved from Purgatory, since its establisment in 1721 till 
November, 1826, 

1,030,395 souls, at an expense of . ;61,720,437 

11,402 do. from Nov. 1, 1826, id Nov. 1827, ,1'^,276 

1,041,797 jei,734,7a3 

The number of maases celebrated to accomplish this pious 
work, was 558,9217 consequently each soul cost 1^ masses, 
or thirty-four shillings and fourpence” ! 

This is .the medium rate at which a soul may be saved out 


must hav6 been made up from supeniatufallliHurns ■, nothing less could have 
;irc(unplished it. 
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of Purgatory, but, in particular iiistanccsf^sp must, without 
doubt, depend upon thig deepnesa of individual guilt, and be 
paid for accordingly ; more masses being of course reqiured 
in some cases than in others. The above must be acknow- 
ledged to be great seeming accuracy in the mode of keeping 
these accounts, but even if a Pope should certify them to be 
correctly taken down from the ledgers of the church, from 
the most aiithen<|li^* list of arrivals,’' — still, the qricstion may 
be asked — ^how came his Holiness to know the truth of any 
part, but thift nihnber of masses, the money paid for them, 
and the intentiOk (which Protestants think very doubtful) 
with which they were said ? 

We tnay stand fairly excused here for withholding our be- 
lief from the assertion of any man’s being acquainted with 
things which are unseejj by him, and belonging entirely to 
the spiritual u’^orld, until proof is brought that they are re- 
vejded by supernatural agency, or by God himself, us he of 
old matle communications to mankind. As Purgatory (were 
it actually to exist) must be at a great distance from us, and 
is out of sight and hearing, it seems undeniable, that in order 
to know what is doing in it, there must be some such mode 
of communication from it to each individual priest, as they 
cannot learn by intuition Avhat they assert a knoAvledgc re- 
garding. If divine revelation, then, is the only way they 
can possibly acquire such a knowledge, how is this impart- 
ed ? Is it in dreams, or when awake, that they hear voices 
of unseen beings, or do they visibly receive angelic couriers ? 
If they can prove, or render probable the direct inspiration 
of God, special messef^gers, dreams, voices, or other super- 
natural way in which they gain their information, no one 
for a moment, who believed them, could doubt the existence 
of Purgatory, and that the news was ti|pe of what was do- 
ing there j but to insist that they know what is neither to 
be seen nor heard by mortal men in a natural manner, re- 
quires some supernatural intercourse to be credited. If none 
of these is the real way in which they are made acquainted 
with these things, let 4^m declare it, and not leave us in 
doubt any longer ; for a single message from Purgatory, or 

Y 2 
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the other places^j^poken of, would, if properly authenticated, 
make more converts to their faith, than any mere arguments 
or expositions they ct>uld use. They profess an anxiety to 
make converts, and if it is so, it must appear very unaccount- 
able their keeping secret what must produce immediate con- 
viction in others. Their silence on this not only prevents 
Protestants joining in the belief, but furnislies them with 
good grounds for esteeming the A\ hole th aag y got up for the 
temporal benefits of the church which cherishes it. They 
might, indeed, as Avell bid us credit, on their bat^ assertion, 
that they knew Avhat was doing in the mdan Ji^aaid if they 
did, many would rather believe them than that they knew 
Avhat is going on in a place so completely out of s%ht as 
Purgatory. 

Among the legends of the Church of Rome, the necessity 
of a belief in spiritual couriers had not been entirely forgot- 
ten to be referred to, but there are none of a regular post. 
We are told, indeed, of extraordinary messengers now and 
then as having arrived in haste, but it generally was on their 
private bxisiness, being the souls of men themselves, who 
are said to have on emergencies come back on a short leave 
of absence, in visifi^ forms like their former selves, or at 
least with audible voices, to demand the masses Avhich were 
to shorten their purgation, or to bear witness to the efficacy 
of those which had been said towards expediting their pro- 
gress to heaven ! ! * 

The doctrine of Purgatory was concocted and received at 
first into the church in an age of the blindest ignorance and 
superstition, which has been since* the beginning of the 
Christian era. It continued to flourish unquestioned when 
mental darkness in a great degree overspread the earth, 
while the ScriptureaL where it was pretended to be found, 
were sealed up fronv all but the clergy, who waived anathe- 


* See some Monkish fables of tliis kind in Picart’s Diss. on the Chris. 
Religion according to the principles of the Itopian Catholics, CPol. II. p. 98.) 
and such are slill. to be found in many Popm religious works in present cir- 
culation. 
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Disbeli^ in Purgatory by a Pope. 

mas in one hand, with* absolutions and passports to heaven 
in the other, as the infallible standards of their power : with 
torture at their command for the body while on earth, and 
imaginary fire under their control for the soul when it 
escaped them here, they were enabled to enforce a belief 
that they ruled in the unseen world of sepai'atc spirits as 
absolutely as thii^ did in this sublunary sphere, knowing 
equally well (if their own words were to be taken) what is 
doing in both.' * In the hidden dungeons of the fearful In- 
quisition, ther^were unanswerable arguments shown and 
enforced upon trembling disbelievers, but not always so 
strongly as to convince when the light of day again shone 
upon tliese unfortunate victims of the most diabolical cruel- 
ty.* 

Even a Pope could not help disbelieving in the Purgatory 
of his church, as we find from a Roman Catholic author, 
Du Pin, de Antiqua Ecclesue Disciplina Dissert aiiones Histo~ 
ricae, where an account is given of Pope John XXII. as a 
great assertor of the doctrine of a middle state, yet not a 
purgatorial one. It is true, Du Pin calls it an error of his 
Holiness, and tells us that he retracte<I^t at the solicitation 
of his friends, when he was dying, yet this author owns that 
the Pope was once well persuaded of the truth of his belief, 
that the middle state of souls was quite different from their 
being in such a place as Purgatory is described, and that he 
was once at great pains to propagate his own ideas of it, but 


* To try and to execute a living man for heresy, real or pretended, was 
not held to be the extent of their powers ; for they impiously assumed the 
office of the Divine Judge, and tried men aftc?' they were dead I ! If found 
guilty, (no difficult matter, when none durst contract the Holy Inquisition,) 
their effigies and their bones, if procurable, were ' burned, and (a very im- 
portant part of the sentence) their property left behind was confiscated for 
the use of the Church, whose members were the accusers, judges, and sharers 
in the profits of conviction of those whose souls are probably in paradise ! 
The force of human folly, or laiwless rapacity and impiety could scarcely go 
farther. Shall we join a Church, then, which insists on such credulity and 
sucli doctrines, as she insidiously advises us to do 1 God forbid ! 

Sec Plcart's Hist. Memoirs relating; to the Inquisition. 
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M'as very iiiuc]i opposed in his endeavours. No wonder timt 
he was 80, for the adoption of his opinions would have lost 
to the church the gains they made by the deceit. From the 
form of this Pope’s retraction, as given by the same author, 
he does not seem to have altered his opinion much, or at 
least it appears that he was very doubtful and suspicious of 
the new light which his friends had giv^him. The form 
begins thus ; “ Et si forsan ” — and if perhaps, &c. which 
shows that he was far from positive that he:lbi§lieved wrong, 
but if it should prove that he had, why then his Holiness 
retracted expressly. 

Those who believe in the doctrines of the Papal “Church, 
and fully credit its influence in Purgatory, must feel much 
surprised that its Head on earth, the sovereign Pontiff him- 
self, should be held to go there at all, hou’ever short time 
he staid. Can they who claim the power of taking all 
others out, not have suflicient interest to pray their own 
souls past it, or out in a moment when actually there ? — 
when, without question, their supplications would far sur- 
pass in fervency all those they ever offered up from St. 
Peter’s for the souls of any of their flock. We hear of Hiffh 
Masses being said long after a Pope’s death for the benefit of 
his soul, by those who would certainly never think of praying 
for the spirits of the blest whom they believed to be in hea- 
ven, and at the height of their glory and reward, — so unless 
a Pope be made a saint, we must infer that his successor 
should direct all good Catholics to assist his progress by their 
prayers and masses. . ‘ 

There have been many Papists, (though few of late years,) 
who have died, and have been believed to have gone regu- 
larly to Purgatory, ^een prayed out in due course, without 
any suspicion of tlroir having been saints all the while j 
which fact has been only discovered many years after, when 
a regular and solemn investigation established it, and a ca- 
nonization transferred their names to the Roman Calendar 
with all due honour ! Now, if they" really were saints^ they 
must have gone straight to heaven on their deaths, according 
to the Pa])al Creed, which was not discovered for sometimes a 
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hundred years or more. Therefore, while praying souls 
from Purgatory, the Roman Church show that they know 
not whether these be there or not.* 

If events in the spiritual world are known upon earth to 
the Roman Church, the Pope, as head of it, should be the 
person best acquainted with it, yet in the case of Pope John, 
we have an instg|^e where no supernatural proof was given 
of the reality of Purgatory, and even still they do not pre- 
tend to such' ah assurance of their doctrine. At their courts 
held to determine whether a man has been a saint or not, 
a variety of opinions are entertained, a number of witnesses 
and records examined, proofs weighed — the soul in question 
having a professional advocate, and the devil is allowed an- 
other in opposition ! ! The balance of testimony is decided 
on at last, and. the claim either allowed or refused, — ^proving 
incontestibly by their own showing, that they did not know 
where his soul had gone at death. Yet they come from 
such deliberations and gravely tell us, we may depend on 
their word that they do know the exact path each soul takes 
on its departure, and how long each one ought to be in its 
purification when it goes into Purgatoiry — ^how long they all 
actually do stay, and also the precise period which their 
masses make shorter the time ! ! ‘‘ Credat Judaeus Apella ! ” 
If we admit, however, that saints go direct to paradise, and 
that many who are to be finally admitted are not to be at 
once allowed to enter into a state of happiness, how comes 
it that the latter case is never intimated in Scripture ? Nay, 
if it be true, the parable of the rich man and Lazarus has 

* There is a Court which decides oij the canonization of saints, consisting 
of eight Cardinals and a Secretary, subject to the review of the Pope and the 
whole Conclave. It is a maxim not to enter inquiry in any case, un- 

til the person suspected of having been a saint has been dead at least fifty 
years, in order that none of his relations may be induced to give false testi- 
mony for the honour which a favourable decision would do them, oi, in the 
language of the Vatican, declaring a deceased man a beatified soul. The re- 
quisites are martyrdom, undisputed miracles, virtuous lives, &c. This open- 
ly depending on human testimony, in such a matter, is an undeniable proof 
that they know nothing about the fate of souls after death. 

See Picart's Ceremonies and Religions Customs. 
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no foundation whatever in truth and nature. The poor man 
must'he understood to have been good, but there is nothing 
said of him in the parable, from which we can infer that he 
was singularly so ; and he was no martyr. Yet when he 
died, he was carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom ! 
A Papist could show that this must have been a mistake, for 
that the soul of Lazarus must have been jprried to Limbus, 
and only to have been liberated from thence on the resurrec- 
tion of our Saviour j his being said to be takea to Abraham’s 
bosom was evidently intended to represent ihena^ral course 
of all good, or blessed souls after death, and where he was, 
there were Abraham’s and all the spirits of the ancient Fa- 
thers — in the Paradise of the Middle State. 

It is plain that the Apostles knew nothing of an interme- 
diate state of purification to good men, but believed that no 
sooner were the spirits of the good absent from their bodies 
than they were present with the Lord, — ^that must be to 
sity, (consistently with other passages,) would be then at 
all times conscious of the more immediate manifestations of 
his power, and see more clearly the scheme of redemption. 
His presence in these regions may also, at least, at times, 
cheer them, to calm their imj^atience for his open acknow- 
ledgment of them before an assembled world, when the 
trumpet shall proclaim the day of judgment,* 

If St. John knew of Purgatory, we know not what to 
make of his declaration in the Book of Revelation in parti- 
cular, when he says, — “ Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord, from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labours, and their works do follow 
them,” And this, he tells us,, he heard by a voice from hea- 
ven, saying unto him, “ Write.” But this declaration, in 


• According to the Book of Wisdom, (which is canonical at Rome,) "the 
souls of the feilliful are in the hand of God, and there shall no torment touch 
them.” Whereas, on the contrary, the souls of the righteous, (as in that 
class, however low down they must be,) for which the Church of Rome 
prays, are in torment excruciating, suffering the fire of purgatory, from which 
tlieir prayers and alms, &c. are intended to deliver them. 

Dishop Jolly's ChriatUn SstcriScr, p. 14!*, Nolo, 
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order to be reconcileable with the new doctrine which we 
liave been considering, (for it is new in comparison with the 
Christian Scriptures,) should have run thus ; “ Blessed are 
the dead who die in the Lord, hut not from hmceforth ; for 
they shall not rest from their labours, nor shall their works 
follow them, till by suffering the pains of Purgatory for a 
time, they shall purified, and thus fitted for dwelling 
with the sainted spirits who rest in peace and joy, and are 
represented as loudly expressing their happiness.” If this 
be a just interpretation of the communication from heaven, 
it affords poor consolation indeed under the trials and sor- 
rows of life to those who keep the commandments of God, 
and the faith in his Son. 

A belief in Purgatory rests mainly upon a preceding 
judgment, ■which we have already considered, and sho'wn to 
be without foundation. I call upon the Roman Clergy to 
sliow how they know or think that Christ is now sitting for 
the trials of departed souls, and how this is at all consistent 
M’ith their admission, that instead of judging any as yet. He 
is continuing to intercede for us, as our High Priest, with 
the Father ? 

Neither Scripture, tradition, nor reason, can here bring a 
reconciliation between Christ being at one and the same 
time judging and mediating. Let the advocates for Purga- 
tory answer this objection directly and unequivocally if they 
can. 

In Gallitzin’s Exposition of the Creed — after quoting the 
words — “ He ascended into heaven ; sits at the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty,” — it is said— ■“ there his me- 
rits are continually pleading in our behalf, there he is our 
High Priest for ever” — there he continually guides and 
protects his church, being with his minilters to the end of 
the world j protecting theifi against the spirit of error and 
darkness, according to his repeated, promises”* — *^F bom 
THENCE he shall come td judge the living and the dead”— 
“ to give everlasting life”- — “ and to punish,” &c.t 


• Matt, xxviii. — John xvi. 13, &c. 
t Defence of Catholic principles. 
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Conclusion as to Purgatory, 


It is perfectly scriptural that our Saviour now inediatcs, 
and that he shall continue to do so until the time for uni- 
versal trial, sentence, and execution. A previous judgment, 
therefore, is untrue, and so must Purgatory. 

From what has now been said, it must be clear that whe- 
ther a Middle State be admitted or nol^ there may be such 
a one as has been described, and still in nowise similar to 
the imfounded fancy of Purgatory. A belief in the one, 
therefore, does not imply a belief in the other, as they are 
quite different in the natures ascribed to them. The latter 
state has been here distinctly refuted on many grounds and 
considerations, some of which have never before been point- 
ed out, and a true view of the controversy rendered distinct 
to every capacity. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


A Critical Inquiry into die proper meaning of certain Hebrew and Greek 
words used in the Old and New Testaments, which clearly establish a 
Middle State. 


'riie bamc things uttered in Hebrew, and translated into another tongue, hare 
not the same force in them, and not only these things, but the Law it- 
self, and the Prophets, and the rest of the Books, have no small differ- 
ence when spoken in their own language. 

Prologue to Scelesiafticus, by an ancient unknown Author.* 


The doctrine of a Middle State may undeniably be established 
by a careful investigation into the meanings of several words 
made use of in Sacred Writ ; and, as far as 1 can find, none 
ever made the inquiry with a knowledge of the languages 
in which these hooks were first written, and with impartiality, 
but were satisfied that no’ other conclusion could be drawn 
from them. 

Those words I allude to are bww (SJieoI'f) (Gehin- 

nom) in the Hebrew; ‘A817S (Hades) and ycci'm (Gehenna). in 
the Greek. These words ought to be interpreted in perfect 
accordance with the context to which they stand related, and 
should be uniformly transMited by the same English words. 


* Taken also by Mr. Parkhurst, as a motto to his Hebrew Dictionary, 
i Spelt sometimes Shattl or Schc.ol in English letters, according as the He- 
brew is read with pr without the points ; in the same way, Keber is by some 
wriuen Kober. 
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The Iiifernal Regiom. 


It ought also to be attended to, whether the words in our 
versions nmo signify exactly the same as in the days when 
our translators first adopted them. 

Sheol is by many translators considered as synonymous 
with hellf as this latter word is now commonly used, and 
where it was too obvious that it must bear some other mean- 
ing, they render it tke grave, but it properly signifies the 
region or dwelling of the souls of the dead, which is the 
same as the place of the departed, because, as Bishop Horsley 
observes,* — “ the only general place of residence of the dead 
collectively, is that of the departed spirit.” This word is 
rendered into the Greek by (Hades) in the translation of 
the Old Testament from the original Hebrew into that lan- 
guage by the seventy two learned Jews (hence called the 
Septtiagint translation) about 250 years before the birth of 
Christ, and referred to by his apostles. Hades is now ac- 
knowledged by all the best scholars to refer exclusively to 
the unseen world of separate spirits, the truth of which, a 
very little consideration of the context in various places 
where the word is used, will clearly show must be its mean- 
ing. ». 

• It is well knovm that the word which we commonly trans- 
late hell is in the Latin Infemum. The Greek "abrfs (hades) 
is the same as {aides) which merely signifies a place 
out of sight, or invisible to us, as in Homer’s Iliad, A. 
“iioXXds S’ ’t^ifiovs yjnocits "ASSt jrpota^ei'.” Dispatched a great 
many heroic souls to Hades — and is therefore put to signify 
the common receptacle of the souls of all men, whether they 
be righteous or wicked. Thus the ancient Greeks understood 
the words *Aidtf9 and "o&jr, and they believed there were two 
receptacles in it, one for the good and another for the wicked. 

The Ely sian fields, according to the Pagan notion of them, 
were separated from Tartarus, o#the dwelling of the wicked, 
by such barriers as were not to be got over, and by a river 
of fire, which prevented all passage from one to the other jf 


• Commentary on Hosea, p, 200. See also Bishop Patrick on Genesis, 
chap. XXXV. f Virg. Aindl. Lib. vi. 
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The Infernal Regions. 

so in the Scripture account, there is a great gulf mentioned 
which separates those who are resting with Abraham from 
the wicked which are in Tartarus. In the Book of Wisdom, 
the wicked are represented as witnesses to the glory of good 
men. “ When they see him, they shall be vexed with humble 
feai*, and shall he amazed at his wonderful deliverance, and 
shall say within themselves. This is he whom we sometimes 
had in derision, and in a parable of reproach.” Some may 
think that this prophecy refers to heaven, and not to the 
middle state, but as in the eternal states the wicked are to 
be in outer darkness, it is not probable that they have those 
in view who are in heaven, and it is not revealed to us that 
this shall be the case, but we know that in Plades the good 
and bad shall see each other, they being in one general 
although divided place. 

Some of the greatest and most ancient of the Fathers of 
the Chidstian Church understood that Hades as used in 
Scripture meant the common receptacle of. d^arted spirits. 
Vossius gives us a full account of this matter in his Theses 
Theologicee et Historicte, printed at the Hague in 1658. In 
his Disjmtatio (ota. “ Of the departed souls,” he says that it 
is reasonable to believe that all saints go ad inferna to Hades j 
to a place of refreshment until the second coming of Christ. 
In the Commentaries on St. Peter’s Epistles, which are at- 
tributed to St. Ambrose, or to St. Athanasius, but certainly 
of a very early date, it is said upon the fifth chap, of the 
Epistle to the Romans, “ the good shall be in inferno sed 
supei'iori, in the higher hell, because they cannot ascend into 
heaven.” ' Now in this place, hell, or infemum, can be no 
other than that part of Hades into which the souls of the 
just are immediately carried on their death.* 


* It is more to ascertain the ancient meaning attached to vrords relating 
to the invisible state, than to show^e general opinions in the matter of the 
Fathers, that the present Chapter is directed, and these will be found to dif- 
fer considerably from' tlie sense in which we now understand them, but if we 
wish to know the true meaning of old writings, we must, of coui-se, investi- 
gate the sense which was intended by them when first written, or as near 
these times as possit^a, - Jt would be unfair to writers of, the present day to 
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Tims, to be in Hades, or apud infernos in the early days 
of Christianity, signified only the being in one or other of 
the receptacles of Hades, and this may be easily proved by 
many passages out of the primitive Fathers, such as Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, Basil, Athanasius, &c. and 
the greater part of them did not imagine that the souls of the 
righteous, even after our Lord’s resurrection, went up to the 
highest heavens, or indeed any higher than paradise, which 
they reckoned to be the highest place in Hades. 

Vossius affirms that the Fathers who maintained, some 
that the souls of the faithful go straight to heaven, and others 
that they go to Hades, do not really differ, for both meant 
no more than that such souls are happy after death, and those 
of the wicked miserable ; the happiest mansions in Hades 
must indeed be a heaven of happiness in comparison with 
this earth. None thought that either the righteous are so 
happy, or the wicked so miserable before the resurrection as 
they shall be after it, or that there are not degrees of happi- 
ness and misery in Hades. To say that the separate souls 
of all the good go direct to a heavenly state, meaning para- 
dise, is very different from intending to affirm that they go 
to the highest heaven,>*~at once- to the place of their everlast- 
ing reward. 

Perkins, in his Demonstration of the Problem, says, “ that 
the ancients generally assert that the faithful departed re- 
main out of heaven in -certain hidden receptacles without 
being allowed to see God until the day of judgment.” Now, 
these hidden receptacles are plainly Hades or irfemum. 

“We now come,” says Dr. Burnet, “ to treat of hell. By 
vthich word, the Christian authors understood the place and 
the state of the damned, and of men and demons, wicked 
and miserable. The Latins by their hell sometimes denote 


interpret their works five hundred years Ifence, by the sense alone which their 
words may have acquired after that time, and very difierent meanings are 
often attached at difierent periods to the same words. It should be remem- 
bered that the principal writings which w4 are now considering, are at least 
eighteen hundred years old, and were written in a di^KltCpk language from the 
version in which we arc used to read them by translsfigtit 
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the state of the dead in general, which the Greeks call ’abtfv 
(haden)f a state of absconding, or, if I may^call it so, of in- 
visibility, in which sense and signification it is used in the 
Sacred Writings, as by learned men has been abundantly 
shown. But use has obtained among many, that by the 
word hell, is imderstood the prison of miserable and wicked 
creatures, who are departed this life, and the place of, their 
punishment and their torment, and that in regions under us 
according to the acceptation of the word.”* 

In the works of Josephus, the Jewish historian,f there is 
a discourse addressed to the Greeks concerning Hades, illus- 
trative of the belief of the Jews relative to that place. As 
tliis will more fully confirm what has already been said of 
it, and prove tlie sense in which that people must have im- 
derstood our Saviour’s words on several remarkable occasions, 
1 shall quote from it what seems best calculated to explain 
these references. 

“ Now as to Hades, wherein the souls of the righteous 
and unrighteous arc detained, it is necessary to speak of it.” 
— “ This region is allotted as a place of custody for Souls, 
in which angels are appointed as guardians to them.” — ‘^The 
just are now indeed confined in Hades, but not in the same 
place wherein the unjust are confined.” — For there is one 
descent into this region, at whose gate we believe there 
stands an archangel with an host ; which gate when those 
pass through, that are conducted down by the angels appoint- 
ed over souls, they do not go the same way ; but the just 
lire guided io the right hand, and are led with hymns, sung hy 
the angels appointed over that place, into a region of light, 
in which the just have dwelt from the beginning of the world ; 
not constrained by necessity, but enjoying the prospect of 
the good things they see, and rejoicing in the expectation of 
those new enjoyments which will be peculiar to every one of 

, , .I ...Ita. . ■ . I . .> 

* J>c Statu Mortuorum, Translated in the text. 

t Josephus was born while Jesus Christ lived, and was, as he himself 
says, skilful in the knowledge of the sacred books of the prophets, being 
liiinself a priest,’ of a priest. 

See P* Hudson. 
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Thus, to be in Hades, or apud infernos in tlie early days 
of Christianity, signified only the being in one or other of 
the receptacles of Hades, and this may be easily proved by 
many passages out of the primitive Fathers, such as Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Origen, Eusebius, Basil, Athanasius, &c. and 
the greater part of them did not imagine that the souls of the 
righteous, even after our Lord*8 resurrection, went up to the 
highest heavens, or indeed any higher than paradise, which 
they reckoned to be the highest place in Hades. 

Vossius affirms that the Fathers who maintained, some 
thali the souls of the faithful go straight to heaven, and others 
that they go to Hades, do not really differ, for both meant 
no more than that such souls are happy after death, and those 
of the wicked miserable ; the happiest mansions in Hades 
must indeed be a heaven of happiness in comparison with 
this earth. None thought that either the righteous are so 
happy, or the wicked so miserable before the resurrection as 
they shall be after it, or that there are not degrees of happi- 
ness and misery in Hades. To say that the separate souls 
of all the good go direct to a heavenly state, meaning jporat- 
d&se, is very different &om intending to affirm that they go 
to the highest heaven, — at once to the place of their everlast- 
ing reward. 

Perkins, in his DemonslratUm of the Problem, says, “ that 
the ancients generally assert that the faithful departed re- 
main out of heaven in -certain hidden receptacles without 
being allowed to see God until tbe day of judgment.” Now, 
these hidden receptacles are plainly Hades or infemum. 

“ We now come,” says Dr. Burnet, “ to treat of heU. By 
xvhich word, the Christian authors understood the place and 
the state of the damned, and of men and demons, wicked 
and miserable. The Latins by their hell sometimes denote 


interpret their works five hundred years ifeice, by the sense alone which their 
words may have acquired after that time, and very different meanings are 
often attached at different periods to the same words. It should be remem* 
bered that the principal writings which w^ are now considering, are at least 
eighteen hundred years old, and were written in a diflRiie^t: language from the 
version in which we are used to read them by trans^atig^^^ 
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the (State of the dead in general, which the Grecku call ‘aftr^v 
(haden)y a (state of absconding, or, if I may^call it so, of in- 
visibility, in which sense and signification it is used in the 
Sacred Writings, as by learned men has been abundantly 
shown. But use has obtained among many, that by the 
word hell, is imderstood the prison of miserable and wicked 
creatures, who are departed this life, and the place of, their 
punishment and their torment, and that in regions under us 
according to the acceptation of the word.”* 

In the works of Josephus, the Jewish historian,t there is 
a discourse addressed to the Greeks concerning Hades, illus- 
trative of the belief of the Jews relative to that place. As 
this will more fully confirm what has already been said of 
it, and prove the sense in which that people must have un- 
derstood our Saviour’s words on several remarkable occasions, 
I shall quote from it what seems best calculated to explain 
these references. 

“Now as to Hades, wherein the souls of the righteous 
and unrighteous are detained, it is necessary to speak of it.” 
— “ This region is allotted as a place of custody for souls, 
in which angels are appointed as guardians to them.”— “ The 
just are now indeed confined in Hades, but not in the same 
place wherein tlie unjust are confined.” — “For there is one 
descent into this region, at whose gate we believe there 
stands an archangel with am host ; w'hich gate when those 
pass through, that are conducted down by the angels appoint- 
ed over souls, they do not go the same way ; but the just 
are guided to the right hand, and are led with hymns, sung by 
the angels appointed over that place, into a region of light, 
ill which the just have dwelt from the beginning of the world ; 
not constrained by necessity, but enjoying the prospect of 
the good things they see, and rejoicing in tlte expectation of 
those new enjoyments M'hich will be peculiar to every one of 


* De Stntu Mortuorum. Translated in the text. 

f Josephus was born while Jesus Christ lived, and was, as he himself 
says, skilful in the knowledge of the sacred books of the prophets, being 
himself a priest^wlld^iSilifSon of a priest. 

tie Bell. Jud. Lib. cfip. 7, ucc. p. 1143. Edit. Hudson. 
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thei% and esteeming those things beyond what we have 
here,”-— The countenance of the fathers and of the just, 
which they .see, always smile upon thcm^ while they wait J^ot 
that Test and eternal life in heaven which is to succeed this 
region. This place we call the bosom of Abraham. 

‘‘But to the mijust, they are dragged by force to the lift 
hand by the angels allotted for punishment, no longer going 
with a good will, but as prisoners driven by violence,”— 
“And not only so, but they see the place of the fathers and 
of the just, even hereby are they punished ; for a chaos deep 
and large is fixed between j inasmuch that a just man that 
hath compassion upon them cannot be admitted, nor can one 
that is unjust, if he u ere bold enougli to attempt it, pass 
over it. TTiis is the discourse concerning Hades wherein 
the souls of all men are confined until a proper season which 
God hath determined, when he will make a resurrection of 
all men from the dead.”* 

Such was the belief which it appears, not only from Jewish 
historians, but from Scripture itself, our Saviour found cur- 
rent among the people with whom he was pleased to live 
while he resided on earth. They had long been distinguished 
by the especial favour and protection of the only true God 
whom they worshipped ■u'hen the nations around them were 
involved in the midst of heathen darkness and superstition, 
and all their Sacred Writings seem to take such a doctrine 
as understood. We have also evidence that tlieir written 
and traditionary lore, preserved by their priests, u'us still 
more explicit than in their written law, but this was also 
much vitiated in other matters by additions of their own, so 
as not to be depended on except in as' far as corroborated 
by the Old Testament. Although neither our Lord nor his 
Apostles, as far as we can now find, did see fit, or perhaps 
did think it necessary to confirm their traditionary ideas of 
it in every particular, yet both-he and his. Apostles alluded 
to many of them in such a way as to show, that the principal 
of them were correct. He spoke of the soul when separated 


* Whiston’s translation. 
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from the body, carried by angejs deatbT'tb Abraham’s 
bosom, a place situated in a region wbereMie just and unjust 
wer^ bbtl^ confi^dm remained for a While within WleW of 
each otlibr, but s^tmted'by aii impassable chasm or gulf ; 
— ^that souls in this- state saw> heard, and could converse j — 
that they knew each other, — ^were happy or miserable accord- 
ing as their lives had been, and that even those among the 
uifliappy were anxious about the fate of their friends left 
behind them upon earth. 

Josephus mentions many more particulars, none of which 
were at least contradicted by our Saviour; but if w'e only 
admit those he confirmed, by speaking of them as true, it 
must be allowed that Hades and Heaven are separate and dis- 
tinct places, the first being only a temporary residence, and 
the second an eternal one. Christ did not consider this as a 
doctrine of slight importance, — ^whether it was believed or not, 
even provided the’ultimate resurrection of man was credited, 
and his eternal life in a future world, — for he reprehended 
the Sadducees for disbelieving the continued life of the spirit^ 
and on different occasions his reasonings and moral lessons 
Avere grounded upon the souls of deceased men being alive, 
and upon the ideas which the strictest of the Jcavs entertained 
of Hades. 

Bishop Burnet observes in his Exposition of the 3d Article 
in the Creed, tliat by Hell may be meant the invisible ptace 
to which departed souls are carried after their deaths and 
therefore, that by our Saviour’s soul dei^^nding to Hell is 
meant '‘his soul being removed from hIS body, and carried 
to those unseen regions of departed spirits among whom it 
continued till his resurrection.” 


Dr. Tomline, Bishop of Wih<^cster, in his exposition of 
the same article,' Considers that it is meant “ that in the 
intermediate time,” (between the death of Christ and his 
resurrection) “ his soul went into the common receptacle of 
departed spirit^:” 


The acute and learned author of the Evidence of Natural 
and Revealed "Jiild^gion, Dr. Samuel Clarke, Rector of St. 
James’s, West^nster, in his Eaposifion of the Church Ca- 
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/eciisfsi^ explAinB the word Hell in the Creed to be the invi- 
sible stafe; of deposited souls.”, 

Sir Petfrr King, in his Critical Hist^r%:Of th^ ./jostles’ 
Creedy proves, at some length, and wiHi’the greatest clear- 
ness and force, the existence of ft place pf departed spirits 
into which Christ descended in the interval between his 
deal^ and his resurrection. 

vPr» Niqhiolls, in his Commentary~on thi Book of Comi^fm 
Prayer y asserts the same doctrine, interpreting the descent 
into Hell, of Christ’s descent the place of separate souls. 

' Hr. Doddridge paraphrases the words. Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in Hell, thus “ I am fully satisfied that thou wilt 
not leave my . soul while separated from the body in the un- 
seen world.” He observes in a "note that “ which is 

the word here used, can hardly be thought to signify a dead 
body,, mid Hades is generally put for the state of separate 
spirits.” 

. Although the idea of ■ the .place of everlasting torment is 
now ^commonly connected with the English word helly the 
original meaning of this word was no more than a hidden 
and invisible place, from the Saxon word helan to 'cover 
over-, , ' 1*1 fills acceptation it is used^ the translation of the 
Greek hades. 

, Doddridge also mentions that Our English, or rather 
.|$^n word Helly in the original signification (though it is 
now understood, ifle a more limited sense) exactly answers to 
the Greek word'Hlades, and denotes a concealed or unseen 
place.” Dr. Campbell! observes — the term Hades signifies 
of>scureyhiddeny.invisible. " To- this the word Hell in its primi- 
tive signifeation perfectly corresponded.” * 

“The word Helly” say^^r. Adam, Clarke, used, in the 
common translation^ conveys now an improper meaning of 
the original word •, because Hell is only used- to signify the 
place of the damned. But as the word Hell comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon helaUy to coyer or. hide, henPe the tyling or 
slatu^ of a house- is called in some parts of ..England (parti- 

See Preliminaty Diss. Vl. part 
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ctJarly Cornwall) heling to this day, and the cover of books 
(in Lancaster) by the same name j so the literal import of 
the original was formerly well expressed by it.” 

Dr. C. interprets words in the Creed relating to the soul 
of Christ, that it should not be left " in the state of separate 
spirits.”^ 

Dr. Johnson, in' his Dictionary, very correctly gives as 
clife meaning of heU^ the place of the departed souls, ibhe~ 
ther good or bad,” and illustrates this by the words in the 
Creed — “ He descended into Hell,” and by Genesis xxxvi. 
35. For I' will go down to the grave, to my son mourning.” 

The word Sheol, as used among the Jews, was derived 
from a Hebrew w'ord signifying to ask, to crave, to crave as 
a loan. It therefore denoted, among that people, a place 
which is an object of universal inquiry, the unkno^vn man- 
sion, about which all men are anxiously inquisitive. 

2d/y, A place of insatiable craving j W'hich characteristic 
is frequently assigned it in several parts of Scripture. 

3dly, It implied that which is sought for, and is to be ren- 
dered back. Sheol is to be understood, not simply as a place 
of departed spirits, but as a region which is only to form 
their temporary residence, and from which at some future 
time they are to be rendered vp-; thus indicatJirg iMi ititer- 
mediate state of the soul between its departure from' this 
World, and some future state" of its existence. f ' 

As the region of the dead or place ct^N^e departed, Sheol 
or hell, is used in the Old Testament; But the Hebrew 
word for the grave is mp (Keber,) the receptacle for the dead 
body, but not of the soul, and, accordingly, the Hebrew 
word for s'oul, wsa (Nephesh,) Ad’^veT joined with Kebkr, but 
with Sheol, the term denoting tbe abode of departed spirits. 
The Hebrew Sheol is never used foi* the grave, though it is 
sometimes translated by this word.’’! 


■ t ^ atonement, &c. p. 348.; and Horsley’s Commentary 
on Hosea, p. t Bishop Hobart. 
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Bishop Lowth. remarks,* that where iii our version, J acob 
says he will go down to the grave of his son mourning,t 
Sheol ought to be translated the state ^ jg /gcg of the dead^ 
and not the grave. Jacob could not litve expected to lay 
his dead body beside that of his son, whom he believed to 
have been devoured by wild beasts, and must have meant 
the place where he supposed Joseph’s soul w^as lodged. 
Archbishop Seeker asserts the same thing. 

In the learned Vitringa’s Commentary on Isaiah^ he quotes 
this passage and several others in the Old Testament, in 
which he* says the word Sheol ought to be translated not 
grave but Ac//, in the sense of a receptacle of departed spi- 
rits good and bad. It is almost needless to remark,” says 
Bishop Hobart, that the word Sheol or HadeSf in this pas- 
sage, could not possibly mean the state of the damned.” 

* 

In the opinion of the Jews, Gehenna, or the place of pQ^ 
dition, was situated in the lowest part of Sheol, but not to 
be inhabited by any description of beings till after the 
judgment. “ It cannot be supposed that the writers of the 
New Testament were strangers to the popular belief of their 
countrymen, and of the heathen generally, with respect to 
the region of the departed. When ti:ey used the term ades, 
they undoubtedly did so iu its settled, universal, and appro- 
priate signification of the place of departed spirits. This 
was the significatipn which the authors of the Septuagint 
translation of the^ld Testament annexed to the term.” — 
“The writers of the New Testament quote from the Sep- 
tuagint, in which Hades is put for Sheol. They must there- 
fore have considered Hades as expressing what Sheol does in 
the Old Testament, the pl^^ of departed souls or spirits.” j; 

According to Bishop Horsley, “ The state of the departed 
spirits while they continue there” (referring to Sheol or 
Hades) “is a condition of unfinished bliss^ in which the 
souls of the justified would not have remained for any time. 


* Lowth on Isaiah xiv. 9. f Oeh.^ltxvi, 35. 

t Hobart. 
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(if indeed they had ever entered it) had not sin introduced 
death. It is a state, therefore, consequent upon sin, though 
no part of the puiCm^ncnt of it. And the resurrection of 
the saints is often described §s an enlargement of them by 
our Lord’s power from a confinement in a place, not of 
punishment, but of inchoate* enjoyment only.” 

It ought to be attended to here, that the liberation from 
Hides, which our Lord’s blood purchased from the offended 
justice of heaven, was not the immediate setting free of all 
even of the souls of the good from that place, but only giving 
them a prospective certainty of it, and a more sure hope of 
entering into heaven by his means. In another place I have 
suggested reasons for the great probability of feome souls, 
however, being then allowed to leave their eonfinement in 
Hades, but I hold that such liberation was and must have 
been immediately preparatory to the resurrection of their 
bS^dies which were lying in the earth. As we have no reason 
to believe but that very few bodies have so arisen, so must 
we also think that few separate spirits have as yet left the 
Middle State. We cannot suppose that from Hades they 
Avould go direct to heaven as mere spirits. Our Lord’s soul 
returned to this world for its body, so must all departed 
souls. 

In a high rank among the learned of our Own times who 
have devoted their attention to expositibi^^f the Scriptures, 
stood the late Rev. Thomas Scott.t ms edition of the 
Bible, to which he added numerous notes, arid published in 
six volumes quarto, sufficiently attests his labours and know- 
ledge of Holy Writ. In a commentary on the 10th verse of 
the 16th Psalm, on which so nii^h has already heen said, 
he writes ns follows ; — “ In helJr — in the Hebrew lA sheol, 
w 'abr)v, Septuagint Eit 'adov, Acts ii. 27 . 32. Many learned men 
interpret the two clauses of this verse to mean exactly the 
same thing, referring both of them to the body of Christ, laid 
in the grave, and raised before it saw corruption j but, 4s the 

* Beginning, or preparatory. Rector of Aston Sandford, Bucks. 
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''SBbcernhig ‘Christ's descending into hell,* in the 
very ancient form called the Apostle’s ,Creed, though 
less of something, later date than tib||^^kpostolical age, is 
grounded on this expression^ the- a^lication of it j it is 
evident, that the compilers of it siipposcd something further 
was intended than merely being duried. And the original 
(tm weU as in the translation of the seventy, quoted in 
Acis of the Apostles) favours the idea of a distinct meanl^ 
in etmh clause. Both the Hebrew word Shetd and the Greek 
Hades, by which it is constantly rendered, denote the state 
of man, when no longer seen OH*'earth. When spoken of the 
]^dy, they signify the grave j when of the soul, they refer 
to that state in which the soul is without the body, whether 
paradise or hell properly so called.’* Archbishop Usher. 
The human nature of Christ consisted of body and soul : 
his soul. was during the space between his death nnd 
restirrection as certainly in the plaoe of separate spicit^lis 
Ins < body was in the grave; but when he arose, they were 
both called forth and .united. These words are never used 
but vnth respect to men between death and the resurection — 
(more ‘strictly, to the souls of men) “ and never concerning 
angels or -the state of men after the resurrection : nor are 
they ever used when the burial or grave of an individual is 
spoken of. But they are applied both with respect to the 
grave and the piaiee of separation, to good ' and to bad men 
in general,' witiftitt^duch discrimination : and the represen- 
tation given parable of the. rich man and Lazarus, 

seems to place Lazarus as well as the rich man in Hades, 
but in another division of it." Thus the pagans placed their 
Elysium adjacent to Tarteartw, as two parts in the same region.. , 
of the dead.” 

From the notice taken of the same verse hy the Apostle 
Pauljt Mr. Scott argues that David had evidently spokem of 


* J.t must not be understood here, that eit|ier Sheol or Hades is ever used 
in Sci^ture with regard to the mortal hhdy of man, not the case,' and 

they are dhty spoken of in'feference to the strol^as a for it alone. 

i A^s 11. 27. 
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the reetiiirectitm of the Meesiah, ** who was ihdeed #> be put 
to death, but whose foul would not be left * in the plaee of 
separate* spirits, t9|||feleuld his body be s«:dfered to lie in the 
grave, till it' began WTO€'lea8j|4o coii:upt.” 

' The opinion on this mattn^ of Bishop Hobart seenis to 
have been formed after a deep and extensive in^egligiation. 
^will be fbund in the appendix to a funeral i^plioki ^before 
mentioned, and is as follows : — 

“It is of primary importance in this discussion, tcV ascer- 
tain the correct meaning of the word which in this 'passage 
and many others of the SacJted W ritings is translated Hell. 
If this mean a place of departed spirits, then, of ' course, 
existence of this place is not only established, but also tlBe 
descent of the spirit or*soul of Christ into the same .abode. 

“The word Hell in ‘our English translation of the Bible 
answers in the original to two distinct words (Hades) 
“lifebrew, Sheol) denoting merely a secret, invisible place, 
and hence applied to the place of departed spirits j and yitwa 
(Gehenna) signifying the place of ftnal torment. 

“ There can be no doubt that the acceptation of the word 
'tn^r\s or -among the Greeks, was the place of the depart- 
ed.'^* — “ The existence x>f a region where the departed shades 
resided was the popular belief of the Greeks and Romans, 
and was denoted by the 'abr\t or aSrjs of the one, and- the ioimis 
or of the other. 4-nd it is reasoncd>le to eonclude.tiiat 

the Apostles would use the word £r 04 ^^|^its papular signi- 
fication as denoting of the d^^i^d. * 

But to denote the place of final torment, they employed 
another 'Word, Gehenna, a contpbund of two Hebrew words, 
.x&an 'a, signifying Me It was originally 

a pleasant valley, planted with trees and watered MOth foun- 
tains, near-.to Jerusalem, by the brook Kedron. ■ -The Jews 
placed there the image of Moloch, to which they sacrificed 
their children. When these horrid sacrifices were abolish- 
ed by Josiah,- the pious King of Israel, the place became so 
abominable, that they^ca8t there the carcasses of ^imals 
and the dead bodies of'cri'uunalg, where they were consumed 
by fire. Hepoe the name of it was xised to denote ths place 
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of fatu!f^itormeat, not only by the Jews, but by Chxist and 
his Apostles. 

“These two words, and GeMfffutf are indiscrimi- 

nately rendered Hell in the New Testi®ent. But wherever 
the former word Hades is translated Hell, the place of de- 
parted spirits is meant j and whenever Gehenna is rendered 
Hellf the place oi the damned is denoted.’' 

A clear and comprehensive exposition and proof of a Mid- 
dle State was given by the Rev. John Skinner,^ an old, 
zealous, and learned Clerg 5 mian of the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland, in the days of her persecution, when such a doc- 
trine was by most Presbyterians held nothing short of down - 
right Popery ; and indeed, some from ignorance, may think 
a Middle State little better even still, not aware that it is 
now supported by some of their own most eminent divines. 
It has been made matter of reproach to Scottish Episcopa- 
lians, that their Church has taught this doctrine, but she 
fearlessly, openly, and confidentiy maintains it, and who is 
the scholar of either the National Churches of England or 
Scotland who has denied it, showing, at the same time, that 
his opinion is consistent with itself, ' and with the uniform 
tenor of Holy Writ, and without having been obliged to have 
recourse to such forced and unnatural constructions of the 
sacrad writings as even plain common sens'e must reject ? 
But the ministers’jc fe fce Episcopal Church of Scotland claim 
no exclusive i^r stipmor wisdom or discernment in this mat- 
ter — ^for they are jdined by the most learned of all denomi- 
nations of Christians, save those of the Roman Church alone, 
as the latter now believes.* The Presbyterian Church, as a., 
Chwrchf rejects it in her of Faith ; but it has been, as 
before mentioned, long pulmcly taught by her Professors of 
Divinity, and their expositions remain unrefuted. The 
member of this church who will read the Dissertation on 
the question by Dr. Campbell, and then say .that he and all 


* Clergynjan«i|>f Longside, and grandfiither of the present Right Rev. Bi- 
sliop Skipner of Aberdeen. 
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the eminent names here cited are completely wron^^^nust 
feel rather confident of his own discernment and learning, 
and will probably shj^j^ jfrom exposing the feeble and con- 
tradictory arguments ofGbose whpm he may find to agree with 
him, when he comes to examiiil^ their reasonings and infer-* 
ences. 

a Letter to Norman SievwHffht, M.A, Jn vindication of 
the^piscopal Clergy of Scotland, from his charge of innova- 
tions in politics and religion,* of which -the Rev. Mr. Skin- 
ner was weU understood to be the author, although it does 
not bear his name, tliis author writes as follows, after show- 
ing, by several quotations from Scripture, and from the 
works of the primitive Fathers, ,that a belief in an interme- ^ 
diatc state is perfectly orthodox : — “ If' any Father delivers 
any opinion directly contrary- to a clear, and universally ob- 
vious article or precept of Scripture, to be smre no such opi- 
iiidn is to be received, much less laid stress upon. But 
when, as in this point of dispute between us, the words of 
Scripture are not precise and decisive another way, I still 
do think, and so will every modest and peaceable Christian, 
that the earliest Fathers, as they are called, may safely, yea' 
must undoubtedly be admitted as the best interpreters and 
judges. Now the consentient doctrine of the Fathers, as 
explanatory of and agreeable to Scripture, has been again 
and again shown to be, that in the interval between death and 
the resurrection, the soul remains in certa^invisiMe regions 
in a separate state, expecting the resurrecti^'^anS jutigment. 
This middle, separate state, the Greek Scriptures call Had^ : 
and is distinct from what is properly , called Heaven or Hell. 
..Into this state our Saviour descended. And it seems to be 
the same with the Abraham's bos<^ into which Lazarus was 
carried, and with the wHch was promised to the 

penitent thief. 1 need not point out to you the various 
places where the word Hades is to be found. .But I u^puld 
ask you, what your idea of it is, and what you think it sig- 
nifies ? You know that it is the Greek translation of the 

* Printed at Aberdeen in 1768.., 
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He^iilllKword Sheol^ and that from many paasi^^ of Scrip- 
ture it appears that neither the grave nor hell^ ^•^ottr com- 
mon idea of these two words,). c^^ttB^aid to* he the prc^r 
meuiing of the Hebrew and Hade*. You hl^^e, 
no doubt, observed that tTO proper Hebrew word for fhe 
grave, as denoting the receptacle of dead bodies, is Keber, 
(corresponding Jto .which, in the Greek, is'Tis^lfto^ or il^a- 
meion,) which is antrong indication that the words ^eol 
and Hade* must lead to another idea. ■'The contexts them- 
selves will discover that they signify more than the grave ; 
for we read of heing there. Ps. xvf. 10. as applied. 
Acts ii. 31. Ps. •XXX.. 3, and xlut; 15, and Ixxxvi. 13, and 
‘ Ixxxix. 48. And of torment there : The sorrows of ( SJieol) 
hell, Ps. xviii. 5. The pains of (Sheol) hell, Ps. cxvi. 3. In 
(Hade*) hell — being in torment, Luke xti. 23. Yet they 
cannot be said to convey the common idea of heU, as by hell 
we mean the place appointed for total -a n d final 
For we meet with frequent applications of ^heol and Hade* 
to some whom you will not v^fhre to apply this to. And 
indeed where the Old Testament Scriptures seem to direct 
our idea to such a place, (which is but rare,) we find another 
word, Abaddon, made use of, which our translators have al- 
ways rendered by destruction: Thus, Job xxvi. 6. Sheol and 
Abaddon, hell and destruction.— ~x:xxi. 12. It is a fire that 
consumeth to (Abaddon) destruction! Prov. xv. 11. and 
xxvii. 20.- Sheo^ead Abaddon, hell and destruction. And 
there app^te’s-w^hC soixie grounds for this, from the word 
Abaddon being; by St. Johh, (Rev. ix. 11‘.) said to be the 
name of the angel of the fM^ond&s* pit. Sure I am, that in 
the. New Testament Scriptures, the place of final torments^^ 
is expressed not by but- by So St. Matt; 

V. 29. Thy body into Hielii— x. ’28. Soul arad body into Hell, 
---^xxiii. 33. The damnation of Hell. St. Mark caHt it fist* 47. ) 
The^G^/icuwo. of fire. St. John (xx. lOi) calls it the lake of 
fire and v-« 14. l^eath and (Hades) hell were Caat into the 
lake ^^c.. ’ . !rhe jSame which -St. Matt. (xiii. 42 — 50.) calls 
the fwfnage. of fire, and into whuii we are. thqre told the 
wick«ed are -to bb^ast at the md of the uforlH^ at which time 
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Pr<yper understandinfi qf the word hbl. 1 ..- 

the righteous shall shine in the kingdom of the 1 

need not object against imagining this word Hades to aigni- 
heaven ; for no bQ j| a ^ ^er entertained that fancy. What 
tHen^ will you make f Whgi,sm't of place must thjoi he 
where sotds go to, and which ismeither heaven nor hell, nor 
the grave ? Yet such a place the Scripture mentions, and calls 
it Hades. The- truth seems to be, that in the Scripture Ian- 
gu%c, the separation of the soul from the body ia called 
death ; the receptacle of dead bodies, is called the grave, and 
the mansion of separate souls is held forth under the He- 
brew Sheol, and the Greek Hades : sand the place oi final 
torment is called«2>e«^rac^io», Gehenna, the Lake of Fire,-&xi. 
and the enjoyment pf final and full hi^piness is called, the ' 
kingdom of the Father. These are no new observations- of 
mine.”* 

The meaning of these scriptural words cannot be more 
clearly shown to establish a Middle State than is done by 
Dr. Campbell in- his dissertation on their import.' The opi- 
nion of the Presbyterian clergy on Dr. C.’s elucidations of 
them, may be- considered fairly represented by the words of 
his successor, (both as Principal of Marischal College and 
in the divinity chair) the late very Rev. Dr. W. L. Brown ; 
a man, eminent ^ke for his learning and piety, and for bis 
attachment to the Church of which he was so many years a 
most efficient member^ — ^the last person would, naturally 
be suspected of eulogising works whicli'^iculdkte similar 
doctrines to those of Popery* referring to a Sermon 

by Dr. Brown, preached on. .tlpfitoccasion of the death of 
Dr. Campbell, in whiel^ lafter^ilhe'iiighest encomiums. on 
the deceMed, as a defender of CSKjpstianlty and as one pos- 
sessed .of gsGtftt knowledge of the llbcired-Wrilangs; the Rev. 
preacher says, thitt In.the latter port of > Dr. Campbell’s life 
“ he favoured Ihe World with a woric, the fruit of cc^ktus 
erudition, of unwearied application# and o^ a clpar mid'^ni- 
prehensive judgment. — We. have only to regret'- tho| <^e 

’' U I '.■■■! I I ff i .j is I II I ^ ( Ii i ii " 

* Hr 68. Tbs fi>regoing ia-sUghtly 
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othei%ipiting8 of the New Testament have not been eluci- 
dated bjr the same pen that translated and illustrated the 
Gospels. In this case, we should ||;^,^;TO^se88ed of a treasure 
of Biblical knowledge unpoi^ssed ’b^P^ceding ages.” — Dr. 
B. afterwards expresses adimration of his iuininoiis views 
of religion,” and resolved that his example should point 
out the path which he (the preacher) ought to pursue. We 
can have no doub.t that the doctrines which the latter always 
tatight fulfilled this promise, and that the Work of his pre- 
decessor just referred to, in an especial manner was consider- 
ed by him with the g^reatest deference, particularly so impor- 
tant'a part of it as that which regards the Middle Sttate.* 
.What follows is abridged from Dr. Campbell’s dissertation 
on Hades and Gehenna. 

‘^ Although commonly translated by the same English 
term, there is a real difference of signification between these 
Greek words, in the common version rendered Hell. That 
Gehenna is employed in the Old Testament to denote the 
place of a future punishment prepared for the devil and his 
angels is indisputable. In the Old Testament we do not 
find this place in the same manner mentioned. It does not 
occur in the Septuagint. Itds not a Greek word, and con- 
sequently not to be found in the Grecian classics. It is 
originally a compound of- the two Hebrew words Ojn 
ge~hmnom^ the valley of Hinnom.’f The place was also 
called Tophet,t the noise of drums, {Toph signifying a 
drum) a nOisC rwi^ed on purpose to drown the cries of the 
helpless infants sacrificed to Moloch. As this place was 
in process of time considered as an emblem of Hell, or the 
place of torment reserved fpr punishment in a future state, 
the name Tophet came g^|kdually to be used in this sense, 
and at length* to be cofi^ued to it. This is the sense in 
which Gehenna^ a synonymous term, is always to be un- 


* Dr. Brown himself left behind an unpublished work on Immortality, 
which, considering his long and intimate critical acquaintance with the Scrip- 
tures, must well deserve to be laid before the public. 

t 3 Chronicles xxxiiL 6. | S Kings xiiii. 10. 
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derstood in the New Testament, where it occurs just^tafelve 
times. In ten of these there can be no doubt ; in the other 
twp, the expression is figfurative, but it scarcely will admit 
a ^estion that the fig^^ is takpn from that «tate of misery 
which awaits the impenitent. 

“ As to the word Hadea^ which occurs in eleven places of 
the New Testament, and is rendered HM in all, except one 
wheire it is rendered Grave^ it is quite common in classic 
authors, and frequently used by the seventy in the translation 
of the Old Testament. It ought never in Scripture to be 
rendered Hell^ at least in the sense wherein that word is now 
universally understood by Christians. In the Old Testament, 
the corresponding word is Sheol, which sonifies the state of ‘ 
the dead in general^ without regard to the goodness or htidness 
of the personSi their happiness or misery. In translating that 
word, the seventy have always invariably used Hades. The 
state is always represented under these figures which suggest 
something dreadful, dark, and silent, about which the most 
prying eye and listening ear can acquire no information. 
The term Hades w well adapted to express this idea.'’ 

(Dr. C. agrees witli Bishop Lowth,* that the custom of 
depositing under ground the bodies of the deceased, and the 
form of their sepulchres, have probably first suggested some 
gloomy notions on the subject. The grave, when personified, 
or used metaphorically, is more commonly exhibited as a 
gentle power, which brings relief from (^nie|ty, oppression, 
and trouble of every kind j whereas ^ode^^which regards 
more the state of departed souls than the mansions of their 
bodies, exhibits when personided a severe and- inflexible, 
jailor who is not to be gained byjthe most pathetic entreaties, 
or by any acts merely human.) ; 

“ Though our w^rd Hell, in its •irigmal signification, was 
more adapted to express the sense of Hades than of Gehenna, 
it is not so now. When we speak as Christians, we always 
express by it the place of the pnnishment of the w^ed 

* See his 7th, Peseleetro. 
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a/f^fki^peneral Jne^ment, afi opposed tollomwii, the place of 
th^ of the righteous. 

’ ** Who, for example, m-ouW render the words of the veue- 
rable patriarch Jacob, when he i^SSl^eceived * by his scins 
into the opinion that his %i’wurite child Joseph had been 
devoured by a wild beast, ‘‘I will go down to Hell to my son 
mournifig” ?'or his words -when they expostulated with him 
about sending his youngest son Benjamin to Egj'pt, ** Yi^^will 
bring down my grey hairs W'ith sorrow to Hell” ? Yet in 
both places, the word in the original is Sheol, and in the 
version of the seventy, Hades. 

^‘It appears at present* to be the prevailing opinion 
among critics, that the term, at least in the Old Testament, 
means no more than Keber, grave, or sepulchre. Of the 
truth of this opinion, after the most attentive and impartial 
examination, I am far from being convinced, though I ac- 
knowledge that by translating Sheol the grave,- the purport 
of the Sentence is often expressed with sufficient clearness. 
If it be said that an accident has brought a person to his 
shroud, or to his coffin, or to his grave, or was the cause of 
his death, we cannot infer that they are synonymous terms, 
yet I have heard no argum^t stronger than this for account- 
ing Sheol and Keber synonymous. 

“ ‘ Canst thou by searching find out God ? canst thou 
find out the Almighty unto perfection ? ■ It is as high as 
heaven what^canst thou do ? deeper than hell j (‘aSw Ha- 
4 &h) what cahiti'thbu know,? The measure thereof irf longer 
than the-eartb^ and broader than the sea.*’t Now, of the 
opinion that the word in the Old Testament always denotes 
'grpre, or sepulchre, nothinj^ can be a fuller confutation than 
^.his passage. Among' flfeh immense distances as the height 
of heaven, the extent of me earth, and the bcean, which were 
not only in those days uttknovhi to men, brft Conceived to be 
unlgg>wable, ' to introduce as one of the immeasurables a se- 
’piacSre. whose depth* could scarcely exceed ten or twelve 
ctl^lb, would have been absurd. 


* ifSB. 


f Job xi, 7—9. 
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Heaven aad Hades are c^oaiinoaly set in oppti||||& to 
one another ; the one is conceived to be the highest object, 
the other the lowest. Frpm what is literally or locally so, 
th'^ transition is very nS|tural to what is figuratively so that 
is, what expresses a glorious 4nd happy state on the one 
hand, or a humble and miserable one on the other. -In this 
way it is used by our Lord. ‘ And thou, Capernaum, which 
art exalted to heaven, shalt be brought down to HeideSf "cw* 
"gfiev. As this city was never literally raised to heaven, wc 
have no reasf'n to believe it was literally brought down to 
Hades, but only that from a Nourishing one it should be 
brought to the lowest degree of wretchedness. 

Keber, the Hebrew word for Grave or sepulchre, is never 
rendered in the ancient relation Hades, but taphm, nmema, 
or some equivalent term. Sheol, on the contrary, is never 
rendered taphos or nmema, but always Hades i nor is it ever 
construed with thapto or any verb which signifies to bury, a 
tiling almost inevitable in wor^ so frequently occurring, if 
it had ever properly signified a -grave. •This itself mi^t 
suffice to show that the ideas which the Jews had of. these 
were never confounded. I observe further, that Hades, as 
AYell as the corresponding Hebrey^ word, is always singular 
in meaning as well as in form. The word for greme is often 
plural. 

^^Wheu mention is mhde of the spiidt after death/ its 
abode is Hades. When notice is tahen jat one’s ny-Ving ox 
visiting a grave, or touching it, mouming^n^lt, and thp like, 
tire word is alv'ays Keber. In Hades, idk the dead are re- 
presented as ,^iresent without exception. The case is qdite 
different with the graves or sepulchres. In the song of tri- 
umph on. the fajl of the King of^Bjabylon, it is said, 
(flades) from beneath is moved^ror thee, to meet thee ^lt 
thy eoming, it stirreth up the dead for. fhee, even all the 
chief ones of the earth,’ &c. Yet thdir sepulchres 
distant from each othbr aa tib^e nations they govemedfiliimid 
those are represented as in Hades, whose bodies were de- 
nied the honour of s^ulchre. It i#t>y death* and by it 
only, that the spirit enters into Hades. The, pate of Hades 
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as ^jjjpmt imy positiFe evidence^ we siiouJid naturaliy con- 
clude tMs to be the meaning of tlia phrase. But^we have 
sufficient evidence, both sacred and|)roiane, tffiat this i84hc 
OEkeaning of the phrase when it occurs in Scripture. * Upon 
this rock will I build my church, and the gates of hell (as 
in our translation) shall not prevail against it.' In the ori- 
ginal, the words are m/Aot "(idov*' (pulai hadou.J Hezeidbli, 
ijn his thanksgiving after his miraculous recovery from what 
was thought a mortal disease, tells us : ^ I sud 1 shall go to 
the gates of the grave,’ «vnAaw*fi) 0 v; nothing can be plain- 
er thmi that jmlais hadou here means death* Our transla- 
tors have not liked, a§ in the former example, to translate 
them jffell, as Hezekiah, who was a good man, could not be 
supposed to speidL as if be thought himself going to Hell, 
apd they have translated hadou the grave. 

** 1 shall subjoin a few wmds on the manner wherein the 
distinction has been preserved between Hades and Oehemsa 
by the teanslatorsiud thcd!^ew<.3Bestament; for Qehevma, as 
a naipe.foT'the ,plaes of future? punishment, dpes not occur 
in the Old. All the Ihtinoipsnslations 1 have seen, observe 
the distinction. All, wil^outt exceptioo, adopt the woi^d 
Gehema, . although they do not all universidly translate 
Hades*' The Hnglish translators have rendered both the 
Greek ifames by the word haU, eotcept in one single place, f 
ivbere I{s4^ i^irpaslftod greess,. The common method, hi- 
theft^ observe^ been'to retain the word GeJtenna, and 
translate Hades either HeUep: grav^^ as appesred most to suit 
the context.” Dr. Campbell, in hm translation of the 4So8- 
pels, reverses this method, and rendera GeAmns nlwuys Afeff, 
retabung Hefdes^ which & much greatt^ dq^uee of per- 
spicuity to the sniftiwiug^ the original. The reasons given 
by him, are, |«/, Though English ears aaemot csitisely fa- 

j. t6. 

^yVshoidd noticed hat Dr. C. h h4re speaking merely of the best me- 
thiMhf diatingniShiagHiese two words to the English reader, not tKkt there 
are diffiirances of opinion* wkween |um and other translators a$ to their re- 
spoctive meemings^' 
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miliarized to eitiMr term, tM|l^8fe much more sol|[||HII^ lat- 
ter than to the formei*, in ctmiequence of the use 

made of the latter in Theological writings j 2dly‘, The im- 
port of the En^ish word helly when we speak as Christians, 
answers exactly to Gehenna not' to Hades } whereas, to this 
last word, we have no term in the language corresponding/'* 

“ From a passage in St. Paul's 2d Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, xii. 1 — 4. it may seem to some, at first sight, that he 
gives some reason to conclude paradise and heaven to be file 
same ; (l.j I will come to visions and revelations of the Lord. 
(2.) I knew a man in Christ above fourteen years ago, (Whe- 
ther in the body^ I cannot tell ; or whether out of the body, 
I cannot tell ; God'Jinoweth ;) such an one caught up to the 
third heaven. (3.) And.l knew such a man, (whether in 
the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell : God knoweth.) 
— (4.) How that he was caught up into paradise, and heard 
unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to ut- 
ter."t 

“The Jews make mention of three heavens. The first is 
properly the atmosphere, where the birds fly, and the clouds 
are suspended. . The second is above the first, and is what 
we call the visible firmament, wherein the sun, moon, and 
stars appear.. The third, to us invisible, is conceived to be 
above the second, and therefore sometimes stiled the hea- 
ven of heavens. This they considered as the place of the 
throne of the Father Almighty, and the habitation of the 
holy angels. ‘ Now, it is evident, that, if in the 2d and 4th 
verses, the Apostle speaks of one vision or revelation only, 
paradise and heaven are the same ; not so, if, in these, he 
speaks of two different revelations. * ^My opinion,* says Dr.^ 
C. ‘is, that there are two. Ist^ Paul speaks of them as' 
more than one, and that not only in introducing them, I toill 
come to visions and revelations ; ^dly^ They are related as 
two distinct events. 3d?y,* There is a repetition of his t^ubts 
in regard to the reality of this transaction, which, if the w^ple 

* See preceding note. 

•f- Or rather — according to Dr, Macknigbt’s translation—yhlch _is not 
possible for man to utter. 
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relate|P^"single event, only superfluous but iui- 

prope# This rcjictition, however, Avas one necessary, if 
what is related in the 3d and 4th verses be a different fact 
from what is told in the second, and if he was equally un- 
certain whether it passed in A'ision or reality. 4/A/y, If all 
the three verses regard only one revelation, there is, in tlie 
manner of relating it, a repetition unexampled in the Apos- 
tle’s writings.’ ”* 

Not only, therefore, does an investigation of the meaning 
AA'hich the JeAvs annexed to the Avord Hades, establish that 
they by it referred to a Middle State for disembodied souls, 
but the same result may thus be made ipanifest from an in- 
quiry into the understanding they had AA’ith regard to Para- 
dise, the Garden of Eden, or Abraham’s bosom, all as naming 
one place. The Jews evidently considered all these in the 
same light as the primitive Christians did. The heavenly 
paradise was the appointed residence of the souls of the 
faithful during the whole time of their absence from their 
bodies, and the Jews prayed that the dead might be received 
there, andfinaliy obtain acceptance at the resurrection. It 


* Dr. Campbell is another expositor of great authority, besides those for- 
merly mentioned, who thinks there is no doubt that St. Paul is alluding in this 
passage to what happened to himself; but I have already suggested that we 
have some cause for being uncertain of this, and for believing that it is pos- 
sible he may have Tf£fnrred to another person who had coipmunicated these 
revelations to the Apostle. In either way, the scriptural relation may, how- 
ever, be fairly considered as showing that paradise and heaven are distinct 
places, and tliat St. Paul refers to two different events by the repetitions he 
uses. Were the relation more»doubtfuI than it is with regard to the distinc- 
tion between them, still, the proof that heaven and paradise are two places, 
does not.depend on this passage, which is cited merely to show that although 
in it they might at first appear to be the same, yet that it ^rees with others 
where they are more clearly represented as distinct. In addition to what I 
formerly observed on this head, I may notice, that the “ fourteen years” evi- 
dent^^pply to the time when the Apostle knew the man he was referring 
to, — npt to the time of the vision. Now, if it be insisted that he meant to 
speak of a vision of his own, we must understand him to say that he knew 
himself fourteen years ago ; an extraordinary mode of expression, and very 
un neecs^sary "information . 
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was natural to take the nara‘8 of“what had once hfei^'a hap- 
py but temporal residence for man, in order to designate a 
blessed one for his soul, where it was to remain also but for 
a time ; and, since they considered their patriarch Abraham 
as at the head of their church, and his soul in paradise, that 
they should also call this place by his name. Beyond these 
names they had no other designation for it by itself. That 
they ever so termed what they called the Third or Highest 
Heaven — the place of eternal delight and reward — the holy 
residence of God and his angels — the Holy of Holies, where, 
at least, the Almighty manifests his presence dnd his power 
in the most open and direct manner, — ^must appear to any 
one who considers it for a moment, extremely improbable, 
while to those who will search into the question, such an 
idea will be seen to be impossible. 

I)r. Adam Clarke observes in his commentaiy, that ** the 
Garden of Eden mentioned Gen. ii. 8. is also called in the 
Septuagint the garden of Paradise. Hence the word has 
been translated into the New Testament, and is used to sig- 
nify a place of exquisite delight. The word paradise is not 
Greek, but of Arabic origin. In Arabic and Persian, it sig- 
nifies a garden, a vineyard, the place of the blessed. Our 
Lord’s words intimate that the penitent thief should be im- 
mediately taken to the abode of the spirits of the just.” 

Dr. Whitby considers paradise as “the place into which 
Ijious souls, separated from the body, were immediately re- 
ceived.”* 

Dr. Doddridge also speaks of paradise as the abode of hap- 
py spirits when separated from the body, “that garden of 
God which is the seat of happy spirits in the intermediate 
state.”\ 

“ Now, as iii heaven, happy spirits are united with their 
glorified bodies, the place where they abide, when separated 
from their bodies, is not heaven, but a region of the place of 
the departed styled paradise.”^: 


* Whitby on Luke xsiii. 43. 
1 Hobart. 


2 .V 2 


+ Doddridge on I.uke. 
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Dr. ipfikC^ight states thdt the name of Parjulise, besides 
denominating the place where our first parents rested in 
the day of their innocence, was also given “ to the situation 
where the spirits of the just after death reside in felicity till 
the resurrection ; as appears from our Lord’s words to the 
penitent thief.”* 

* Commentary on 2 Cor. xii. 4 . 


CHAPTER IX. 


On the appearance of the Ghost of the prophet Samuel at Endor, and the 
Spirit of Moses at the Transfiguration. 


“ Since we have spoken of witches,” said Lord Byron, “ what think you of the 
witch of Endor? 1 have always thought this the finest and most finished 
witch scene that ever was written or conceived, and you will be of my 
opinion if you consider all the circumstances, and the actors of the case, 
together with the gravity, simplicity, and dignity of the language. It 
beats all the ghost scenes I ever read.” 

Keunedy’fi Conversations on Religion with Lord Byron and others. 


A CAREFUL consideration of the extraordinary account 
given to us in the Old Testament of the coming of a spirit 
from the mansion in which it had been since the death of 
its body, must considerably advance our knowledge of the 
state of the souls of departed men, and although the spirit 
of the prophet made no communication of the secrets of the 
dead, yet the very fact of his visible appearance, his being 
able to see, to speak, and to hear, to come from his place of 
rest, and to return to it — all arc wonderful, and of great 
consequence for us to be convinced of, if we can really take 
them in the plain and direct manner in which the story is 
told in Holy Writ. 

Moses relates that the heathen had so strong a notion of 
a spiritual world of beings inferior to angels, that they built" 
a superstitious practice upon it, of seeking their advice and 
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inqvoipgi^ them concerniq^'SlSngs to come.* We are not 
entitlel‘t^oubt all the instances of the actual app^ance 
of the glfbsts or spirits of departed men which are mention- 
ed as becoming visible to mortal eyes in ancient times, or of 
men and women having supernatural power by the aid of 
evil spirits j but all farther communication between the spi- 
ritual w'orld and mortals, by the ap2>earance of any of the 
inhabitants of the former, .seems to have been put a dcci<led 
stop to since the time of our Lord anti his Apostles ; at 
which period heathen authors tell us the ancient oracles 
ceased to deliver aii}’^ responses, and left the temijles where 
the}’’ had -for ages been worshijjped. It has, no dtiubt, been 
maintained, that the heathen oracles u'cre no more than the 
deceitful contrivances of their priests to impose tjpon a su- 
perstitious and ignorant people, and it may have been really 
so, indeed, in some instances, probably was the case, but 
there is nothing in the Bible against our admitting what 
was once the universal opinion, or that they were demorn ; 
a race of spiritual beings whose existence it alHrms. The 
daifiovia (daimonia) of the Greeks were both good and bad, 
and although our translators generally render this word by 
devils^ they are always distinguished in the original from 
those fallen angels whom we read of as being cast down 
from heaven. Indeed, even in our English version of the New 
Testament, daimonia is in one instance translated gods ^ — in 
St. Paul’s speech to the Athenians, where he tells them that 
they were too much given to strange demons. Not that 
every image of metal, or wood, or stone, which they fabri- 
cated and worshipped, was so inspired, but that the oracular 
voices, which predicted events, proceeded from demons, as 
'Vas said to be the case at Delphos, Ephesus, &c. We are 
not to judge entirely by what now takes place, and because 
we are certain there are no such communications permitted 
in our days. We should remember that God himself ap- 
peared to men in old times, and angels frequently became 
visible on particular missions from on high. Human spirits 


• See Deut. xviii. 9 — 12. 
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have also returned in visible the 

spiri^l Being who was conamissioned from to . make 
revelations of the future to St. John, told him tliat it was his 
fellow-servant, of his brethren that had borne testimony of 
Jesus,* that is — ^the soul of a departed believer in Christ. 

The critical remarks which follow, on the appearance of 
Samuel, according to the Scripture relation, are by Dr. 
Campbell, and will be found to combine his usual acuteness 
and knowledge, with natural inferences from the text 

“ It has been speciously supported, that in the Mosaic 
economy there was no express revelation of the existence 
of the soul after death. Admitting this to be in some sense 
ti’ue, the Israelites were not without such intimations of a 
future state as types, and figures, and emblematical predic- 
tions could give them. Yet certain it is, that life and im- 
mortality were, in an eminent manner, brought to light oidy 
by the gospel, f But from whatever source they derived 
their opinions, that they had opinions on this subject, though 
dark and confused, is manifest, as from many other circum- 
stances, so particularly from the practice of witchcraft and 
necromancy, which prevailed among them,, and the power 
they ascribed to sorcerers, justly or unjustly, it mutters not. 


^ Uev. xix. 10. 

-J* We read in our translations of the Epistles, that our Lord “ brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel (*2 Tim. i. 10.) which has led 
many sincere Christians to understand that He fir^t made this great truth 
known to the world as a discovery proceeding dimctly from himself, or ra- 
ther a piece of knowledge which, in common with his Father and the hea- 
venly host, he being aware of, first communicated to man : but does 

not properly signify to bring to light, but rather to throw light upon, and ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Gilpin, in his Exposition of the New Testament, renders the 
sense of the passage — that the gospel ^‘hath now in Christ abolished death, 
and thrown a new liglit upon immortality," which it assuredly did. This ex- 
planation deserves particular attention, in as much as great misap])rehcnsions 
have been founded on the translation in this instance in our IJibles. So far 
were the Jews, before our Lord’s time, from having no ideas of a future state, 
that it is assumed in their Scriptures, and implied as an article of popular^- 
belief in the reputed heresy of the Sadducees. 

Sec Acts xxiii. C. ; xxiv, lA. ; xxvi. o — 7. 
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of the ghosts of the df^c;ased. The whole story of 

tlie Witch of Endor is an irrefragable instance of this^ For 
however much people may differ in their manner of explain- 
ing the phenomenon which it represents to us ; judicious 
and impartial men, whose minds are not pre-occupied with a 
system, can. hardly differ as to the evidence it affords, that 
the existence of spirits, in a separate state, was an article 
of popular belief, and that it was thought possible by cer- 
tain secret arts to maintain- an intercourse with them. Our 
question her^^is not, what was revealed to that people on 
this subject ? But what appears to have been the notions 
commonly entertained concerning it. Indeed the artifices 
employed by their u'izards and necromancers alluded to by 
Isaiah, of returning answers in a feigned voice, which ap- 
peared to those present, as proceeding from under the 
ground, is a demonstration of the prevalency of their senti- 
ments in regard both to the existence and to the abode of 
souls departed. For that these were the oracles intended 
to be consulted is manifest from the prophet’s uj^bi^ding 
them with it as an absurdity.* From the narrative of what 
passed at Endor, it may be observed, that in whatever way 
the facts may be accounted for by expositors, it was evi- 
dently believed, at the time, not only that the evocation of 
the spirits of the deceased was possible, but that the spirit 
of Samuel was actually evoked. Of this, Saul, who consult- 
ed him, appears to have had no doubt. Nay more, the sa- 


* Tlie word “ absurdity" seems here to be misapplied. Consulting the 
spirits of deceased men or of dertions, might be sinful, as showing a want of 
reliance on God, or as being against his commands, but their doing so was 
hot absurd, as the story under review shows, for Samuel told Saul what the 
latter wished to know, and from what Dr.C. says, it appears that he believes, 
and with good reason, that there might have been no deception on the part 
of the witch, but that she really brought the ghost of the prophet. The an- 
cients may have thus occasionally attempted to consult the spirits of their 
late fellow-meii after their deaths, but from the information which has come 
down to us, they seem more frequently to have applied to greater oracles, or 
those in the temples of their gods, which, in some instances, were supposed 
to belong to a higher order of beings than the souls of men. 
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cretl penman who records thMjP‘Bcwiversation, appears -as lit- 
tle doulj^ful as'the king. And Saul, says he, perceived that 

it was Samuel, and Samuel said . The son of Sirach also, 

who is thought to have written two centuries before the 
Christian era, expresses himself on this topic with the same 
unhesitating confidence. To a brief account of Samuel’s 
life and character, he subjoins^ — and after hi» death he pro- 
phesied and showed the king his end, and lift up his voice from 
the earth in prophecy, to blot out the wickedness of the people.* 
Josephus, a contemporary of the Apostles, relates the story, 
without betraying the smallest suspicion that it was not the 
soul of Samuel who, on that occasion, conversed with Saul.t 
So that whatever was the real case, we are warranted to con- 
clude, that the reality of such appearances after death, and 
conse(|ucntly of such a state of departed spirits as above de- 
scribed, were standing articles in the popular creed of the 
Jewish nation.”]: 

Sir \yiilter Scott has discussed the storj' of the Witch of 
Endor in his Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, but 
calls it a dark and difl&cult question, and leaves *‘to those 
\\'hose studies have qualified them, to give judgment on so 
obscure a subject.” The remarks, however, of such a man, 
must be considered interesting ; and I shall STibjoin a part 
of them, on which 1 shall make a few observations. 

Sir Walter appears to wish, if possible, to suggest some 
other explanation of the scriptural account, than that it 
really was the spirit of the prophet ; but, although there are 
to us some very unaccountable things involved in the tran- 
saction as we find it recorded, we are not u'arranted in be- 
lieving that the story is untrue, and only founded on decep- 
tion. Sir W. after noticing what led to the interview, ob- 
serves, that the — “ Scripture proceeds to give us the gene- 
ral information, that the king directed the witch to call up 
the spirit of Samuel, and that the female exclaimed, that 


* Ecclus. xlvi. 20. 
t Dr. Cann)l)ell’3 Gth dissertation. 


t Aiiiiq. Lib. vi. c. 15. 
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arisen out of Smil more particular- 

ly requiring a description of the apparilim^. (who^ conse- 
quently he did not himself see,) she described it* as the figure 
of an old man with a mantle. In this d|fiire' the king ac- 
knowledges the resemblance of Samuel, and sinking on his 
face, hears, from the apparition speaking in the character of 
the prophet, the melancholy prediction of his oum defeat 
and death. 

^'In this description, though all is told which is necessary 
to' convey %Bmis an awfiil moral lesson, yet we are left igno- 
nmt of tlPe^<9tkinutue attending the apparition.” ** It is im- 
possible, for instance, to know with certainty whether Saul 
was present when the woman nsed< her conjuration, or whe- 
ther he himself personally ever saw the appearance which 
the Pythoness described to him. It is left still more doubtful 
whether any thing supernatural was ac^aBy evoked, or whe- 
ther the witeh and her assistant meant to practise a mere de- 
ception, taking their chance to prophesy the defeat and death 
of thehroken-spirited king, as an event which t^circum- 
stances in which he was placed rendered highly probable, 
since he was surrounded by a superior army of Philistines, 
and his character as a soldier rendered it likely that he would 
not survive a defeat, which must involve the loss of his king- 
dom. On the other hand, admitting that the apparition had 
really a supernatural character, it remains equally uncertain 
what was its nature, or by wlmt power it was compelled to 
an appeamnce, unpleasing, as it intimated, since the sup- 
posed spirit of Samuel asks wherefore he was dfiquieted in 
the grave. Was the power of the Avitch over the invisible 
world so great that she could disturb the sleep of the just, 
and especially that of a prophet so important as Samuel ; 
and are we to suppose that he, upon whom the spirit of the 
Lord was wont to descend, even while he was clothed with 
frail mortality, should be subject to be disquieted in his 
grave, a% the voice of a vile witch, and the command of an 
apostate prince ? Did the true Deity refuse Saul the re- 
sponse of his prophets, and could a witch compel the actual 
spirit of Samuel to make answer notwithstanding ? ” 
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“ Embarrassed by such dill^dties/’ as Sir W.^M^lEnOw- 
ledges y.0iself to be^ be gives two hypotiaeses as attempts at 
explanation of the mystery ; but theses hb admits, are again 
subject to other 

We must, howeverj believe the account in the Bible to be 
true as related, and not substitute our own fancies, because 
we cannot explain every thing in a satisiactoiy mamier, and 
especially as the real appearance of Samuers spirit is con-r 
firmed, as Sir. W. himself notices, in othmr: places of Scrip- 
ture. To criticise an account in Holy Writ^.ni'inijl doubt the 
plain statements in it, the same as might be^jdimei to a mo- 
dern witch story, is wrong ; for we ought most certainly to 
view it in a very different light. 

In the passage I have just quoted, the author speaks of 
the spirit of Samue^^ having been awaked out of sle^, and 
of having been diMipiieted in the grave ; but- there is no au- 
thority for saying that the ghost had been either sleeping, 
or in the ^ave j and, indeed, in the next page. Sir W. says 
that it the sins and discontents of Saul which were the 
ultimate cause of Samuel’s appearance, and— “ h€ul vAth- 
drawn the prophet for a spaee from the enjoyment fmd repose 
of heaven .*”-^thuB also admitting the reality of his appear- 
ance. 

We have little more reason to believe that the soul of 
Samuel was m heaven^ than that it was in /Ae grave. Both 
the king a^id the witch speak of bringing him and Sa- 
muel asks Avhy he was broitght upy meaning from the rf^ipi 
of departeiel ^spirits, where they all, good and bad> were then 
supposed to reside in a great , place, believed to be below the 
earth, which the ancients imagined to be of imlimited ex- 
tent. 

In the conversation between Saul and the ghost of Sa- 
muel, the prophet -said to the king — Th-morroto shalt thou 
and thy sons be with me, which do^ not im^y that their 
condition would be the same, although each woul^lhave his 
place in the receptacle of departed spirits.”* 


• Dr. Campbell. 
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T 8 «ti{^>ose the witch should be so bold, after the natural- 
ly desexibed terror she was in on discovering the bij^g, as to 
prompt any ventriloquial deception such as what the sticred 
writing terms the words of /S 5 oi»Mel,”-^rophecies so un- 
welcome to the royal ear, and so like what we might expect 
the prophet to have uttered, is too mjfich beyond all proba- 
bility, and shows a very, blameable want of confidence on 
the direct and plain statements in the inspired record, espe- 
cially as the spirit cn* voice was so explicit on several most 
important'^pOlats,- announced, too, in sublime terms, as the 
will of th 6 iiMhsighty-— the whole having come to pass as pre- 
dicted. ‘ 

Sir Walter’s further notion, that the apparition might 
have been a good angel sent by God ip personate or speak 
in the character of Samuel, and to thenMnprise of the witch 
who merely meant to practise can be believed 

by no one who will attentively read tfa^passage, and if we 
were alwa3r8 at liberty to have recourse to mere conjectiu*es 
of our own in opposition to what we find wrifi^, there 
would be no end to them, and none would know in what to 
have faith. It is as easy to believe that it really was the 
spirit of the prophet, as tibat of a good angeh and it could 
not be, of course, imagined that a wit^, by the assistance 
of a demon, could bring a goodangel down i>n any occasion, 
or that God would -attend and assist their - incantation, by 
ordering one of his holy angels to answer it by appearing 
aud^'oinit^ in the deceptirm / 

Sir W. in fancying the witch to.have either .^actised or 
intended a mere act of legerdemmn, does not sufficiently at- 
tend to the preliminary information, that the woman was 
enabled to exercise supernatural power hy the , aid of a fa- 
miliar spirit or demon j and it is clear from Holy writ, that 
such an order of spirits were once allowed power over mor- 
tals, or to assist them when not controlled by a higher in- 
fluence Saul desired the woman to divine to him by her 
familiar spirit, and he evidently had no doubt that she could 
actually bring the ^mst of Samuel, or that he conversed 
with the prophet’s spirit, whose voice or style of speaking 
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must have been familiar to We are not at to 

suppose^ fronrany obscnrity in the narration, that the wo- 
man merely meant to produce some phantasm to deceive, 
when Saul had such fall confidence in her power hy the aid 
mentioned, and he must have had strong reason for judging 
from similar casis with which he must have been well ac- 
quainted. Neither should we fan'cy that it was not the 
ghost of Samuel, but some good being,** or “benevolent 
angel personating him,” for -the one is as inexplicable as 
the other. It may now appear improbable that a fa- 
miliar spirit should have power to bring a sordUbom Hades, 
even for a moment, but it is much more likely that a spirit 
should be brought from this place than from Heaven., or that 
region where bodies and souls reunited are to dwell for 
ever. 

We read that ^^g^tch was enabled to see the form of the 
spirit, although SaOl could not ; her eyes were opened to 
behold ^at our eyes in their common state could not j so 
her visiOT must have been supematurally assisted. Aided 
by such a powerful and wise Being as we may safelyassxime 
any ** familiar a^rit" must be, in comparison "with man, it 
is rather making light of sudhi to say, as Sir Walter Scott 
does, that '*the witch was a mere fortune-teller,” on a le- 
vel, perhaps, with’ a Scottish Spae-w^e, with the real ex- 
tent of whose powers, the author must be more familiar than 
with those of the scriptural times. He owns, too, that the 
king, “ in some way or other, obtained the awful certgaanf^ 
of his ow^^efeat and death ;** so here is an admission of an 
actual communication with the spiritual world on the occa- 
sion, and not in the least less wonderful if any other spirit 
had made it than that of the prophet. When the opinion of 
an author iS, that the whole «story conveys to us“ an awful 
moral leaaon,** the circumstances related should not be ex- 
amined with that incredidity which would reasonably en- 
deavour to account on natural grounds for a modem appari- 
tion story. 

The witch seems to have been enabled to bring the spirit 
of any deceased person, for she gave the king his choice 
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whotti she should call. Sii^Valter Scott appears to think 
that it at the appearance of Samuel that she was so sur- 
prised and terrified, but this was plainly not the cause of her 
fright, for it was on finding out that the.person befofe whom 
she had exerted her power was the King of Israel, who had 
put many of her sisterhood to death, and mm whom, there- 
fore, she had great cause to fear her own doom, as indeed, 
she herself says, suspecting a snare had been laid for her 
life. How she learned that it was Saul who had come to 
her in di^g^tfie, does not appear, but she had instant intima- 
tion of it the ghost came at the bidding of the demon, 

who acted uttder her direction. She showed no fear at the 
Spiritual being whom her power had raised, and it is not 
likely that she would, when she had a familiar spirit with 
whom she was used to be intimate, i||^,who did her er- 
rands.* We have no reason to suspew^at Samuel threat- 
ened ?ier for disturbing him, for he bhihied the king, w'ho 
indeed was the proper person to find fault with for it, not 
the encKwtress, who exclaimed to the king — hast 
thou deceived me f for thou art Saul. And the king said un- 
to her. Be not efraid.” Evidently meaning of Mimelf, or 
that although she had, as she expresses it, put her life in 
her hand, he would do her no harm. The king could only 
answer for himself— for the womah's having nothing to fear 
from Mm $ but he could not assure her with regard to the 
spirit : as to danger from which, she herself was the best 
jl^ge what she had to expect. 

iihe supposition that the witch did not expeil^the spirit 
of Samuel, but merely intended to deceive by some trick, 
and that she was afraid of it when it appeared before her, 
from its being entirely unejqpected, proceeds greatly from 
the idea, that all such reported powers were onfy delusions, 
in the same way as these are sometimes now practised on 


* “ I have been looking at the passage again, said Lotd|.Byron, and do not 
see that distinction you make about tlie witch of Endor having been afraid 
when Samuel’s ghost appeared, as an apparition which she did iwt expect.” 

Convemations on Religion with Lord Byron^ and others, p. 285. 
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the ignorant^— un idea not w^^§anted when the realitieB of 
the accounts arc so undoubtingly mentioned in Scripture, and 
no one can take them for metaphorical. Nothing can he 
more natural than ^believe from the account^ that the sud- 
den disclosure of the extreme hazard the witch stood in, was 
the cause of her i^lcclamation and apprehension ; it was fully 
adequate to alarm her as represented, and if it was so, why 
fancy another, for which there is no groxmd in the relation 
itself, and then give it as one reason for doubting the ac- 
count being true exactly as we find it ? When,^h|^|pund that 
the great destroyer of her kind stood disguistsij^efore her, 
an actual witness of the power which he himself •had pro- 
scribed, and attached the penalty of dciath to, it was no 
wonder tliat she . at first suppose^ it -a deep-laid scheme to 
entrap her in the.,]Xlost decided manner. To believe that 
the reason she w^girap startled — ^was the real appearance of 
Samuel’s ghost, t)tust presuppose that she was quite unac- 
customed to such sights, and, in short, that no witches in 
those di^s»’Cpuld exercise a power over the spiritual world 
in any degree, and that they had no familiar spirits. • 

The words of Saul can be explained in entire consistence 
with the belii^ that it was not what she saw of the spirit that 
terrified her, but what she discovered pn the appearance of 
it relative to the person before whom she was exhibiting a 
proof of her art. The naeaning of them is^.fts if he had said 
— ^Do not be afraid for yourself in consequence of what you 
have done before me, but tell me what you see the 
prise and^Har of the witch on account of her own . life hd^tig 
made her too slow for the king’s impatience to communicate 
what she saw. He was eager to discover his own fate, and 
this was hi|| last resource, w;hich might also fail him ; his 
anxiety to -llmow whether the woman had succeeded , must 
therefore have been intense ; and having the saine as Msur- 
ed her that his visit proceeded from no wish to entrap her, 
we have no evidence but that she became quite composed. 

If we take the scriptural account strictly -as it is related, 
we must be satisfied that the king was perfectly assured of a 
Hupernai^ral presence. Indeed, those who affect to consider 
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the whole as a deception on'"^e part of the woman, admit 
that Saul believed the appearance of the prophet’s spirit 
although they do not, and they fain would get quit of the spi- 
ritual being by whose agency the wholts was brought about, 
for if such supernatural agency is taken into account, a mere 
deception, such as an unassisted modern (^l||^uror or cutming 
woman could now only practice, must appear to have been 
nowise likely to have been the case. Saul perceived that it 
was Samuel ; now, although he may have been partly thus 
assured description given by the woman of the ap- 

pearance ''^me spirit, yet he must also have been’en the same 
place to have carried on a direct conversation with it, and 
there is nothing in this description of the appearance of an 
inhabitant of Hades, ^aJ^ist our thinking it probable that 
the king really saw the spirit at the tin^^^ey were speaking 
together, for the wjtch may have merd|^'jSben him first, or 
been ^one sensible at first of his near apH^ ach. The actual 
appearance of the ghost to the king* however, can be but 
conjectural, since it is not directly affirmed. I4^ISi|^robable 
that the eyes of the king must have been supematurally aided, 
before they could see a spirit ; — opened, as the Scripture 
expresses it ; but there would iiot seem to us to be any 
greater physical impossibility in our natural vision perceiv- 
ing^a spiritu^ being, than In hearing one speak. If Saul’s 
ears were opened for the purpose, it is probable that his eyes 
were so likewise. 

lid the 'New Testament, we have an instancelH the dis- 
embodied spirit of a man being seen by those alive on the 
earth, and this was at the Transfiguration on the mount, 
where the soul of Moses was. rendered; visibly several of 
the disciples. 

“And behold there talked with him two men, which were 
Moses and Elias, who appeared in gloryy and spoke of his 
decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.” 
grant it possil^e,” says Dr. Isaac Watts, that these might 
be but mere visions, which appeared to our blessed Saviour 
and his Apostles, but it is a much more natural aw obvious 
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interpretation to suppose tha^lhe spirits of these two ^eat 
men, whereof one was the institutor, and the other the re- 
former of the Jewish Church, did actually appear to Christ, 
and converse with him about the important event of his death 
and return to heai rt ffi f Perhaps the .spirit of Elijah had his 
heavenlybody |mh nim there ; he never died, but was car- 
ried alive to hewen,* but Moses gave up his soul at the qpll 
of God when no man was near him, and his body was buried 
by God himself, t and his ^irit was probably made visible 
to mortal eyes only by an assumed vehicle fc^r ^m|^urpose.”^ 
By a vision we commonly understand 8om€fn^e|»entation 
of which our spirits are sensible while we are asleep j but 
w'e are expressly informed that at least pari of the scene at 
the transfiguration w^ seen by the disciples when they were 
awake. They w'ef«s^ heavy or overpowered by sleep when 
their master’s whot|(^*app€S,raace first changed, but they saw 
it when they awrj^e' He seemed to tliem too dazzling to 
look upon. St. ancithew describes his face as shining l^he 
the sun^jm^ his raiment of a brilliant whiteness. They saw 
tw'o m^—two living beings like men — ^in conversation with 
Christ, having likew isc a glorious appearance ; the disciples 
heard these speak ; understood what they said ; but it does 
not appear ^at they took any direct notice of the disciples. 
The latter, while still strongly affected by their amazement, 
spoke to their Master when the prophets were departing, 
and then a bright cloud enveloped them. Why the disciples 
should be afraid m particular at seeing them entering into 
the clou<Lim^ cannot explain, for the whole scene ivas dejmiy 
calculateoto inspire fear in the spectators. The voice ofthe 
Father Almighty was heard coming from the cloud, addressed 
to the followers of our Lord. All this must have been far 
beyond visil)n, or unsubstantial pageant of a 

dream, as Br. Watts admits the possibility of its being. The 
disciples were evidently allowed with their waking bodily 
eyes to behold an inteiView of glorious beings — the mission 


* 2 Kmn 11 11. 

t See^jjppapbeU's transl|tion of Luke, ix 34 


Deut. xxxiv. 5 — 7. 
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of the prophets to the earthy are told, was in order t*i con- 
verse with Christ on the subject of his departure, and the meet- 
ing must ^ve been of a much greater mysterious importance 
thun is recorded. , Connected with .his dggpturewas his go- 
ing to -HadeSy and his reception thereij^iij^r., Watts believes 
they may have conversted about o\jr L.dii?a^|Upturn io heaven^ 
which may have been one topic in tMs memoroble conference ; 
but it is probable that his visit to the souls of the departed 
formed one principal object of the meeting, because during 
the time jvas to be with them, he as a man woiild 

be .under of 4eath, and his death,* we are told, w as 

the subject^ff^i^. conversation. Ely ah may haye come from 
the hipest heaven, ,as he left this earth with his body in a 
miraculous manner, and was. therefoi^j^that respect in a 
very different condition oc state of pri|j|i^ation for it, from 
those whose bodies still rest in this «i|^hj|QiiWUy scene of their 
pilgrimage. The spirit of Moses, oU-^j^^other hand, had 
not its material body, .as far as we kuo^ii^bnd therefore we 
are justified in supposing, that it had come fro^;^||||lgeneral 
receptacle of spirits.; For the arrival 'there of so ^eat and 
heavenly a Being as, our Lord — qne, too, who had just shown 
himself so ,warm a frieird t« the whole human i^e — ^who had 
given to both the dead* and. the Uving — to the separated soids 
as Aaell as to those who were in the body, a claim through 
his merits to enter .into heaven on the day, emphatically 
called. Aia day, we may naturally infer there might be neces- 
sary preparations to make ; that all the spirits, for instance, 
ladlll^l^t b^.vlf'^ned to be ready to receive him,^wlt|i|pvery de- 
monstration of honour. . He had but a short tiihe to stay, 
and intended to proclaim the glad tidings to them — that he 
had reconciled om: fallen race to God. To the antediluvian 
spirits in particular, it woul seem fh^; 4 nte;|iddf||^o address 
himself, and therefore ttiey may have had all to be convened 
for the purpose, and prepared to meet him. An immediate 
and geperal liberation from, Hades he did not mean to pro- 
mise to the disembodied spirits there, but even a certain pro- 
spect of being reimited to ladies, and of being soiuetime ad- 
mitted to heaven, must have been intclUffenoe £Q||||^t with 
exceeding great joy to mUlidns of them. It is r^arkable 
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that, of the two beings wbo' Appeared with Christ on this 
occasion, and who belonged to the race of man, one should 
be of a complete naturt^j’ and .the other not. May we not 
therefore infer this' also, that one of them was frdm 

heaven, and the tippi* from Hades, both summoned to the 
earth by our to receive directions for his reception in 

Hades first, and afterwards in Heaven ? The separate souls 
would receive him as their Head and King in place of Abra- 
ham, and all in Hades •would oAvri his indisputable right to 
reign over them. His kingdom was not of this yrotld, neither 
is it in heaven, for there the Father will reign^^^^ in all, and 
we pray to the Latter that his kingdom may ‘come speedily. 
Christ’s kingdom note is, as before sho'wn, and he shall reign 
till he has put till' his enemies under his feet: the last of 
them is death, or he who brought death upon us, and has 
the power of it j' t^'ich victory, we know, shall not be gain- 
ed till the end*|^ this world. The spirit of our Lord en- 
tered not into thjS^ansions of the departed as a conqueror 
over dii^ hut as one under the power of that tyrant, for 
his bofty lay dead' in the tomb, and the separate or disem- 
bodied condition of souls proves them to be suffering under 
the doom of death. The State of death, as has been proved, 
does not properly mean one of insensibility, but merely a se- 
paration between soul arid body, and were the soul •e'v^en to 
remain on the earth after death, we could not expect to see 
or hear it, when we did not see it during the life of the body, 
nor were then sensible of its presence but from the exertirin 
of its biiW^' orgliris, which, when crumbled td dttsf^ caA, 
of cours6^' longer indicate its existence to our eyes or ears in 
their present riatural state. Our Saviour’s victory in his 
o-wn person aS of the race oLman, was when he reanimated 
his bodyP^j^k he ]faid left in the grave, but he did not vi- 
sibly tiiumjph as a conqueror, until his ascension from the 
earth to heaven. At the last day he will utterly abolish 
death, or take that dread and awful power from our enemy 
altogether ; thus gaining a general and complete victory, 
gmng liberty to the captives, and securing them from ever 
agaitr^lpb^going a like fate. 

2b^ 




CHAPTER X. 


The Parable of Dives and Lazarus considerecfi:: ' 


^^Tlie essential or fuodameDtal parts of a acriptural parable never embody any 
ideas which are Imposed to truth, otherwise it would be fitted to mislead 


us. 


1* 


RecognUion in the world to come. 


The f%rable of Dives and Lazarus here deserves all the 
elucidation which can be given to it, and in order to bring 
it more disjdnctly before my readers, I shall insert it, as 
translated by Dr. Campbell. 

“ There was a certain rich man, that wore purple and fine 
linen, and feasted splendidly every day. There was also a 
poor man named Lazarus, covered with sores, that w|i8 laid 
at his gate, and was fain to feed on the crumbs which f^ll 
from tl)||||||^h man’s table : yea, even the dogs came 
licked his sores. It happened that the poor man died, and 
was conveyed by angels to Abraham’s bosom : the rich man 
also died, and,^as buried, -^d in Hades, being in torments, 
he looke^|||||>^and%aw Abralmm afar off, and Lazarus in his 
bosom, and cried, saying, * Have pity on me, father Abraham, 
and send Lazarus to dip the tip of his finger in water, and 
cool my tongue, for 1 am tortured in this flame.’ Abraham 
answered, * Son, remember that thou in thy life-time re- 
ceivedst good things, and Lazarus received evil things *, hut 
now, in joy, and thou art in torments. Besides, there 
lieth a huge gulf betwixt us and you, so that they who would 
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p{£s8 to you caonot^ neither^i^ they pass to itt who would 
come thence !’ The otbet replielf^^ I entreat thee, then, 
fatiber, to send him to my father’s* ^ have five 

brothers, that *he may admonish ^fliitB^MM^Ijbey also come 
into this place of torments.’ Ahridip^^ltayi^^ *They 
have Moses and the prophets : ^theni13|sil^|bem.’ * Nay,' 
said he, ‘ father Abraham, but if one to them from the 
dead, they would reform.’ “Abraham replied, ‘ If they heai* 
not Moses ’-and the prophets, neither will they be|persuadcd 
though ow^l^ould arise from the dead.’ ” 

When tilb tdiove is referred to as any evidence of what is 
passing in the world of spirits, and the condition in which 
our souls shall be placed as soon as w'e are. dead, many think 
it quite sufficient to say It i» oniy t^jpmrable ; ” mean- 

ing thereby, that it is founded on wha|ii^|ppb>not, and could 
not be the case in tile ordinary course oi^udugs, but is to be 
considered ^tirely as a > mere faMe. Sudh' theological rea- 
soners forget that there is not one of our Lord’s pa- 

rables which can be argued to be so completely grmmded in 
illusion. All the rest of tbese^th^ will readily admit to be 
taken from events and scenes which At least been ; 

and why this one. should form a solitary excej^ion to the 
other twmity-eight^ (without the slightest intimation from 
Scripture that it does so) they could give no substantial 
reaso^ ; for our Lord was as well acquainted with what was 
passing in the unseen world, as with the events around him 
di||brth ; and had this story been impossible, or eu|pihought 
so by our great Master’s audience, it could have domd ho good. 
As the Jews really had such a belief current among them, 
he would have been encourag|g^ it when it;, was not true, if 
such a story was absolutely ii^ossible, region 

existing as Hades, with a pleasant place of rest in it for the 
good after the labours and miseries of mortal life and trial, 
and with another place of a different description for the doers 
of evil. 

"A Cduntiy Pastor,” in his work entitled Scripptre Reve- 
latvms eonceminff a Future State, wishes to 8hoisg||;iat the 







parable makes no real alltm^il^to wbat ta&es pla(;e with 
regard to sotiia after.dof|ii^ and rogues n» follows 

Those who that the soiih when serrated from 

the body by dkwlKilQItfilis its activity, and consciousness, 
and senBiblMt^t|!^ilBafafe and pain, and that it enters im- 
mediately oii<|t statblof ei]|oymentnr of snfiEering, appeal to 
several passages c^P’^fecripture, which appem* to favour this 
doctrine, though without expressly declaring it :* among 
which is'the parable of Ldzarus and the rich man ;t the one 
of whom is represented as being in a state ofi^tormentiii al- 
though the end of the world is plainly suppObed* * § not to have 
arrived, as he is described as entreating Lazarus to warn his 
surviving brethren, ** lest they also come into this place of 
torment.’* And^if all that is hdhe told were to be considered 
as a narrative matter of fact wiiich actually took place, 
it would be perfllatly decisive but itSl allow that the nar- 
rative is a parutte^ that i^, a fictitious tale, formed in order 
to tea^ or ^illustrate some doctrine ; and ^although such a 
tale chance to i^ee in every point with matter of fact, 
—with events which actually take place,*v-ther6 is no neces- 
sity that it shoiild.§ «The only^truth that is essential in a 
parable is the truth pf the moral or doctrine conveyed by it. 
Many, accordingly, of our Lord’ll parables are not, though 
many are exactly correspondent .with facts which ^actually 


* Wlli||Nhis author does not. 

f If the%amble caa be ouderstood to mean ^that such an might in 
common coucse have happened, then it 4ow eipmaLy declare the truth of 
the doctrine, or.^^h&tis th^ isame th^ng, and.t^e author of the remarks quoted 
allows, a %w lines further op, thatlln such a case ** it would be perfectly 
decisive. 

X Of, if without alluding to particulat persons^ the fact have been 

essentially true with regard to some nch atidabme thb condlnsion 

would be the same- . . 

§ Although there is no necessity in a paraljle for naming or even alluding 
to real individuals, or of founding on a certain event which actually did 
happen , ye t if it supposed, and is grounded entirely oh what could not have 

ever o<^|pled in the nature of things, thCn it Could Ikot be supposed capable 
of making a serious impression on any one. 



of tfc«, sower, the ac- 
coisQl; ol^hendiffereot suQC|^ ^jj^soed whtdi fell on the 
troddeiiii Wf^ aide, in the rodty g70ui;Mdb,;||^ong thorns^ and 
on^^ood agrees literally i> illn iiiillp||||li1llMi place daily ; 
though no particular sower is intendeid the object 

is to illustrate the different reception <ff|ldi^fi||Bpel with men 
of different chAracters. tOn the other^fiUnd, in the parable 
of the good Samaritauyr-^iu that of the king who destroyed 
th§^, ungrateful guests who refused to come to bi|» feast, — 
of hiisliliidiTinn who killed the servants mid the son of 
the lord of^Ww vineyard,-r-aad in many others, there is no 
reason to believe that any such events did ever actually take 
place ; it is enough for the object of the parable that it is 
coneeitfable tiaey miff At takeirplacej and that ^ we should be 
able to derive instruction from considcrig||^;du>w men would 
be likely to act, or lilbw they ouffht to aet, supposing such 
circumstances shmdd actusdly occur. The parable, therefore, 
I think is not decisive. :^e point in .question/*t - 
Here, any one will .naturally remark^ that all the'^other 
parables above-mentioned. tare founded on natural and pro* 
bable events, which, if< they never did actuall)|^appen as 
described, yet .hare happened in the usum course of 
p^^ng ev^ts.. This author, allows that the first he refers 
to was. one of daily occurrenee i the next, of the good Samiv- 
ritan, ^so certainly hay ematurally been true in every 

particimr, and so ooi^ht the others ; and yet he draws the 
^n|mpMMg;»that the one of THvas and Lasarus coulMpt with 
probabilitpi be similarly founded on ^ natural eveim. Our 
Saviour may have* Chided to particular persons, and to what 
bad really taken plac«;jisr a certain instanQ^tJbr it is very 
fair to believe that, if there is^a regiop^ wjy|id|p|ouls are 
taken immediately, on deatib, as described, the paahble may 
have even. £b«^n.;)^rally true in eyery part, but it is by no 

— 1 — ■■ -y...... - : ..■■■ 

♦ Although not all exactly correspondent with facts/’ in every particular, 
yet they are so in thetnain, and it is not contended that this one in all 
that is mehtioiifetf in it. ’ 

f Scrip. Rev. Pages 52-~54. 
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means of 

were meant, and it ii^iMpiniik«i|^fe lunne^lMBen similar 

to the others also m^l^is^^at oniy what mights was meaht, 
which M'as all. tlTi^PitaB |8eqmre^> .hnjy^s^aswmedly 
necessary. to gsy^t effect* 

In the a^mie Briti*^ €JrUie for 

January, 1831 , we find the^foUowiag pMsi^Sf- '' From th^ 
parable of the rich voliq^tuary and Ltazams, for instance-— 
little canji|» safely inferred, but the eertmnt^^^m 
condition of reward or of punishmentsi Tim f i ffiiiii iil iliaii^ 
after all, it must be remembered^^-is hut'#‘|ainil^|hlif- and is 
probably so framed as to appeal to the popular and provident 
notions respecting the state after death.*’ p. 7* ■ 

In order to show- how little dajptmidence we need place on 
the above expositu|||^ ’ I shall quote the same authority for an- 
other but much better founded opinionj'^s stated in a prior 
number of the same Review. ' "lB<^is story, be it factor 
parable,^, the disembodied sold is deebribed as existing in a 
separate state of consciousness-Mna state of happiness to the 
good, and of miseries and suffering^'<to>^ the wicked. It m 
the main s,cope and purport of the story to jdace this doc- 
trine in the ^strongest light^ to convince 4he sensual and- 
worldly minded that their ' good i^ngs’ will' cense,' and 
their 'evil things’ begin, as soon r as their present life is 
ended; and to support the afflicted servants of ’Giod with 
the assurance, that death wiU at once place them wi^ the 
other 8ip^|||to of the just in ^radise. This last caMMaii|(|| 
truth is, ^ possible, more confirmed by our Saviour^B pro- 
mise to the repentant robber on the cross.”* 

The last opiniomlithe only one which' cmi be consistently 
supportedi|||lM||ISct|^ure, or, as a natural view bf it. 

It may be inferred^-' that since the soul of Lazarus was 
said to be immediately carried by angels after his death into 
Abraham’s bosom, (that is, the plj^ where Abraham’s soul 
ivasy and, as far as we know, is so still) and there cornforted ; 
since our Lord adds that the rich man was iormentedf and 
promis^f$he penitent thief that he should be .wil^ 


* No. \1. for July, 1829. 
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same day in paradise j -^t^refore, ihe state idf l&e dead is not 
now one oS insensibility^iit of iriij|||a4^ess or- misery. 

In the place to which the souf^f Lf^rus was taken, it 
heard, saw, mid remembered ;: the eotiP^- the rich man en- 
tertained the greatest affection for those who were dear to 
him in the ^orld, and was miserable. AV^this was said to 
be immediateltf after death, and when thoeewho had associated 
with them here were still alive on earth.* 

H If thi#%iii^rtant parable can be taken as proodfding ft‘om 
a real fon||^c|i^o», such as all the others had,-^if we can 
understailiifiNiiii it, that there is such a place aS Abraham’s 
bosom, to which souls are removed in a state of perfect 
consciousness on the change which we call death, — ^then 
several points of this empiill' would be a^isWered in the most 
plain and satisfactory manner ; but, HillM been disputed 
that any such real inferences can be dra^ from it, although 
it was told, as already observed, by a Being well acquainted 
wi^ all the secrets ed the invisible world, and who ^erefore 
knew well whether he was speaking of a scene which miffht 
have been, or which could not. This, therefore, is of the 
greatest importance to consider^; and we can .*(^it best by 
referring to theismMe in which it has been viewed by some of 
the soundest theologians.’! * 

Skr Matthew Hale ol^Crves that— though this be a pa- 
rable, yet it imports4he bl^ed' state of a separate spirit or 
soul,. Wen before the laart judgment, and that it is so, our 
I||p|i0w’s words^opon the crosl to the crucified ^iipmiport.” 

' is true this is a parable,” remarks Bishopllrall, *' and 
accordingly several things in it are paraboUbally expressed ; 
but thotigh every- tfaln^ in a parable bC|ttbt>nvgumentative, 
yet the sco]pe of it is, as all divines a<||aBow|a(^igs. Now it 


• “ A parable in^e^ it must be, as to many of its circumstances ; yet in its 
grand outlines it is doubtless eq|||^ually verified.” — ^“Tbe five brethren of 
Dives are represented as thus indulging themselves on earth, vrhile he was 
in a place of torment. Thisjully proves the separate state ; unless any man 
can think that our Lord would decorate a parable in a manner sij^^ to mis- 
lead the upright inquirer.” 

The Rev, Tbos. Scott'* notes on verses 19 — 28 , 
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plainly belongs to the v^ljr SQope:,U3|d design ^ this parable 
to show what become«ii(a||B|3je soul^f the good and bad men 
after death.” — “Ojp; Savabur also spake this parable to the 
Jews, and there£q|m||iinust be expoimded agreeably to the 
ancient traditio^receh'ed among them concerning the state 
of separate soul^> Now, vf^hereas our Saviour 'saith of the 
soul of Lazarus, that immediately after death it was e^uveyed 
b;f angels into Abraham’s bosom^ we find it was» also the 
belief of the Jewish Church, before our Savioip^SKl^c, that 
the souls of ^the faithful when they die arft^bgrf^dp^^ 
of angels conducted to paradise^ where tliry mor;*|h!i|iif iliatrlj 
placed in a blissful and happy state. For the d^dee para- 
phrast on Cant. iv. 12. speakingotf the garden of Eden, that 
is, paradise, saith thereunto — num hath power of enter- 
ing, but the just^-ii^iose souls are carried ^hither by angels.’ ’ ’ 
“ I grant,’/ says Dr Watts, “that thi#acfx>unt of the rich 
man and the beggar is but a payable, and yet it may prove 
the existence of the rich man's 80ul> in a place of torment 
before the resurrection of the body. \st. Because the exist- 
ence of souls in a separate state,^ whilst other men dwell 
here on eai^ is the very foundation of the whole parable^ 
and runs through the whole of it. The poor man died, and 
his soul was in paradise; the rich man’s dead body was 
buried, and his soul was in bell,tir while his five bretleren 
were here on earth in a state of probatmn, and would not 
hearken to Moses and the pr<^hets. . 

JUppause the very design of .the pi^ble is tmahtil^ 
that a ghoit sent froq|^the other world,> whether heaven or 
hell,t to wickedfh^n who are here in a state of trial, will 
not be Buffieisnt he^^nvert them to holiness, if they reject 


* More properly Hades, as in the original* 

f The parable speaks neitlier of heaven nor hell, in the uis|ual acceptation 
of these terms ; and few writers attend to what, if they searched the Scrip- 
tures on the point, would appear to theiSf^a necessary distinction between 
these places and the paradise and ta^rtarus of the Middle State. Dr. Watts 
was aware of the difference, hut sometimes, as in this instance, has not at- 
tended tofjl, or has not thought that, while he had one meaning to these 
words, his readers would in general have another. 
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the means of grace and th^fninist^^f the Word. TJie very 
design of our Saviour se^ts to if there be no nbuJa 

exiting in a separate state. A |^dst sent from the other 
world, could never be supposed to havi^^^ influence to con- 
vert sinners in this world, if there were ho such things as 
ghosts therd. The rich man’s five bretlwtm could have no 
motive to hearken to a ghost pretending to come from heiwen 
or hell, if there were no such things as ghosts or separate 
s]^rite.||^^^appy or miserable. Now, surely, parables 
can at all, they must prove those proposi- 

tions wl^^^i^ both the foundation and the design'of the 
whole paral^. 

‘‘ 3d. I might add yet further, that it is very strange that 
our Saviour should so pail^^larly speak angels carrying 
the soul of a man, whose body Was just^j^, into heaven or 
paradise, which he calls Abraham’s bo$oni ; if there were 
no such state or place as a, heaven for separate souls,* if 
Abraham’s soul had no residence there, no existence in that 
state, if angels had never any. thing to do in such an office. 
What would the Jews have said or thought of a prophet 
come from God, who had taught his doctrines^t^ the people 
in sueh parables, as had scarce any .fort of foundation in the 
reality or nature of 4hings. 

‘‘But you will say, that the Jews had such an opinion 
current among theni, though it was a very false one j and 
th^^this was enough to. support a parable. I a,n8iyer. What ! 
qlppa iphrist (w^o is truth itself) have said mpy|^ plainer 
Jews in the gross err^ of a sepai^ state of 
souls, than to form a parable which 8upi^e|, the doctrine 
in. the very desim and moral of it as^^af^i^ the founda- 
tion and mAter of it.”t, 

In a late work by the Rev. Mr. Muislbn, he cdnsijiers the 
nature of a p^able in the same manner, and speaki of the 

* It is quite allowable in codUlon langus^e to speak of tbe place for hap- 
py spirits in their disembodied condition as being a heavenly state, without 
meaning to indicate the h^hest heaven, in the same way as we call a veiy 
beautiful , place, or happiness here, a heaven upon earth. 

t Essay on the separate state of Souls, by Dr. I. Walts, § 3. 
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one we are discussing as follows In the explanation of 
a parable, we are not iailfe ed wai||||feted to run the parallel 
too minutely between U^|^teral and figurative senses, or to 
conqiive that every Mcoroed circumstance has some latent 
smd moral ineaningwi^hed to it j for it is apparent, that 
many things m^ be introduced into a p^abolic picture 
merely to fill up the outline, and' to give consistency and 
proper colouring to the entire scene. But the essential or 
fundament^ parts of a Scripture' parable never embody any 
ideas whiOT'are opposed to truth, otherwise it, be fitted 
to mislead us, and thus be manifestly repugiiwil^lb^^c cha- 
racter and objects of the true and faithful The 

expositions M’hich our Saviour has given of his own parables 
fully show the truth of this remtok j and, in many instances, 
fa\'our a more ciltmmstantial apj^ication of fi^rative lan- 
guage than we mi^|^ have been led to e;^ect. And if, ui 
the interpretation’ 6f the passage before us, we are guided 
by these obvious principles, there is no Woiding the conclu- 
sion, that the consciousness of individuals, and of things 
known to us in the* present lifS, will accompany us intp a 
future world, and contribute, in rio small degree, to bur hap- 
piness or mMsry. For this is a leading sentiment pressed 
in every part of the parable upon our attention. The rich 
man dies, and his punishment is aggravated by the recollec- 
tion of his past conduct, and the knowledge of hiS reJative 
circumstances. He distinctly rec^niVes' Lsbsarus, and is 
perfectly awaVe of his happiness. Abraham, too, he^dis- 
covers ; ttf'ts conscious of his relation to 'ihe Je^sll 
pie. It is taken for gianted by the patriarch, that 
se^ed the fulFpoV^r of calling* fe 'itiiind the wide difference 
in point of charact^' and circumstahcbi^wl^h snbsilted on 
earth betwoeif^iiidillf and the despised Imd imigefit La- 
zarus. 

ft Th^l^gt of the parable' reason the sasfiie sentiment. It 
supposes the pch man to be acqui|l^ted with the iinpenitent 
condition of his brethren, with the necessity^f repentance ; 
and with the writings of Moses and the prophets. And, in 
short, the whole parable is so constructed, that it may, we 
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conceive, be considered as containing the plain declaration 
of our Saviour*s mind dilHie im^l!l|i|tnt subject before us.”* 

Mr. l^uston, in the above, a{mkihs to speak generally of 
thi circumstances as referable to' wh^^hall be in ajfkiitire 
tvorld;” but, founded as they entir^^l^ in the parable as 
relative to the soul immfediatdy aftel^'«ieaj&, it will be se^n 
to allude solely^ to the Middle State j or, in the words of the 
same wi^er, in another passage, — ^to ‘^the mansion or state 
of diseriibodied spirits,” (p. 95.) Although t^iere was a 
great jgij3^ji#chasm between Lazarus and Dives^'yet they 
are re^nreipitiiejd as being in the same general place or world, 
and perrecUy Within view and hearing of each other. Can 
it be thought even probable^ that one of the pleasures of hea- 
ven will be that of seeing and hearing the damned torment- 
ed, or, that the place where Divfes w^ in was* the lake of 
fire reserved for the devil and his angelb when their time is 
come : when compassion towards our fe^ow-creatures is so 
much inculcated hefe. Surely the constant sight of their tor- 
ments would make us in some degree unhappy even in hea- 
ven ? 

*• 

According to tne ReV. Mr. Pblwhele’-s understanding of 
the parable (which must also be that of every Impartial per- 
son who considers it) — ^‘*' If our Saviour had any design in 
the parable of the rich mm, it Was certainly meant to suggest 
to us that the souls of- naeh after death exist in distinct ha- 
bitations — ^that they are in a- state of happiness or misery, 
as; r^ulting from the unaltertSible nature of thMr moral cha« 
i^i^ters,~that, with their moral characters, thei^j^^ess their 
disciffnainating sentiments and passiiihs, and they retain the 
memory" ’of their earthly transactions and Ifennectionw ’ t 
Both the ^uatinilto for the good and fhebad, while in a dis- 
embodied 'state, are spoken of as in '^'Though they 


^ Recognitioiidn the wprldjto come. 

, f An Eesay on the Evidence from Sci^pture, that the soOj^mmediately after 
the death of the body, is not in a state of sleep or insensibility, but of happi- 
ness or misery, &c. printed at the request of the Church Union Society, be- 
ing their Prize Essay of 1818, 
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are said to be at a great distance from each other, they are 
still within sight and ^(^ing, ^ ^ converse 

together. This would been too gross a violation of 

prol^billty, if the* j^^e was considered as inhabiting the 
highest heavens, .^|p|l-|,the -other placed in the infernal re- 
gions. Again,' ti^ egressions used-are such as entirely to 
suit this explanation, and no other ; for, \st. The distance 
from each other is pientipued, but no hint that th^.^ne was 
higher in situation than the other. 2dly, The term8.where- 
by motion. -from the one to the other is expreSk»^{^< are such 
as are never employed in expressing mdtion to^^^pcom hea- 
ven, but always when the places, are on a leveli’^r nearly so. 
Thus Lazarus, when dead, is said./o &e carried away, not to be 
carried up, by angels into Abraham’s bosom, whereas it is 
the latter of these expressions, or a similar one, as taken up, 
that is alw'ays used when an assumption ipto heaven-is spoken 
of, or whenever one is said to be conveyed from a lower to 
a higher situation. But, what is still more decisive in this 
way, where mention is made of passing from Abraham to 
the , rich man, and inversely, the Greek verbs employed are 
words which alw'ays denote motion ori the same ground or 
level.”* . ‘ 

These explanations of the text by Dr. Campbell, agreeing 
so exactly with the circumstances of the story, muslr be true, 
if, as the Rev. Dr. observes, the sacred penmen wrote to be 
understood, when they must have employed . words and 
phrases in conformity to the cur/ent usage of those fpr 

It has been already ijbown, that the Jewish writers in the 
014 Testament;, used the word Sheol to express that general 
region wi^ere all depaitted souls went that the more 

modern Jewrs tra m^i^ it by the term mdes^ Which they 
borrowed from the ’Greeks. Although they did not adopt 
the heai^en fables on the subjeifi:, they believed, as many of 
the heathens did, that this place |pcluded different sorts of 
habitations, ghosts of different chainu^rs, and though 

'■ "j . H I . .. ^ ' If - , I . ■ L- I. I 

* Dr. Caropbeirs 6lh Diss. 
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they did not also receive the terms Elysian fields, and Ely- 
sium, as stiitable appcll£d||^ for tteregions peopled by good 
spirits, tbey took insteaoof theA]j*m better adapted to thepr 
Ib^logy, the designations o^tke 
dS»e, oi^ Abraham’s bosom. But, onr^ra^ther hand, to 'ex- 
pire the unhappy situafioii of the vvi^d, in that interme- 
diate state, th|y do not seem to have declined the use of the 
word Tj^ arus. The Apostle Peter says, of evil angels, that 
Qbd ca^^hem down to hell, and delivered them into chkins 
ai ddrknSd^Jw be reserved unto Judgment. So stands in 
the comd»ra||r&ion^, though neither Gehenna nor Hades arc 
in the oi^gOpt. The word is Tartarus, wRicli is, as it were, 
the pris<m of Bades, wher^n criminals are kept till the ge- 
neral Judgment. The whole of 'Hades, indeed, is a place 
where all the ^ouls in it may be said to be more or less in 
strict dustody, but from the similitude ^ chains being used 
in the Scriptures as applicable to those in Tartarus, we may 
infer that their confinement is much more severe to them — 
of a more stern and distressing nature than is exercised over 
the good. Both Elysium and Tarttmis were comprehended 
by the Greeks under the name of Hades ; and in like man- 
ner Paradise and Tartarus were so by the Jews, and they 
ought therefore, in Our interpretations of Scripture, to be 
always So considered.* Hiere is, then, no inconsistency in 
maintmning that the rich man, though in torments, was not 
in Gehmna, (or the hell of final punislunent,) but in that 
part of Hades called Tartarus, where the spirits of the im- 
fltdllMint are ‘raBerved for judgment and deti|ai||^ in dark- 
wesiB.* 


* -rife is iMI^pally abridged from ID^Xwpbeirs Sixth Disserta* 
tion\ It ought to f^remarked, kt the same rvfprapos does not oe> 

cur in the New Testament, bttt simply in 2 where rap^t^mcraf will 

he foutid, being die participle of iMIvirb ropropoo), and seemalim equiva- 
lent to the Homeric expression pearveo* eis ruprapov. This is, however, suf- 
ficient ecrip^hixal ^pthqga^ one part of Tartarus. That 

there is ft region in Ittie geMral ,phbce for human spirits, where they are mi- 
serable or unhhppy,' is inifl^eed most fully established in Sori]fturc by many 
passages, and a mere fhMe to it, therefore, is of but little importance. 
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From the anxious appeal on tjj^part of '%l^e rich maii^ M'e 
must infer his conscioupiaess.of felicity of ZiazaruS|^ e^ 
he^^uld not suppose him capable of rendering assisjt^ipe} 
ancfiiil^^sed faj^j^s or po^er of the understanding jjjo a 
being capable of dl^^ming Abraham and La^earus at a great 
distance ; the povrer of reflection on -the folly of his own past 
conduct, and the exercise of aflection for his brethren that they 
might escape his mental agony of remorse and apf^liliension. 
On the pprtof Abraham, — ^the impassable gu|||fbrma. an ob- 
stacle to the relief prayed for ; thus secmiiig tjQ|dHpit the in- 
ference that al^ough the miserable are, in thC i^^mte state, 
excluded from the kind offices of happier beings, yet J;hat 
this may^.not be the case with the righteous theui8elvea,*pver 
whom, we are told, God has given his angels charge. 

If it be allowed Aat these were sources of anguish to the 
unhappy spirit, and that their exercise under different cir- 
cumstances, might augment the felicity of the just, it surely 
will not be asserted that these additions of happiness are de- 
nied to the^fblessed spirits. Hence it is presumed that the 
powers of the soul are engaged on objects of affection still 
left behind on the earth, and derive pleasure, from being so 
engaged ; and therefore, unless by some subsequent, change, 
(which is quite inconceivable .and unre|vealed,) these, pqwers 
may have been extinguished, there will be a continuance of 
their exercise, when the happy spirits .^hajl be reunited in 
realms of bliss. Ihere can be nothing iipprobable in this 
suppositi^ and there appears to be strong grounds 
lieving its reality j for, if the spirit, in its separated state, be 
allowed to esju^cise purified affection towards the relations 
it l&as left behind, such as, when united body,..^ would 

baye been termed why may . pot f^P^mc j>riuciples 

continu^Mi actionj^^m form part of the happiness, of the 
blest wUlm jeunbted in the reg^ of both^uls and bodies 
after the judgment ? The soul of the rich man is represent- 
ed as knowirllf 1;hat of Abraham, althou|^i^^ could not pos- 
sibly havQiibeen acquainted with his appearance in this life, 
and if he did so of himsef, (as James apd John also seemed 
to know Moses and Elias at the transfiguration,) it would 

2 c 
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not !seem.,an improbable inference, from this intimation 
among the rest, that our souls have been in a prior state of 
coij^ious existence before they were placed in huma^^^to- 
dies.^ Dives also readily recognized l^jpifpis in-Ha4c9|i^iud 
with all the knowledge which his own individual expedience 
gave him of the world of spirits after he was hi it, lie seem- 
ed to see nothing impossible in Lazarus being sent to the 
earth iubdder to speak to his brethren. Neither does Abra- 
ham say thaldt was impossible in itself ^ but merely that it 
would do no good, and this he assigned as the cause of 
his refusal- V' We may infer, therefore, that the patriarch 
had there the power to have sent the ghost of Lazarus to the 
earth, and from the request of Dives, it would semp proba- 
ble that he knew it would not have been an' unexampled 
mission ; not perhaps to the extent of visible appearance to 
the waking senses of men in every instance, or to make di- 
rect communications to the human race, but on some errand 
or other. The relief he asked from Abraham with regard to 
himself, was said to be impossible^ not so. was the reply as 
to the other. t We are even informed that human spirits 


* To tiiis it may be answered, that if such had been the case, we must have 
been sensible of it from recollecting something of our former state ; but no- 
thing is more easy au,d even natural than to believe from facts connected with 
the mental phenomena of man, that if it had been so, (jod has taken away 
all recollection of it. Many Cases have been recorded of persons subject to 
periodical states of soundness of mind and derangement, who, on entering 
apon eitheV of these, have forgotten entirely all that happene^Jn the pre- 
ceding state, but recollect every thing •vehich liad happened to them while 
former^ in the state which they then were under. In dreams, too, (during 
which, it may be said, we are in a different state or inod^f existence tlian 
when awake,), the it!^|i|tession on our senses, although very strong and vivid 
at the time, even leading to bodily action, is forgotten on dur 

awaking, or then brought to remembrance by some casual occurrence. It is 
even a common thiogif^ remembe^Kre had been dreaai^li^, y6t^l|itele to re* 
cal any part of it, as when Nebuchadnezzer was troubled to know his dream, 
but the thing was gone(&6m him. 

f It may be said that theiie inferences are founded too literally on a para- 
ble, and taking what it relates as facts which had actually happened ; where- 
as, all parables are in some degree metaphorical. But it is merely assuming 
that the general information it conveys is correct ami true — and that the story 
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were**«ctually sent from Hades to tMs world in several in- 
stances ; as when the ghost of Samuel came to prophesy to 
'Sa,tfl''j' 'the ghost or sj^rit of Moses on a mission relating to 
ot^ SiMour's deil||^ hnd the souls of those whom the pro- 
phets and Christ reitored to life. These last had most pro- 
bably gone to the region of ^irits on the death of their 
bodies, (one of which was corrupted before It w'as revived,) 
'and it is not probable that they had remained dit%ie.earth, 
still less that they had never left their dead djodies.* The 
souls likewise of those who arose out of their=«||iraves at the 
resurrection df our Lord and went into Jei^aieni, must 
have been sent to the earth again by some power in Hades, 
if they were -not brought by our Lord’s spirit udien it re- 
turned ; unless it can be supposed more likely that they were 
in the mew time roaming in this world, and near at hand, 
previous to their re-admission into bodies. 

The Rbvi Dr. Whitby tells us that it was a familiar phrase 
of the Jews to say on a just man’s dying — “To-day shall he 
sit in the b'bsom of Abraham.’’ If this had been an errone- 
ous opinion, doubtless our Saviour would never have given 
the least countenance to it, much less "would have plainly 
confirmed it by teaching the same thing as he did- distinctly 
in this parable. It was a custom 'in those days, to recline 
on couches at meals, and otie intimate friend sometimes 
leant on another ,g^ter the repast, which familiarity was re- 
garded as an evicmhce of particular friendship, favour, and 
protectiop ; and, in certain cases, of distinguished honour. 
A simile was taken from this custom merely implying that 
th^ one peri^l^ referred to was in favoufwith the othdf, and, 
as the time*- when they so reposed was in general ^ree 
from care, and d||||||bid to ease and qitfet enjoyment, so 

proceed^j|||j^ have as alMbe rest of our Lord's 

parables4o. 

* And Elija^^ried unto the Lord and said, O ljord, my GU>d, I pray thee 
let this child's soul come into him again.— And the Lord heard tlie voice of 
Elijah : and^ the soul of the child came into him again, and he revived. — 
1 Kings xvii. 21, 22. . * *- 

2 c 2 
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Abraham's bosom is merely expressive of being in the patri- 
arch’s company, and in evident favour ndth him, with a bliss- 
ful i^ose from toil and pain ; but not of sleep^ for Abraham 
heard and spoke. 



CHAPTER XI. 


Ti)6 nature of the Happiness and Misery to be expected in tiie 
Intermediate State. 


“ What may be the state of the departed saints in the interval between their 
death and tlic final judgment, is a question upon whirh all are curious, 
because all are interested in it.” Bishop Uorblby. 

“ There rcinaineth therefore a rest to the people of God.”— H eb. iv. 9. 


AVukn wc think on those who are gone from us, and be- 
lieve that their spirits are still conscious, — the warm feelings 
of love and friendship often prompt us to conjecture their 
present state, and to inquire what is revealed regarding se- 
parsite spirits. Is it the same, whether, instead of the con- 
dition in which they are now, we ordy think of what they 
may be hereafter, when we shall have joined them ? Is it 
all one, whether we have the most rational and scriptural 
ideas on the subj^t, or only wild and random notions of our 
own, foirmed without any particular investigation ? Thoughts 
on th€ condition of the deptHted have frequently occupied 
the minds of the best men in all ages, but seldom are they 
properly foiinded on what the sacred Writers have been al- 
lowed to reveal to us. I shall first give some conjectures on 
this subject, from Mr. Tickell’s poem on the death of the 
celebrated Addison : — 
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Mistaken ideas of the Intertnediate State. 

“ In what new region to the just assign'd. 

What new employments'plcase th’ unbodied mind ! 

A winged virtue, througli th’ etherial sky 
From WQfld to world unwearied does he fly? 

Or curious, trace the long laborious ni%ze 
’ Of heaven’s decrees, where wondering singels gaze ? 

Does he delight to hear bold seraphs tell 
How Miehael battl’d, and the Dragon fell ? 

Pr mix’d with milder cherubim, to glow* 

In hymns of love ? ” 

This authox* had evidently no idea of Hades, or its states of 
rest* and menftal misery. He is quite at a Jpss whether to 
believe the soul flies uncontrolled throiifrh space, visiting 
the statry worlds, or enjoys the blessedness of heaven j in 
active pleasure, or in a happy rest ; — in full possession of 
its reward, or only in expectation of it. In one respect, he 
speaks with correctness on Ihe state of the dead-— in not 
even imagining that their souls are sleeping insensibly, and 
he very properly considers the soul as the mariy without ad- 
verting to the condition of the body, as many do — as if it 
were the man, or all that remained of him. 

Sir Humphry Davy clierished similar ideas of disembo- 
died spirits being allowed to roam among the stars and 
planets, atid to investigate the secrets of natxire. From 
being impressed with this notion, he had a dream on the 
subject, which he relates in his Consolations in Travel^ as il- 
lustrative of his belief. His physician. Dr. Tobin, concludes 
an account of his death in these words : — “ It became too 
evident that all that remained before me of this great phi- 
losopher was merely the cold and senseless frame with 
which he had worked. Its animating spirit had fled to its 
oft self- imagined planetary world, then® to rejoin the re- 
joicing soids of the great and good of^ast ages, soaring 
from system to system, and||lith them still to do in a 
higher and less bounded spliere, and I knew, that" it was 
freed from many a x^arisome and painful toil.^'^*|i»--Although 


^ Journal of a Tour, &c. whilst accompanying Sir 11. Davy. By J. J. 
Toliin, M.D. 1032. Sir Humphry died at (leneva in May, 1829. 
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such- conjectures maybe founded on philosophic and sublime 
conceptions of the universe and of our future destiny, — al- 
thoug^h they may even not improbably be in some measure 
rralized in due time, yet they are not consistent with Scrip- 
tural intimations of the fate .of separate souls during death, 
or until the resurrection of bodies, and therefore cannot be 
true. Revelation must be studied as well««s astronomy, if 
we now u'ish to approach a knowledge of the reality of the 
state under discussion. 

That the souls of men after death shall immediately enter 
into an intermediate state of comparative happiness or mi- 
sery, (but both inferior in degree to those regions into 
which the judgment of the last day shall consign them,) the 
Scriptures so plainly affirm, as to leave no doubt of the 
fact. Indeed, if consciousness and memory arc left to the 
soul* while in its separate state, these alone would be suffi- 
cient to produce joy or sorrow, hope or fear, according as 
the life on earth had been. The subject has been already 
incidentally noticed in the preceding pages, but its import- 
ance deserves a separate inquiry. 

Whenever the labours of this life arc over, when our trials 
are at an end, and death shuts us out, in all probability, 
from the world we now move in, the rest” vidiich, we arc 
informed, “ remaineth for the people of God,” is not one of 
insensibility, but of delightful repose, peace, and refresh- 
ment — a looking back with pleasure on the many cares 
which have been so agreeably terminated, and which pro- 
mise to be greatly more so afteru’^ards. “For he that is 
entered into his rest, he hath also ceased from his own 
works, as God did from his”;*^ which text, renders it clear 
what kind of rest it must be j one of pleasing satisfaction, 
as we hnish a long which h^ cost us much ciwe 

and pains. Could the rest promised as an initiatory or pre- 
liminary :pieward to the righteous he^n insensible sleep m 
the gravSy or any where else — ^what advantage would this be 


Mel>. iv>. 10. 
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to them ? When a person dies, it is a common expression 
to say, he is at his rest ; but very confused and contradictory 
notions generally prevail of the nature of this rest, — whether 
a cdliscious and pleasurable one, or that of inanimate miktihr. 
Instead of being in a state of rest, the sbuls of the wicked 
may be in continual agitation and inquietude,* haunted 
by the terrors af an evil conscience, then reminding them 
of their wicked life on earth, and the certainty of a day of . 
judgment, with future punishment in a more dismal region 
more vividly before their imagination ; and all this without 
any trial at the bar of the Judge of all the humiui race, and 
consequently without any sentence or execution of that last 
and greatest of all punishments — being thrust into what is 
figuratively called the lake of fire. They are merely, W'hile 
in the middle state, excluded from the promised rest of the 
good, while waiting for the judgment. “ So I SM-are in my 
wi'ath they shall not enter into my rest.”t “And to udmm 
sware he that they should not enter into his rest, 1but to them 
that believed not.”t 

The opinion of Bishop Pearson, which he gives in his ex- 
position of the 5th article of the Creed, entirely coincides • 
with the belief here inculcated: “The soul of man,” he 
says, “ in that separate state after death, must not be con- 
ceived to sleeps or be bereft and stript of all vital operations, 
but still to exercise the powers of undeittanding, and of 
Mdlling, and to be subject to the affections of joy and sor- 
row. Upon which is groimded the different estate and con- 
dition of the souls of men during that time of separation j 
some of them being placed,^ by the mercy of God, in peace 
and rest, in joy and happiness, others, by |lie justice of the 
same God, left to sorrow, pains, and misei^.” 

All .^ust admit, on consideration, that whatever be the 
pleasures ^d pains of the state of souls before %^y are re- 
united to bodies, those must be far inferior to what we shall 




See Is'diali Ivii. ‘20, 21. 


t Ileb. iii. 11, 18. 
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exjjerience when that event shall have taken place, and the 
sentence pronounced which shall fix our eternal' doom j and 
I have sufficiently proved that the joys of heaven and the 
toririUtits of hell do not commence until the day of the LorSl, 
which is yet hid in futurity, and its approach shall be pre- 
ceded by signs and wonders, none of which have yet appear- 
ed. 

Dr. Burnet, after showing that we are nbt to expect to 
enter into heaven immediately on death, adds — “ Let us be 
contented in that middle world, if 1 may have leave to call 
it so, with far less enjoyments ; yet, let us nOt think it a 
small thing, that the soul being conscious to itself of its im- 
mortality, and breathing forth nothing but love divine, 
sltould acquiesce in God j and itself having, at the same 
time, a joyful and lively hope of the coming of Christ, and 
the glory Avhich it is to partake with him.”* 

Concerning the particulara of that happiness or misery 
u hich u'ill be assigned to us in the intermediate state of 
spirits, the Scriptures leave us in ignorance, but they in- 
form us generally in metaphoric language, that they will be 
great, though inferior to what is to follow. Dr. Campbell 
remarks that — “ In the Old Testament, the most profound 
silence is observed, in regard to the state of the deceased, 
their joj s or sorrows, happiness or misery. Jt is represent- 
ed to us rather by negative qualities than by positive j by 
its silence, its darl^ess,t its being inaccessible, unless by 
preternatural means, to the living, and their ignorance about 
it. This much, in general, seemS always to have been pre- 
sumed concerning it, that it is not a State of activity adapt- 
ed for any exertion, or indeed for the accomplishment of 
any important purpose, good or bad,”I — ^further than con- 
finement in one general place of all souls until the day of 
their triiil. 

Confinement may imply very different treatment,^cc6r^ 


* De Statu Mortuoriwi. Translated in the text, 
t Or more literally, — by its invisibility. 

\ Dr. OarnpbeM’s 6th Diss. 
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ing to circumstances. Man is conliiuMl to this earth, so that 
he cannot leave it as long as he continues a .man, and yet he 
has the whole range of it. Paradise must be a vfistly 

region than what we now inhabit ; the souls in it nmy be 
sensible that as disembodied spirits thej' could be no where 
so well, and therefore may have no \vish while in such a se- 
parate state ©f being to leave it e\'en were they permitted; 
but they may nevertheless be anxious to become “ chilthnan 
of the resurrection,” that they may be xible to enjoy som«' 
species of bodily pleasures as well as spiritual-— and with 
body and soul to enter into heaven. In the other region of 
Hades, (by 'whatever name it be called, for this is immate- 
rial,) simple confinement 'U’ould assume quite a different na- 
ture and aspect, in the same nay as it would do to us in 
earthly countries of a desolate description. Were two per- 
sons here, while awaiting trial, to be confined, the one, for 
instance, to Britain, and the other to Siberi^ we need not 
doubt that their feelings would be different, even before their 
doom had been pronounced, as to an eternal and far greater 
happiness or misery. 

Those accused of offences here against their fellow-men, 
are often classed, and their confinement made light or heavy 
according to the crimes of which they are accused or sus- 
pected, some It^ing prevented from escaping by heavy ma- 
nacles in dungeons, or closely kept wi^in narrow bounds ; 
others are allowed a greater range in Icjss dismal or even in 
pleasant places, ■while a few are what is termed prisoners at 
large, or the restraints on them mostly nominal. Before 
trial, the consciences M these men, if not wholly seared and 
callous to every impression, Avill alone -be sufficient to ren- 
der their situation one of comparative happiness or misery. 
When at liberty, and nothing but the things of this world 
before their eyf», the guil^ might hope to escap# punish- 
ment ; hut when confined for the purpose of being tried, and 
all Avorldly things%emoved for ever from arcniad them, this 
hope and delusion is at an end, for they must then be cer- 
tain that their all-seeing Judge must be able to discover the 
truth, and the terrors o£jtlie judgment will rise up with fear- 
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ful and ibrebodiiig threatening^ in their im^inatione, which 
iinist cauBC misery beyond description from the moment of 
their- confinement. The innocent man, on the contrary, or 
he '#ik> hopes for forgiveness, rests his confidence on OSe 
whom he believed and trusted to even in this world, and 
while he was in a state of probation. He is sure either that 
his innocence wnll be made manifest and rewarded, or that 
his faith \vill be counted to him for righteousness, . by Him 
who is faithful to his promise. The sinners who have re- 
pented while on earth., and whose repentance tliey hope will 
bo accepted of. Will anticipate a joyful acquittal more es- 
pecially will their gladness be - increased if they have not 
ortiy a h^pe of forgiveness, ,but a prospect of still greater 
happiness (after their trial) than they e\'er had a distinct con- 
ception of W'hile in this life. 

Bishop Campbell observes that — ‘‘ When a judge here on 
earth; orders a man into custody, to wait until he be tried in 
due form, this is not called a sentence^ nor is it alvrays a great 
hardship, for some confinements have been made very agree- 
able, and the person confined has generally more or less li- 
berty allowed him, according as the opinion may be of his 
guilt, or according to the nature of w'hat is brought, against 
him. Now, when thus it is amongst us frail mortals, it is 
easy to conceive that the Almighty doth appoint a proper 
j)lacc for departed souls to reside in, according to what he 
knows their deeds' call for, and according to the sentence 
which he is likewise aware shall be pronounced after the re- 
union t)f their souls and bodies. Now this place of custody, 
where the departed souls are kept, is what 1 call the middle 
state.”* 

The happiness in the region of separate souls and that of 
heaven are often, and indeed generally, confounded by those 
who do'^kot attend to the distilieliou made between them in 
Scripture. A separate soul, and one clothed wit^a mate- 
rial body, ittwt be, at least, in very different cfquicities for 


* I’rimitive doctrines restored, by the Honourable and Right Itbv. Bi- 
shop (.’amplnfll, (of the Scottish Kpiscopal eShurch.") 172t. Fol. • 
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feclinj^ eitlicr joy or sorrt)w. Iw Hiiilcs the plciutitiifti pro- 
bably result partly from all trials, such jus we experience in 
the ^y, being pjist, and partly from contemplating^ with 
tile eye of eager hope, the anticipated pleasures ^ hllven, 
of which we shall then have a clearer idea. Our under- 
standing may then be vastly enlarged, nay, certainly will be 
so, and consequently the prospect of the deliglits of heaven 
may be more conducive to the happiness of those sepaimte 
souls who expect them, than mortals can iiuagiuc with their 
present limited natures. 

The following observjitions by Mr. Muston arc int»'ucled 
by him to apply to the future state generally, without dis- 
tinguishing that which is to ibllow death and ^until the 
resurrection, from eternity which conies after the judge- 
ment of the great day, but the arguments will be found 
strictly applicable in regard to the stiite of the soul on 
which it immediately enters upon its leaving, the body after 
the present life is over. 

“The soul will be the, same intelligent substance that it 
ever was during any period of its sublunary existence, and 
in a world where we may expect to find the most varied 
forms of intellectual and moral beauty, may even retain 
many of its original marks of distinction throughout the 
successive agef. of eternity. There is no truth, indeed, 
which admits of more vivid demonstration than that the con- 
sciousness of man, or what amounts to the same tiring, the 
memory of his present existence and actions, will be ex- 
tended into another world. It is a doctrine which rests up- 
on principles, which lie at the foundation of revealed truth, 
and which stands connected with all the sublime purposes 
of God in the economy of redemption.*’ — “Whatever changes 
or losses the human soul may experience after death, it vnll 
not part with the rememhrcyyfie of those actions and^elations 
fuf wMe^ it is responsible to God, and which are to determine 
the awards of the great day. For it is this constitutes 

personal identity.***- — “All the ends of justice require that 

• Tliis, it will be observed, distinctly relates to the whole time between 
fleath and the yreat day. ^ 
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those flirts of his conduct which are rewarded or punished 
should be brought home to bis conscience, and that he 
sboul<^ therefore, have a distinct recollection of his actions, 
and OT the responsibility connected with them. If in a fu- 
ture Avorld we have no remembrance of the events connect- 
ed with our earthly being — if the actions we have perform- 
ed, the scenes through which we have passed, and the per- 
sons associated with us, should be for ever buried in obli- 
vion ; if, in a word, there should 1>c no such thing as the re- 
trospection of our antecedent existence, it is manifest that 
such a state of things would amount, virtually, to an anni- 
hilation of our indi\ iduality, and would, of necessity, frus- 
trate the purposes of penal justice and redeeming love.”* 

The scenes which must meet the astonished view of the 
soul, on its first entrance into the middle state, must, to the 
good, at once compensate for the earthly suflFerings they 
ha^'c passed through, and which their joyful rest there w'ill 
st)on make them forget, as repose after toil quickly effaces 
its rcmcjiihrancc. 

The hapj>iness which the Elect sludl afterwards experi- 
ence in heat'eyi, will certiiinly be of a much more active na- 
ture than the rest and peace promised to them in Hades 
would indicate. 

Many metaphorical expressions are used in Scripture re- 
garding the preseilt state of the saints departed, — as that 
they are clad in white garments, which are emblematical of 
purity ;t — wearing flowers on their heads, and playing up- 

• Itecogiiition in tlie world to come. 

f In the East it is usual to present gannents to persons as marks of favour, 
honour, and protection, and particular sentiments are meant to be understood 
accordiu^H^o the nature of the present. Among the Jews, white robes or 
veils were worn as symbolic of innocehl&,' and on betiasions of solemn wor- 
ship. The white diesses said to be given to the disembodied stj|ds in pmte- 
cUse, must hav^lieen spoken of, therefore, raeroly-in reference to these cus- 
toms, and could mean no more than what was indicated by such symbols or 
dresses of honour upon earth ; the similitude must have been well understood 
by the .lews at the time. 

Vitlf .Tnsrpliu?*- <\i' Bell Jfitl. Lib. If. 1. tiect. I. — riiap. \iii. scot. .‘1. it. V. 
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onliarps ; but it oitght not to be inferred, at least from such 
passages, that u-hite robes, flowers, and harps, arc to be seen 
either in Hades or in heaven, any more than that our Savi- 
our will assume the actual form of a Lamb, or thfit theilypi- 
cal figures and metaphors'in the Ilevelation of St. John will 
be enibodied literally as they are described. The meanings, 
indeed, of many of these are explained in the text, aiul shown 
to be merely emblematic representations of what they were 
intended to convey. In the first chapter of this mysterious 
Book, it is intimated that the seven stiirs represented the . 
angels of the seven churches,* and the seven candlesticks 
are these churches. The great red dnigon having seven 
crowned heads and ten horns, is explained in the same 
chapter where it is spoken of, to refer to the devil.f His 
tail is figured to have swept the third part of the stars of 
heaven down to the earth ; but any one who thinks these 
and such like passages are to be taken literally, must know 
very little either of the stars, or of the earth, or of Scripture ; 
a similar expression of our Saviour’s, regarding the last day, 
has been frequently understood as strictly literal, and in a 
splendid painting by Martin of the opening of the Sixth Seal, 
the stars are to be seen falling to the earth, as some firmly 
believe shall he the ciise, with just as much reason as to 
probability or even possibility, sis if the M’hole mountains of 
the earth should be expected to fall -upon an orange ! — a 
subject to which I shall have occasion to recur^ The word 
of Qod is beautifully likened to a seed, but no one supposes 
that it has ’any real relation to such a thing, yet many are 


* original more properly signifies the presiding Bishops or Heads of 
these churches — not spiritual Beings of the natui^ of angels. Tlie context 
itself indicates this. . , 

The same appellation was a^ in use to be applied to his'^fents and 
iiiitraaneil||'on earth. Tlie kings and people of Egypt who were the great 
persecutors of the primitive church of Israel, are distinguished by this title 
in several places of the Old Testament, Ps. Ixxi v. 1 3 . — Is. li. d.— £zek. X}^. 3. 
In the passage above referred to, (Rev. xii.) the dragon is clearly shown, by 
Bishop Newton, to allude to Rome. * 

’ thi*i DiKscrtaiioii on On- Proplipcic 
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upt to WKlerotaiid texts in Scripture us literally descriptive 
of realities* which are .only of » like nature with these si- 
tuilies^ 

liy^as it is probable they must, many of the pleasures as 
well as pains winch we shall feel hereafter, be of a quite dif- 
ferent kind from what we knew at present, it then follows, 
that even if we should have a f/efieral idea of these, any mi- 
nute de8crii>tion of the reality would be nearly incomprehen- 
sible to us here, unless additional intellij^euee was given to 
us for understanding it. This, however, need not have pre- 
cluded some faint ideas being conveyed to us in language 
and by metaphor suited to our comprehensions, and such 
have been communicated. 

It must surely be a great accession to the happiness of 
the good in tlie middle state, to be actually delivered from 
the ft'arful untici[>ations of death, or that its dread and bit- 
terness to the soul is past. I'lie pains and mortal agony of 
the soul in sympathy with the fate of the body will be over, 
and although the latter will still be under the influence of 
the fatal doom, and is insensible, yet the intelligent and 
thinking faculty has no reason to dread the gloomy prospect 
of the state of death any more. The soul is no longer ex- 
posed to that conflict w'ith the flesh, which formed the 
hardest part of its former warfare : it is free from those tu- 
imdtuous passions which distur}>ed its peace : it is free from 
having communicated to it that pain and anguish to which 
our flesh is heir. We shall tlien be removed from aU the 
din and bustle of the world, from all the weary exertions to 
sustain life in ourselves and in those dependent on us, — 
from jealousies, rivalries, misfortunes, and sorrow from the 
loss of dear friends. These cares and fears at present often 
hinder our minds from contemplating our eternal w'elfarc, 
by distl^cting our attention, the sorroiwful recollections 
of the past, or anticipations of tlic future, at tim^ in l^s 
world, often ; jkreak in upon our happiest "hours. 

In a middle state we must have far clearer \’iews of hea- 
venly pleasures than it is possible to attain "here, and the 
ajiticipations of them shall eonseqxiently be so much the 
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we fillip liaiyV' tftHeitnutten^^ af 

rgoanti^ififaoee whirt'l^ gene befoiv «s, iuid''I}eeome ac- 
i;piii4i^ » e ipe^ chfUracterTof'irliom Jiciwwe 

^lii ORt^^vead. Alth<ni£^. we not; ccNiBlder otiiMheRi- 

4|nce wi(9i them in Hades a* eterfi^ yet Wef may. miticipate 
i3^ diangrjeniaining'4bo be eatperientted as one df still great- 
ler haiyfai c a a^ y' ^ tpanaitioo to a more perfect state of enjoy- 
ment, of swg^amtion^ for we shall then hope to go 
gether. 

Kiffere, jnay contrive to ke^ out of sight the future , 
consecpimM^: of . their vicious ' cmiduct : they may immerse 
themselves with such eagerness and constant occupation in 
business/ or in pleasure, or even in a sort of dreaming in- 
dbleito^' as. to teave no^rimefor serious reflection; their 
cmiat^Kaces may forbear to alarm Ihem from such warnings 
hdving been l<mg disreg^^ed, and they may possibly con- 
trive to pemuade themselves that rile day of judgment is so 
far removed, that it may never come at all ; Or at any rate, 
tltot with an event which may be delayed for thousands of 
years, they have but little present concern. But Mere, — ^in 
the now unseen world, aU those intervening objects whii^ 
once occupied the mind and served to shut out the prospect 
of an urrivelcome - futurity, will have no place, and the dis- 
embodied spirit^of the man devoted to this life alone, will 
be wretched in the privation of its past enjoyments, — ^will 
have its wretchedness augmented in the clear and constant 
appreheiision of its •approaching doom. Ihe great of the 
earthy the^proiid, the rich, and the powerful, will then find 
themarives suddenly and for ever sunk from their high estate, 
if tbey have neglected the one thing needful ; while they 
sl|^ s^ the pom, the lowly, and thode who, when alive on 
diligently eadeavbured to prepai4 themselves for hea- 
ven, as servants of God, ri^|ed far^bove them, itii#happy. 

wi^’r^toember, with tmbvailing soitow, how they de- 
spised lookeci|.^Wn upon all such, andf^l then find 
riie unsubstantial vanity of riches, bitterly regretting that 
rii^ had laid up none of their worldly BubK(||incC where 
mCth and ru^ do not con’upt, and where then they might 
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be beaefl|«4 injfp^ ^ '??b«jr whole pui^iuts. <b| Vlud» alme 
thcx werei usedr to depend tor bopj^ino' ' ''HI be gofie; never 
again to'be enjoyed f tite ifeHectaoDj, •«mm> oy 'ififerent cnn- 
duotfthey top xpi^t^have received Ibe ttaroxxr ai faenven^ will 
cuntxibu^ tp., vender tbe«n dfnibfy ntieerable.* Wlsdle l3ie 
gt>od are aiiticipat;ing far greatcar *cap>«aily -for Ijftipgineee by 
tlie reunion of tbeir souLs with, beddeg, also • chai^ ^ 
place which will, afford Ihem increased oi^peetunitieeiof de- 
lightful ciflpluyments>— the bad must^ on the e^ikitrary/ view 
their next change of state only as fattrodpclag them ho oew 
torment, adding bodily to mmtal pain. Hieils thoughts, and 
the anti(npatcd consequences of the judgment, Ivi^ont.a 
trial or condemnation by a special sentence, will aecoiint 
for separate souls suffering torment in Hades i and stHth ef- 
fects of their by-past lives cannot be- yipwed in theid^B^ ^ 
punishments inflicted on them, more than a man’s own oon* 
science is on earth from the moment that sin. has been 
couunitted. In the disembodied state, however, there can 
be no doubt that, conscience will exercise far ihose powoc, 
and will be mure attended to, than often • occurs hm« on 
earth, where dissipation and worldly employments contrihnte 
to make us iudiffcrenf to its •remonstrances. 

That there is, in a lo.wer degree, a reward for the rij^t- 
eous, and a punishment of the wicked in the ptate interven- 
ing between death and the resurrection, w taq more repug- 
nant to the divine perfections” (in Dr. Campbell’s opinidb) 
^^thau that theye should be (as in the course of Psoyidence 
there often are) manifest* recOmpences of eminent virtues, 
and of enormous crimes, in the present world. Add %o this, 
that Josephui^jn t^e account lie .give's o7 tho opinions of, the 
Plmrisees, or. those Jews who believed' uta future ,atg^ 
mentions fxpressly the rj^ards df ihe virtfmiia,'aod tlte.pw- 
ishmeQ%of the vicious ^n Ha4e%*' 

|t.is not, however, so prpjper or^nmmsi'tp yiew fheseas, 
of the natur||of direct rewards or jEUUudbnent#, farther than 
as what must arise from remeinl>vaucea, fiipm *hqp^ aisd 
fears j for would njjt be altpgethi^ cdnsisteillit 

with our ti^ and scptencc .being delayed till the ^t' day, 

2d 
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to believe that we should be previously rewarded or punish- 
ed. The^owje*' u ith which the soul of Dives was said to be 
tormented, are held by the Roman Church, and by some 
other Christians, as really some kiiul of fire, although "tliey 
admit that they cannot comprehend how flames can have 
any such effect upon spirits, which they could neither con- 
mme nor even scorch. It should also be considered, that in 
common language, we still speak of being. tormente<l u itji 
the ^tnes qf love, of patriotism; and of burning with re- 
venge ; of being consumed by hate, care, &c. without in- 
tending to refer to any real burning or visible flanu's what- 
ever. As tow'hether there shall be actual flames in the lake 
of firej as the Scripture sometimes terms the hell of eternal 
prmishment, this is quite a different inquiry ; but it will be 
remembered that its inmates are to have material, though 
immortal l>odies. Whatever terms may be applie«l to the 
pains or pleasures in the middle state, it is perfectly clear, 
that they cannot be called the punishments or rewards u hich 
are to be distributed in the eternal state after the day of 
judgment. 

The entrance of souls into the middle states, and the as- 
signing ,to each its place there, is but a private affair, in 
comparison with that of the pitblic retrilnitions of vice and 
virtue, which vill be exhibited before all who have ever lived 
in the world when the last day bursts upon us. Then will 
be awarded those punishments and rcwanls denounced and 
promised, and we shall receive them in boJJi parts of our 
natiure at the same time. Since this last stiite belongs to 
the boi^y as well as the soid, it is very properly set before 
us now as more prominent than the other, and more capable 
titoefore of leaking an impression on us than the notion of 
inwe spiritiml things, from whatever resulting. 



CHAPTER XU. 


An Inquiry into the probable employments and sources of pleasure in our 
future states of being; hut principally in reference to the expected 
joys of that heaven, into which tlie redeemed of God shall ascend idler 
the resurrection and judgment, to remain there for ever. 


“ O Nature ! ati sufficient! over all ! 

Enrich me with a knowledge of tby works. 

Snatch me to heaven ; and show thy wonders there, 

World beyond world, in infinite extent. 

Profusely scatter’d oVr the blue immense.”— T homson. 

** What if earth 

Oc but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth is tiiougbl ? ” 

Pfir. Lost. 3ook V, t j^r4. 


It is not absolutely necessary for us to be acquainted, while 
in this world, with the real nature of the pleasures whicH tjie 
blessed shall enjoy in heaven, but it may nevertheless he of 
very great consequence to have more just and true notions of 
the heavenly state and its pleasures, than what arc geiil^- 
ly entertained ; especially as they are believed hy diahy to 
be at direct variance with all our present notions of happi- 
ness, for no pleasure of any kind which we know of on earth 
would continue so, if never varying, and tminterruptedly 
pursued for ever. It may not be necessary to have any pre- 
vious kno\<ifedge of a distant lahd in which we are at a fu- 
ture time to reside, but there arc few who would not be ex- 

2 n 2 
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Ideas of Heaven. 

tremely anxious to learn, before-hand, all that tliey could 
discover relative to it. It is not necessary that we should be 
aware how we shall spend the next year of our life on earth, 
if we shall live so long, but it would be esteemed by all 
most interesting information. How can it be said, as 
it has been urged against this iiujuiry as to heavenly joys 
and employments, that the manner in which we shall be 
there made happy, is at present of no moment, because it is 
not also necessai'y f The investigation is very far from use- 
less or unprofitable, for its result may establish in our 
minds more correct ideas, — may inspire us with a more ar- 
dent devotion, — a more anxious endeavour to obtain wliat 
we may be led to anticipate.* We shall be following the 
advice given us to set our aftections on things above, more 
than on those of this world, and it would indeed be a strange 
interpretation of this advice, to understand it to mean, that 
we should be careless of what those pleasures and rewards 
are to consist in until they be experienced. 

Let us then endeavour to contemplate for a while the 
scenes beyond the resurrection — beyond the disembodied 
state — and gaze in idea into the bright regions of eternal 
day, which we hope then to enter ; — ^^vhcre, not only free 
from care, but in possession of unalloyed pleasure, and en- 
gaged in delightful and sublime employments, we shall for- 
get our transient cares in this world. Let us tfy if we — 

C‘an look to heaven with more than mortal eyes, 

Bid the free soul expatiate in the skies ; 

Amid her kindred stars fomiliar roam. 

Survey the region, and confess her home 

Jftfothing call be more vague and undefined than the ideas 
commonly imagined of the heaven where wc are to enjoy 
our eternal reward, and although it was written before the 

* Tlie London newspapers lately reported the examination of an hifidel 
butcher, at one of the courts of justice there ; who, in reference to the Chris- 
tian heaven, declared he had no wish to go to such a place, as he understood 
its happiness only to consist in sitting or standing on clotii^s and singing 
psalms for ever ! Some devout Christians have .scarce more extended ideas 
of heavenly delights. 
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time of our Saviour — -that eye had not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither had it entered into the heart of man to conceive the 
happiness prepared for those who love him — ^yet the gradu- 
ally increasing knowledge which the great Author of nature 
is pleased to be continually bestowing upon us, may not, in 
our enlightened days, render these words so applicable as 
they once were, wlien men knew little or nothing of the 
true system of the visible universe, and when philosophy 
cared little-for incpiiring into the natural appearances around 
us. St. Paul tells us, too, that the Holy Spirit had reveal- 
ed to the Apostles the things prepared for the blest,* and 
therefore the great ign«)rance regarding them M'hich- he al- 
ludes to, as prerionMy existing, did not extend beyond his 
time, hut what he speaks c»f as being written,” is some- 
tinu's still (juoted to show that man can know nothing about 
them. 

It must be admitted that we can only conjecture on many 
things relative to heaven ; at the same time that, founding 
strictly upon revealed truths, and, in further illustration, 
calling to our aid those sublime discoveries which modern 
learning has traced out and observed among the works of 
God, we ma)' perhaps he enabled to form more reasonable 
conjectures than even some of the learned might at first be 
disposed to allow could be done ; and far beyond what 
would ever enter into the imaginations of the vulgar. The 
reality will unc|uestioiiably greatly exceed what we can at 
present conceive, but more can be fairly deduced from di- 
rect revelation in the sacred waitings than is commonly 
supposed. 

In Mr. Hick’s Philosophy of a Future State, he observes : 
‘‘Wc are assured that the foundation of this felicity to be 
enjoyed in that world, rests on the absence of every evil, 
and the attainment of every perfection — ^that the principle 
of depravity must be destroyed, and the affections purified 
and refined before u^e can enjoy ‘ the inheritance of the 
saints in light.’ These are principles which are clearly ex- 
hibited in *%he Scriptures, which are accordant to the die- 


^ 1 Cor. ii. 9, 10. 
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Pleasures of Heaven. 


tatcs of sound reason, and M'hich ara generally recognised 
by the various divisions of the religious world. But the 
greater part of Christians rest contented w’ith the most 
vague and incorrect ideas of the felicity of heaven, and talk 
and write about it in so loose and figurative a manner, as 
can convey no rational or definite conception of the sublime 
contemplations and employments of celestial intelligences. 
Instead of eliciting from the metaphorical language of Scrip- 
ture the ideas intended to be conveyed, they endeavour to 
ramify and expand the figures employed by the sacred 
writers still farther, heaping metaphor upon metaphor, and 
epithet upon epithet, and blending a number of discordant 
ideas, till the image or picture presented to the mind as- 
sumes the semblance of a splendid chaotic mass, or of a 
dazzling but undefined meteor. The term ylory, a}id its 
kindred epithets, hjiv’t^been reiterated a thousand times in 
descriptions of the heavenly state ; the redeemed have been 
represented as assembled in one vast crowd above the mid- 
dle concave of the sky, adorned with ‘ starry crow ns,’ drink- 
ing at ^crystal fountains,’ and,»making ^the vault of heaven 
ring with their loud acclamations.’ 

The Redeemer himself has been exhibited as suspended 
like a statue in the heavens above this immense crowd, 
crowned with diadems, and encircled w’ith a refulgent splen- 
dour, while the assembly of the heavenly inhabitants were 
incessantly gazing on this object, like a crowd of spectators 
gazing at the motion of an air balloon, or a splendid meteor.* 
Such representations are repugnant to the ideas intended to 
be conveyed by the metaphorical language of inspiration, 
when stripped of its drapery. They can convey but a 
meagre and distorted conception of the employments of the 
celestial state, and tend only to bewilder the imagination, 
and to ‘ darken counsel by w'ords without knowledge.* 

“ Hence it has happened that certain infidel scoffers have 
been led to conclude, that the Christian heaven is not an 


* However true, generally speaking, this may b«, the passage is not quoted 
lierc in approval of such similies as applied to so sacred a Pereon. 
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object to be desired ; and have frequently declared, ‘ that 
they could feel no pleasure in being suspended for ever in 
an etherial region, and perpetually singing psalms and 
hymns to the Eternal,’— an idea of heaven which is too fre- 
quently conveyed by the vague and distorted descriptions 
which have been given of the exercises and entertainments 
of the future world.”* 

Mr, Dick’s conjectures as to what shall be our employ- 
ments in our eternal state are founded (with great scientific 
learning) on the Scriptures ; and (as we find them detailed 
at considerable length in the work quoted above) are in ge- 
neral, natural inferences from passages in that great source 
of knowledge. To those who wish to consider this topic, 
Avithout any f)f those unmeaning rhapsodies AA^hich only mys- 
tify the subject, the sources of happiness in heaven, as ima- 
gined by Mr. Dick, must be alloAved in many particulars to 
be very probable ; but beyond probability Ave cannot go, if 
Ave descend to the minutiee of the expected delights. Mr. D. 
speaks too confidently on some points, but pursues the sub- 
ject in a very different maimer from some Avho appear to 
think that neither theological nor scientific knoAvledge is at 
all necessary to curb their own Avild imaginations. 

In Mr. Montgomery’s poem on The Omnipresence of the 
Deity., the spirits of the just are described as delighting to 
“ bathe in streams of everlasting light,” and he says, with 
regard to heaA'enl}’- joys : — 

“ TJiere shall we muse amid the starry glow,f 
Or hear the fiery streams of glory flow ; 

Or oil the living cars of light’iiing driven. 

Triumphant wheel around the plains of heaven ! ” 

Such descriptions can only be regarded as direct nonsense ; 
conveying none but the most absurd notions, evidently pro- 
ceeding from one who can himself have no definite ideas of 
what he means to convey. 

* The Philosophy of a Future State, pp. 271 — 3. 

t In another place, the poet supposes all the stars shall be destroyed at 
the last day of our earth in its present state, but here he appears to conclude 
that they shall remain. 
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We smile with pity on the earthly hieas of pleasure which 
Mahometans are said in general to expect in paradise or 
heaven (which in tlieir belief are names of the same place) 
suggesting the observation that 

“ Tlie Moslem’s heaven is easily made, 

Tis but black eyes and lemonade ! ”*• 

But we should at the same time, take care that we do not 
run into the opposite extreme, and needlessly and unauthor 
riscdly render it too uninviting tp mortal comprehensions, 
by describing its enjoyments as entirely spiritual apd by 
such Absurd imaginations as have been referred to-j as if 
heaven was only to be inhabited by souls and not by mate- 
rial bodies, as we read, are to be raised for us ; — which, al- 
though pm'ified and rendered infinitely more perfect, yet 
must certainly be capable of enjoying pleasure of some kind, 
as M'ell as the soul shall do its mental delights. Flesh and 
blood, constituted as they are at present, shall not enter 
heaven, but it would be a contracted way of thinking, in- 
deed, to suppose that our glq|ified bodies should not par- 
take, along with the spirit, of heavenly pleasures. The spi- 
ritual Being who showed St. John what shall be hereafter, 
said — “ To him that ov.ercometh will I give to eat of the 
hidden manna, ”t — referring to what was to be done in a 
future life. Now, the visible manna was that “ bread from 
heaven" which God promised and gave to the Israelites. It 


* Mahomet has been reproached for proposing no other happiness in hea- 
ven than sensual and carnal; but this is not the case. The Koran says — 
“ The height of happiness vvill consist in seeing God face to face ; that this 
pleasure will be the greatest, and make us forget all the other pleasures of 
Paradise.” All Mahometans do not admit of carnal pleasures in heaven. 
“All those sensual descriptions of Mahomet,” says a learned author, “are 
merely allegorical, and looked upon as such by the most rational Mahome- 
tans,” — holding “ that Paradise could not be compared to any thing in this 
world, but is such a place as the eye has not seen, the ear has not heard, and 
the likeness of which has never entered into the thoughts of man.” 

Pirarf's Explanation of tlio Mahometan Rrl. Vo). VI, p. fH). — 
Sff also llprbflot Biltliofh. Orient. — Potock's MisccU, Notes, 

\ Uov. ii. 1 7. 
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was a material^ bodily substance, pleasant to the taste, 
which they likened to a small cake usually eaten with 
honey, but so wholly different in its substance from any 
thing they had ever seen, that they called it Manna ; lite- 
rally signifying, what isitf Now, why may not the unseen 
manna, or heavenly bread, be as substantial as that which 
was visible, eaten, and nourished the body ? It may have 
been intended to be metaphoric in the text just quoted from 
Revelation, and what we would call food for the mind, but 
of this we are by no means sure, and it may just as proba- 
bly have meant a species of food for the body,— some fruit, 
perhaps, of the tree of life, which shall continue immortality 
in the glorified body in heavei^or contribute to its pleasure. 
In the Psalms it is called ‘‘‘the corn of heaven,” dr “angels’ 
food,”* — now, if all this is merely emblematical, of what 
can it be emblematic or metaphoric, but of some kind of 
food or sustenance for heavenly beings ? Our Saviour spoke 
of drinking the juice of the vine new in his Father’s king- 
dom, and he partook of food with his disciples after his re- 
surrection. We are never to hunger or thirst in heaven as 
we do here, but it is not said that we are never to eat and 
drink there, and the idea at least of nectar and ambrosia may 
not be altogether without some foundation. 

The Editor of The Scottish Episcopal Magazine and Tie- 
view, in answer to a query upon the subject, thus expresses 
his belief regarding the pleasures of heaven : — “ It seems, 
from the mode in which many pious persons have expressed 
their meaning, to be their opinion, that the employment and 
happiness of the saints in light will have in them nothing 
similar or even analogous to any employment or happiness 
on earth. But if this be really the case, how is it possible, 
that by any conduct w’hatever on earth, we can be rendered 
meet to. be, partakers of the inheritance of those saints ? 
There will indeed be in .heaven no sensual enjoyments ; nor 
any of that labour which is necessary to procure such en- 


* P.s. Ixxviii. 24, 25. 
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joyments on eartli j ‘ for they who shall be accountetl worthy 
to obtain that world, and the resurrection from the dead, 
neither marry, nor are given in marriage ; Neither can they 
die any more : for they are equal unto the angels ; and are 
the children of God, being the children of the resurrection,’* 
but sensual enjoyments are not the purest nor the most ex- 
quisite enjojTnents even on earth. The pleasures derived 
through the eye and the ear are, indeed, much more refined 
than those which we enjoy by means of the three other 
senses. When M’e look at any beautiful object, or listen to 
the sweet sounds of music, Ave are sensible of no corj)orcal 
impression made on the eye or on the ear ; but the case is 
very different with respect t^he senses of touch, tiiste, and 
smell. The pleasures of the eye and the ear, therefore, are 
never, av'c believe, classed among sensual pleasures ; and as 
our souls are to be clothed with glorified bodies in heaven, 
Ave may there enjoy, as the Scrij>tures seem to declare aa'c 
shidl enjoy, all the pleasures that cfin arise frf)m the percep- 
tion of beauty and harmony. But hoAV superior even to 
these are the enjoyments of intellect, and Iioaa' much more 
desirable. There is no pleasure Avhich is conveyed U) us 
through the medium of the senses of touch, taste, and 
smell, that doth not soon cloy even to the sensualist ; but 
AA'ho that ever set himself to inquiie into the word and 
Avorks of God, Avas cloyed by the pleasures Avhich he expe- 
rienced from the enlargement of his faculties and the in- 
crease of his knowledge ? ”t 

Many of the descriptions of the invisible world in Holy 
Writ, are accommodated to the imperfection of our nature, 
and to the capacity of our finite understandings. For in- 
stance, we find the kingdom of heaven and the joys of the 
blessed metaphorically represented under the figure of sump- 
tuous banquets, J — of marriage feasts, — of pleasiuit pastures, 

* Luke XX. 35, 36. This text, (as do many others,) clearly shows that if 
man is to be admitted into heaven only as a child of the resurrection, no one 
can be so, therefore, until the resurrection of his body — the event alluded to. 

■t V’ol. II. p. 311. 

t To say that we neither hunger nor thirst in heaven, no more indicates 
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— of royal cities, — of thrones, and all the ensigns of honour 
and majesty peculiar to princes upon earth ; and yet we are 
sufficiently cautioned against taking some of these expres- 
sions in their most obvious and literal acceptation when we 
ai*e told, that the children of the resurrection neither marry 
nor are given in marriage.” At the same time, as before ob- 
served, we must not, as of course, understand, that although 
we shall not experience the pains and miseries here arising 
from hunger and thirst, that our heavenly bodies are not to 
feel pleasure from being gratified with angels’ food,” — 
some kind of real material sustenance profusely within reach 
of all. With regard to the world to come, although we may 
as yet speak and think sis chfldren do of what relates to 
manhood, and although it is nut possible as yet to know 
but in pari, still our faculties are always advancing in know- 
ledge by cultivation, and wc can sivsiil ourselves of the ac- 
cuninlated wisdom of ages. Even our understanding of 
Scripture is improving by the grace which God bestoM'S on 
the labours of tht)se who investigate it, while the divine and 
tiu* pliilosopher often mutually assist each other. . 

The celebrated astronomical discourses of Dr. Chalmers, 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, have 
excited much attention, and greatly contributed to establish 
more rational ideas in regard to heaven than used to be en- 
tertained. Both Dr. C. and Mr. Dick appear to have di- 
rected their inquiries, in an especial manner, to this most 
important subject, llevelation has been by these and other 
writers much elucidated, but neither of the two just men- 
tioned makes any endeavour to distinguish that heaven of 
W'hich they speak, from the paradise of the middle state, 
which leads them into inconsistencies, and sometimes what 


that there shall be no eating nor drinking there, than it would be to infer that 
the rich here on eartli do not take food, because it may be truly said of them, 
that they are never hungry nor thirsty, at least not painfully so, which seems 
to be the hunger referred to by the scriptural expression, for the hunger .that 
merely gives us an appetite or relish for our food is more a pleasing and wel- 
come seusation than otherwise. 
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they say must relate to the one, and soinetiiues to tlu* other, 
without any distinction. 

While we attempt not,” says Dr. Chalmers, to he wise 
€tbov» that which is written, wc should attempt, and that 
most studiously, to be wise up to that which is rvritten. The 
disclosures are very few and very partial, which are given 
to us of that bright and beautiful economy which is to sur- 
vive the ruins of our present one. But still there are such 
disclosures — and on the principle of the things that are re- 
vealed belonging unto us, we have a right to Avalk up and 
down, for the purpose of observation, over the M'hole extent 
of them. What is made known of the details of immorta- 
lity, is but small in the amount, -nor are we furnished with 
the materials of any thing like a graphical or picturesque 
exhibition of its abodes of blessedness. But still something 
is made known, and which, too, may be addressed to a high- 
er principle than curiosity, being, like every other Scripture, 
‘profitable both for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness.’ — * 

“ It is not indeed expressly asserted, but seems rather to 
be supposed and implied, in the expressions and thoughts 
of most persons on this subject, that the heavenly life will 
be one of inactivity and perfectly stationary ; — that there 
will be nothing, to be done , — ^nothing to be learnt , — no ad- 
vances to be made ; — nothing to be hoped for, — ^nothing to 
look forward to, except a continuance in the very state in 
which the blessed will be placed at once. Now this is far 
from being an alluring view to minds constituted as ours are. 
It is impossible for us to contemplate such a state, — even 
with the most perfect assent of the understanding to the as- 
sertion, that it will be exquisitely happy ; — still, I say, it is 
impossible for such minds as ours to contemplate such a 
state, without an idea of tediousness and weariness forcing 
itself upon them. The ideas of change, hope, progress, — im- 
provement, acquirement, action , — are So intimately connect- 
ed with our conceptions of happiness, so interwoven with 


* 2 Tim. iii. 16. 
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the very tliought of all enjoyment, — that it is next to im- 
possible for us to separate them.”* 

Change, progress, action, and enjoyment, are all natural 
and rational ideas of what we shall find in heaven during 
our eternal state, but we cannot, therefore, easily enter into 
the belief of its being a ]>lace of “ rest” which A Country 
Pastor says we are assured it is ; “ that is, of — rest from all 
toilsome and painful exertions. ”t We understand very 
well what it is to rest from exertion, which certainly does 
not mean that we are to enter upon activity of any sort. 
Not that in heaven our exertions will lead to pain or to the 
M'cariness proceeding from toilsome laJjour in this w'orld, 
but we have no reason to think tliat we shall have nothing 
to do, — no active employment there^ for it is in Hades that 
we shall find our rest from earthly troubles, not in heaven. 
Tlic welcome and grateful rest in Hades will refresh our 
wearied minds, and the activity of our immortal lives in 
heaven shall still more show us that earthly toils and pains 
arc not then worthy of being thought on. When our Sa- 
viour referred U) the nature of this rest in the next w'orld, 
he took a simile from the state of case felt by men after din- 
ner or supper, when in ancient times they lay on sofas around 
the table — the pleasurable state u e feel when over our winCy 
(to use a common expression,) which was the principal time 
the ancients devoted to social conversation after the fatigues 
of the day, being quite dift'erent from the rest we derive from 
sleep, or the silent repose of the Spanish siesta, in which 
they indulge during the heat of the day.:]; 

* SennoTis preached in St. .lohn’s Church, Glasgow, by Thos. Chalmers, 
1). D. Sermon vii. 

"t Scripture Revelations concerning a Future State, p. 238. 

X Although when in heaven we shall have completely recovered from the 
weariness of our earthly labours and trials, yet we cannot be said to rest from 
them, if we are there in a state of active employment, — if the charge, for in- 
stance, of one or more stars is committed to us, — which is perhaps figured 
by our Lord in the parable of the talents as our having dominion over so 
many cities. We shall have an eternal cessation in heaven from any thing 
wearisome either to body or mind, but shall have no need for rest or slumber 
to recruit us. 
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The autlwr of' Natural History of Enthusiasm, (at present, 
a much esteemed work,) makes some judicious reintirks on 
the common misunderstanding of the language of Scripture 
which would lead us to consider the highest heaven as a 
state of rest, but he does not explain how this has arisen 
— ^by extending to our final place of reward the rest pro- 
mised only in the middle state, and making no distinction 
between them. With the one, this inactivity is in strict 
accordance with the scriptural descriptions of the nature of 
Hades, but is incompatible with what we arc told of heaven ; 
— so it must remain to be enjoyed, (as indeed we should na- 
turally expect,) immediately after the termination of our 
earthly pilgrimage, and its attendant weariness. 

“ Heaven” — (says the anonymous author referred to) 
‘‘the ultimate and perfected condition of human nature, is 
thought of amidst the toils of life, as an elysium of quiescent 
bliss, exempt, if not from action, at least from the necessity 
of action. Meanwhile every one feels that the ruling ten- 
dency and the uniform intention of all the arrangements of 
the present state, and of almost all its casualties, is to ge- 
nerate and to cherish habits of strenuous exertion.” — “The 
whole order of nature, and all the institutions of society, 
and the ordinary course of events, and the explicit will of 
God, declared in His word, concur in opposing that propen- 
sity to rest which belongs to the human mind.” — “ Here then 
is visible a great and serious incongruity between matter of 
fact and the common ideas of the future state ; it deserves 
inquiry, therefore, whether these anticipations are really 
founded on the evidence of Scripture.” — “ It may be ob- 
served, in passing, that those glimpses of the supernal 
world which we catch in the Scriptures, have in them, cer- 
tainly, quite as much of history as of poetry, and impart the 
idea — not that there is less of business in heaven than on 
earth, but more. Unquestionably the felicity of those be- 
ings of a higher order, to whose agency frequent allusions 
are made by the inspired writers, is liot incompatible with 
the assiduities of a strenuous ministry to be discharged, ac- 
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cording 1<> the best ability of each.”* — “ Scripture does not 
affirm or imply that the plenitude of divine power is at all 
in more immediate exercise in the higher world than in 
this : on the contrary, the revelation so distinctly made of 
a countless array of intelligent and vigorous agents, desig- 
nated usually by an epithet of martial signification, pre- 
cludes such an idea.” — “But if there be a real and neces- 
sary, not merely a shadowy agency in heaven as well as on 
earth ; and if human nature is destined to act its part in 
such an economy, then its constitution and the severe train- 
ing it undergoes, are at once explained.”t 

Although God sometimes directly communicated M'ith 
man, yet it was often by the agency of spiritual beings, 
who were sent to execute his will from some distant part of 
space : or propliets were commissioned on similar errands. 
To suijposc tliat we shall be entirely idle in heaven, or only 
t)ecupied in praising God, is contrary to Revelation, and we 
are even told -that the Persons of the Godhead are always 
employed, as before pointed out from Scripture. 

In Dr. Watts’ sermon on the happiness of separate spi- 
rits, he sometimes alludes to their present state of disunion 
from bodies, and at other times, to the period when they 
shall be reunited to bodies in heaven, preserving no distinc- 
tion. His anticipations of the pleasures of heaven are, in 
general, agreeable to those of the ablest interpreters of the 
sacred volume. 

“ Lict the worship of the glorified spirits,” he says, “ be 
ever so various, yet 1 cannot persuade myself that mere di- 
rect acts or exercises of what we properly call worship, are 
their only and everlasting work. The Scriptures tell us, 
there are certain seasons w’hen the angels, those ‘sons of 
God, came to present themselves before the Lord.’l It is 
evident, then, that the intervals of these seasons are spent in 
other employments ; and when they present themselves be- 
fore God, it docs not sufficiently appear that mere adoration 


See llev. iv. 1 0, 11. 

I Nat. Hist, of I'.iilluisiasni, \)j>. 1.53, 4, ,5, | .loh i. 6.— ii. 1. 
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and pra,i6e is their only business at the throne. Li the very 
place which I have cited, it seems more natural to suppose, 
that these angelic spirits came thither rather to render aii 
account of tlieir several employments, and the success of 
their messages to other worlds. And why may w'c not sup- 
pose such a blessed variety of employmejit among the spi- 
rits of men top ” — “ Among the pleasures and engagements 
of the upper world, there shall be always something new 
and entertaining ; for the works and the .dominions of God 
are vastly beyond all our comprehensions. And what a per- 
petual change, what a glorious but improving rotation of 
business and joys shall succeed one another through all the 
ages of eternity, we shall never know till.w'e come amongst 
them.” 

The arguments of Dr. Chalmers in favour of our having 
real, material bodies, are strong and conclusive, as also those 
which go to prove heaven itself to be a material place : — 

“ The last day will be. a day of- triumph to the righteous 
—because the day of the re-entrance of the spirit to its 
much loved abode,, where its faculties, so far from being 
shut up into captivity, will find their free and kindred de- 
velopment in such material organs as arc suited to them. 
The fact of the resurrection proves, that, with man at least, 
the state of a disembodied spirit is a state of unnatural vio- 
lence — and that the resurrection of his body is an essential 
step to the highest perfection of which he is susceptible.” 

There will, it is true, be a change of personal constitu- 
tion between a good man before his death, and a good man 
after his resurrection — not, however, that he will bg free 
from his body, but that be will be set free from the corrupt 
principle wjuch is in liis^ body— not that the materialism by 
which he is now surrounded will be done away, but that the 
taint of evil by which this materialism is now pervaded, will 
be done away.” 

“ The imagination of a total and diametric opposition be- 
tween the region of sense and the region of spirituality, 
certainly tends to abate the interest with which we might 
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otherwiBC look to the perspective that is 6ri' the other side 
of the grave : and to deaden all those sympathies that we 
might else have with the joys and the exercises of the blest 
in paradise.” In another passage. Dr. C. represents death 
as -an essential stepping stone to paradise. 

Scripture speaks of the disembodied soul as entering pa- 
radise immediately on the death of the body, in which in- 
terpretation Dr. C. seems plainly to agree, but it will be 
perceived that he here confuses this place with the heaven 
on the other side of the grave, and where man is to ascend 
after his body hath left the tomb. He adds, that we are 
then to re-enter it, — of course that we had been in it before^ 
and yet he speaks of a new heavens and a new earth to be 
created ior the accommodation of the righteous;” which 
creation cannot be, — indeed, is not said by this author to be, 
until the formation which w'e now see and inhabit has pass- 
ed away, since it is the globe of this earth w’hich he refers 
to, and that it is to be remodelled to suit the purposes of an- 
other more extended garden of Eden, only that it shall be 
no longer a state of probation, but of blissful reward and 
enjoyment. To argue that heaven is now tenanted by hap- 
py spirits, and yet that it will not be created or formed for 
their reception till the last day, is like the determination <)f 
the corporation who resolved to build a new court-house, 
and to use the materials of the old in constructing, the ncAv, 
at the same time intending to inhabit the old till the new 
was built ! Wherever the separate souls of the just are 
thought now to be, — although it may be asserted, yet it 
cannot be .argued that they are in heaven, for it must be ad- 
mitted that they are in a disembodied state, and this. Dr. C. 
properly calls one of “unnatural violence”; Now, in hea-. 
ven, man shall be subject to no such state of violence or dis- 
union between, soul and body — therefore, souls have not 
arrived at the scene of their great reward in the house of 
their Father, but remain under charge of the Son, reserved 
unto the judgment. The great day of triumph, too, in 
which our spirits Avould rejoice on entering heaA^en after 
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deaths would surely be that on which they were admitted to 
it ; . not the last day, if they had been allowed an entrance 
long before that time, and been living there ever since the 
separation from the body at the termination of mortal life. 
But the last day will certainly be the time of their admis- 
sion after this life — the day of their glorious entry and none 
other ; so, as it has not yet dawned — ^none as yet are in these 
delightful mansions of bliss promised to the righteous. 

In ‘‘the new economy which i.s* to be reared,” Dr. C. goes 
on, “ for the accommodation of the blessed, there will be 

• materialism, not merely new heaven, but also a new earth, 
-distinguished from the present, (which is an abode of rebel- 
lion,) by being an abode of righteousness.* We know that 
a solid, material earth may form the dwelling of sinless crea- 
tures ill full converse and friendship with the Being who 
made them, — that instead of being a iilace of exile for out- 
casts, it may have a' broad avenue of communication with 
the spiritual world*, for the descent of etherial beings from 

. on bight — that, like the member of an extended family, it 
may share in the regard and attention of the other mem- 
bers, and .along with them be gladdened by the presence of 
Him who is the Father of them all. To inquire how this 
can be, were to attempt a wisdom bej'^ond Scripture : but 
to assert that this has been, aiid therefore may be, is to 
keep most strictly and modestly within the limits of the re- 
cord. For, Ave there .read, that God framed an apparatus 
of materialism, Avhich, on his own surveying, he pronounced 
to be all very good, and the.lcading features of which, may 
still be recognised among the substances that are around us ; 
. — and that he created man with the bodily organs and senses 
which we now wear — and placed him. under the very canopy 

• that is over, our heads — and spread around him a scenery, 
perhaps lovelier in its tints — and more smiling and serene 

'■■■■ r *■■■' ^ ■■■1 ' . - M , ■, ,,, .. , , .. — .. 

* It would be impossible for Dr. Chalmers to say, in plainer language, 
that the eternal place of reward i.s not, in his belief, yet rciady for the recep- 
rion Of the saints ; and if it is not, then they are not in it, but somewhere else. 

+ AlthougK" this would appear to refer ' \o a material Iiigh-way, yet such 
cannot be meant,* and would be entirely unnecessary even to our comprehen- 
sion. 
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in the whole aspect of it, but certainly made up, in the 
maiii, of the same objects that still compose the prospect of 
our visible contemplations — and there, working with his 
hands in a garden, and with trees on every side of him, and 
even with animals sporting at his feet, was this inhabitant, 
of earth, in the midst of all these earthly and familiar ac- 
companiments, in full possession of the best immunities of 
a citizen of heaven — sharing in the delights of angels, and 
while he gazed on the very beauties which we ourselves gaze 
upon, rejoicing in them most as the tokens of a present and 
presiding Deity.” — “Man, at the first, had for his place 
this world, and at the same time for his privilege, an un- 
clouded fellowship with and for his prospect an im- 

moi*tality, which death was tteither to intercept nor put an 
end to. He was terrestrial in respect of condition, and yet 
celestial in respect both of character and enjoyment. His 
eye looked outwardly on a landscape of earth, Avhile liis 
heart breathed upwardly in the love of heaven. And al- 
though he trode the solid platform of our world, and was 
compassed about with its horizon, still was he within the 
circle of God’s favoured creation, and took his place among 
the freemen and the denizens of the great spiritual common- 
wealth. 

“ This may serve to rectify an imagination, of which we 
think that all must be conscious — as if the grossness of ma- 
terialism was only for those who had degenerated into the 
grossness of sin ; and that, when a spiritualizing process 
had purged away all our corruption, then by the stepping' 
stones of a death and resurrection, we should be borne away 
to some etherial region, where sense, and body, and all in 
the shape either of audible sound or of tangible substance 
were unknown. And hence that strangeness of impression 
which is felt by you, should the supposition he offered, that 
in the place of eternal blessedness there ■will be ground to 
walk upon ; or scenes of luxuriance to delight the corporeal 
senses, or the kindly intercourse of friends talking familiar- 
ly, and by articulate converse together j or, in short, any 
thing that has the least resemblance to a local territory, fill- 

2 E 2 
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ed with various accommodations, and peopled over its whole 
extent .by creatures formed like ourselves — having bodies 
such as we now wear, and faculties of perception, and 
thought, and mutucd communication, such as we now exer- 
cise. The common imagination that wc have of paradise on 
the other side of deafh, is that of a lofty aerial region where 
the inmates float in ether, or .arc mystically suspended upon 
nothing — ^where all the warm and sensible accompaniments 
which gave such an expression of strength, and life, and 
colouring to our present habitation, arc attenuated into a 
sort of spiritual element, that is, meagre and imperceptible, 
and utterly uninviting to the eye of mortals here below — 
where every vestige of materia^m is done away, and no- 
thing left but certain uneartifty ecstasies, witli which it is 
felt impossible to sympathise. The holders of this imagi- 
nation forget, all the while, that really there is no essential 
connexion between materialism ^arid sin — ^that the world 
which we now inhabit, had all th#amplitude and solidity of 
its present materialism, before sin entered into it — that God, 
so far, on that account, from looking slightly upon it, after 
it had received the last touch of his creating hand, reviewed 
the earth, and the waters, and the firmament, and all- the 
green herbage, with the living creatures, and the man whom 
he had raised in dominion over jf^bem, and ‘ he saw every 
thing that he had made, and behold it u'as all very good.’ 
They forget, that on the birth of materialism it stood out in 
the freshness of those glories which the great Architect of 
Nature had impressed upon it, and that ‘ the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sous of God shouted for joy.’ 
They forget the appeals that, are made every where in the 
Bible to the material workmanship — and how, from the face 
of these heavens, and the garniture of this earth that we 
tread upon, the greatness and the goodness of God are re- 
flected on the view of his worshippers.” — “ By the convul- 
sions of the last day, it may be shaken and broken down 
from its present arrangements, and thrown into such fitful 
agitations, as that the whole of its existing frame work shall 
fall to pieces.”-^** And thus may the earth again become 
without form and void, but without one jjarticle f>f its sub- 
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stance going into annihilation. Out of thh ruins of this se- 
cond chaos may another heaven and another earth again be 
made to rise, and a new materialism^ with other aspects of 
magnificence and beauty, emerge from the wreck of this 
mighty transformation j and the world be peopled as before 
with the varieties of material loveliness, and space be again 
lighted up into a firmament of material splendour. 

“ Were our place of everlasting blessedness so purely spi- 
ritual, <||3 it is commonly imagined, then the soul of man, 
after death, having - quitted his body, would quit it conclu- 
sively. That mass of materialism with which it is associated 
upon earth, and which many regard as a load and as an in- 
cumbrance, M'ould have to putrify in the grave, with- 

out being revisited by supeiRuatural power, or raised again 
out of the inanimate dust into which it had resolved. If the 
body be indeed a clog, and a confinement to the spirit, in- 
stead of its commodious tenement, then Avonld the spirit 
feel enlightened by. the ^parturc it had made, and expatiate 
in all the buoyancy of its emancipated powers over a scene 
of enlargement. And this is doubtless the prevailing ima- 
gination. But why then, after having made its escape from 
such a thraldom, should it ever recur to the prison-house of 
its old materialism, if a prison-house it really be? Why 
should the disengaged .^^irit again be fastened to the drag 
of that grosser and heayifer substance, which many think has 
only the effect of weighing down its activity, and infusing 
into the pure element of mind an ingredient which serves to 
cloud and to enfeeble it ? In other words, what is the use of 
a day of resurrection, if the union which then takes place is 
to deaden or to reduce all those energies that arc common- 
ly ascribed to the living principle in a state of separation ? 
But as a proof of some metaphysical delusion upon this sub- 
ject,” — “it would appear, that to embody the spirit is not 
the stepping stone to its degradation, but to its prefer- 
ment.”* . 


* It should be remembered, at the same time, that the Scripture assures 
us that our future bodies shall all be changed from what they are at present, 
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To look forwafiM to such a heaven as Dr. Chalmers shows 
is nowisfe incompatible with the descriptions in Holy Writ, 
is greatly more enlivening and attractive than that indefinite 
and totally incomprehensible place so far beyond all earthly 
imaginations, which many describe from their own distorted 
fancies, (if description it can be called,) or by attempting to 
literally embody the metaphorical phrascolog)^ of particu- 
lar parts of Scripture. It altogether holds out,” as this 
learned di\ ine says, “ a warmer and more alluring::|>icture 
of the clysium that awaits us, when told, that there will 
be beauty to delight the eye ; and music to regale the ear j 
and the comfort that springs from all the charities of inter- 
course between man and man/ Itolding converse as they do 
on earth, and gladdening cacll other with the benignant 
smiles that play on the human countenance, or the accents 
of kindness that fall in soft and soothing melody from the 
human voice. There is much of the innocent, and much of 
the inspiring, and much to afFcct^nd elevate the heart, in 
the scenes and contemplations of materialism — and we do 
hail the information in our text, that after the dissolution of 
its present frame work, it wall again be varied and decked 
out anew in all the graces of its unfading verdure, and of 
unbounded variety, — ^that in addition to our direct and per- 
sonal view of the Deity, when he^jg^omes down to tabernacle 


and those of the elect shall be glorijiedy or made more suited than they 
are now for inhabitants of heaven ; but still we have every reason to be- 
lieve that they will be material, not spiritual bodies. They shall not be sub- 
ject to pain and disease, nor weigh down the spirit as earthly bodies do, 
which war with the pure feelings of the soul ; so they must be of a very dif- 
ferent nature. Even those who are not to taste of death shall be clianged, 
and the Apostle John says, that — It doth not yet appear what we shall be, 
but we know that when he shall appear, we shall be like him, for we shall 
see him as he is.’' 

It will be remarked in the foregoing quotation from Dr. Chalmers that he al- 
lows the resurrection and our bejng again clothed with bodies to precede our 
entering heaven. If he is right, and of this there can be no doubt, then, as 
the resurrection is yet to come, none have yet entered heaven ; and as the 
soul does not sleep, nor is supposed by him to do so, here is an admission 
of a Middle State, in which souls are at present. 
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with men, we shall also have the reflection of him in a lovely 
mirror of his 'own workmanship — ^and that instead of being 
transported to some abode of dimness and mystery, so re- 
mote from human experience, as to be beyond all compre- 
hension, we shall walk for ever in a land replenished with 
those sensible delights and those sensible glories, which, we 
doubt not, will be most profusely scattered over the new 
heavens and the new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness.”, 

■ ^^Tliere will be a firm earth, as we have at present, 

and a heaven stretched over it, as we have at present j and 
it is not by the absence of these, but by the absence of sin, 
that the abodes of immortality wdll be characterised.” — “ We 
are now walking on a terre®teial surface, not more coinpact, 
perhaps, than the one we shall hereafter walk upon ; and 
are now wearing terrestrial bodies, not firmer and more so- 
lid, perhaps, than those we shall hereafter wear.” 

In his sermon on the nature of the kingdom, of God, Dr. 
Chalmers still further pursues this subject : — “ There may 
be sights of beauty and brilliancy for the eye. There may be 
sounds of sweetest melody for the ear. There may be innu- 
merable sensations of delight, from the adaptation which ob- 
tains between the matei;i||Usm of surrounding heaven, and the 
materialism of our own ^transformed and glorified bodies. 
There may even be poured upon us, in richest abundance, a 
higher and a nobler class of enjoymehtsl” — ‘^Man’s taste 
may find an ever- recurring delight in the panorama of its 
sensible glories; and his fancy w^ander untired among all 
the realities and all the possibilities of created existence ; 
and his understanding may be feasted to ecstasy among 
those endless varieties of truth which are ever pouring' in a 
rich flood of discovery upon his mind ; and even his^ heart 
be kept in a glow of warm and kindly affection among the 
cordialities of that benevolence by which he is surrounded. 
All this is possible to be conceived of heaven.” 

When a man gets to heaven above, he will riot there 
meet with a happiness differing in character from that which 
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he now feels j an4 only higher in gradation. There may be 
croy^Stof materitd splendour. There may bfe ti*ees of un- 

There may be pavements of emerald — 
and.^^opies of brightest jradiance, and gardens of deep and 
tfanquU security— ^nd palaces of proud and stately decora- 
tioii, — ^and a city of lofty pinnacles, through u'hich there un- 
ceasingly flows a river of gladness, and where jubilee is ever 
rung with the concord of seraphic voices. But these arc 
only the accessaries of heaven. Tliey form not mate- 
rials of its 8ubst<uitial blessedness.” — “ But if on eatro there 
is no tendency towards a holy and perfect character' — no de- 
light in prayei* — ^no relish for the sweets of intercourse with 
our Father, now unseen, but then, to be revealed to the view 
of his immediate worshippers i . . . then, let our imagina- 
tions kindle as they may, with the beatitudes of our fictitious 
heaven, the true meaning of the Bible is w'hat we shall never 
reach, because it is a h.eaven that w’e are not fitted to enjoy.” 
— “ The main reward of paradise Ip spiritual joy — and that, 
springing at once from the love and the possession of spi- 
ritual excellence. It is such a joy as sin extinguishes on 
the moment of its entering the soul j and such a joy as is 
again restored to the soul, . itnd that immediately on its be- 
ing restored to righteousness.” 

The pleasures of heaven will hlf^nalloyed by any admix- 
ture of pain or sorrow, and they shall therefore be enjoyed 
to their fullest extent, which is seldom, if ever, the case 
with those on earth ; and this difference alone must greatly 
enhance even sources of happiness with which we are ac- 
quainted, without essentially -or totally altering its nature. 
Pleasures of all kinds here are not only extremely fleeting, 
but are almost unknown, pure, and unmixed with corroding 
cares, which soon make, them pass away like dreams, and be 
forgotten. Bven the most lovely parts of the earth itself, in 
which,, at the first glance, we might think that we could 
dwell for ever delighted, are quickly found to have sohae in- 
herent curse attached to them. In particular, they are com- 
monly the places where disease or misery of some peculiar 
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nature lurk to seize and there is^ in short, little earthly 
happiness in i^ard to which its apparent po^sesscftr doe6 
not openly or secretly exclain^^^* Yet -all this availeth me 
nothing as long as Mbrdecai the Jew sittcth at the king^s 
gate,'' — for some equally good w much better reason. 


♦ ^‘The spots that are caoDpied by the serenest skies^ where the air is the 
purest to the .vision, and the most genial to the feelings, where nature, too, 
has been uibst lavish of her cliarms, are those where the visitations of pesti- 
lence ifre the most frequent and the most destructive ; coming as if in mock- 
ery of the judgment of man, to show him, that spots which seem to him the 
h^dens of the world, are like the Eden of old, gardens where death lies in 
ambush/* pl»giie at Gibraltar. Monthly Msgi Marcb> 1832. 

One might conceive the country ai^^und Baroda” (East Indies) “as a park 
laid out for magnificence, and truly it might have answered as such even*for 
the palace of the great Alogul, but truth obliges me to say, that it cannot give 
so much pleasure as might be expected frorti such a piece of fairy ground, 
and for these two weighty reasons; — first, you are never secure from rob- 
bery and even murder if you res&ft, no precaution can save you, and if you 
should kill one of these robbers in your own defence, you must leave the 
country immediately, to prevent the effects of their revenge. The other 
counterpoise to the pleasure arising from seeing this beautiful country, is the 
dreadful sickliness of it. Sometimes not a single officer is fit for duty, and the 
cases too often end fatally/'^ MS. Journal of Military Operations in Gazerat. 1814J 

“ It is by no means easy to enjoy the beauties of American scenery in the 
west, even when you are in a neighbourhood that affords much to admire ; 
at least, in doing so, you run con^il^^rable risk of injuring your health. No- 
tliing is considered more dangerous than exposure to mid-day heat, except 
exposure to evening damp, arid the twilight is so short, that if you set 
out on an expedition, wlien the fervent heat subsides, you hardly get 
half a mile before ‘ sUn down,’ as they call it, warns you that yOu must run 
or drive home again, as fast as possible, for fear you should get ‘ a chill.’ ”• — 
“ It was indeed a mortifying fact, that whenever we found out a picturesque 
nook, where turf, and moss, and deep shade, and p crystal stream, and fallen 
trees^ majestic in their ruin, tempted us to sit down, and be very cool and 
very happy, we invariably found that that spot lay under the imputation of 
malaria.” Trollopc*B Domestic Manners of the Americans. VoL I. pp. 247 — ^9. 

Although. such descriptions may be thought at first to have but flight con* 
nexion with the pleasures of heaven, yet it is here of consequence to consider 
how the very same places even on earth, might be rendered fit for the resi- 
dence of happy beings, if their attendant miseries were merely removed, 
since Air “ new earth” or heavenly residence may not be dissimilar in some 
respects to our-present. 
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Here, the king on his throne at the height of his jjower, tlie 
warrior m the*^ hour of his triumph, and tU% courtier at tlie 
summit of his ambition — all may feel some deep cherished 
sorrow — some hope disappointed — ^a phantom in their arms 
for the substance which they expected to grasp ; and the face 
that smiles apparently the most free from care, oft does so 
to conceal misery at the heart. Here, when even no actual 
cause for sorrow exists, we fear the future, and tremble for 
what to-morrow may bring forth. How difTerei^,shall all 
this be in a heavenly residence ! From these considerations 
it will be seen how pleasures of a nature even similar in 
some measure to those which we already have known, may 
be increased so as to be worthy of a heavenly state. 

Although heaven be a real, material place, as represent- 
ed by Dr. Chalmers, and have trees, and flowers, and na- 
tural beauties of many different kinds, it does not follow 
that they shall be similar to those upon earth, or to any that 
we can now conceive. This muU. appear the more probable, 
when we reflect how very different the features of one coun- 
try, even upon the earth, are from those of another, and our 
telescopes show us that the scenery on the moon — the near- 
est of the heavenly bodies — must be very different in some 
respects from any scenes or things upon earth. The sup- 
posed materialism of heaven, therefore, does not necessarily 
include- a belief that it is exactly of a nature we are accus- 
tomed either to see or to hear of. Although heaven shall 
be in so far, like this our present globe, as to be material, 
— a place where we shall have ground to walk on and air 
over our heads, it is Jiot necessary for all this that the earth 
itself, in a renewed state, shall be that happy place. We 
may have a new earth and atmosphere, but this would not 
of necessity presuppose that the one we now live on is to be 
the one referred to. The sun, moon, and every star which 
we see, are more than probably as real and solid structures 
as the earth. The locality of heaven is quite another ques- 
tion, on which its materialism does not depend, and several 
objections might be cited from Scripture, ' besides natural 
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ones, to show that the earth cannot be intended for our 
eternal residence. The fact, however, of its materialism, is 
of the greatest consequence to establish, previous to our at- 
tempting to form definite ideas of jdie pleasures or employ- 
ments of its inhabitants, so I shall .^d the opinions of se- 
veral other eminent men who have come to the same con- 
clusion, and who were certainly caore capable of judging than 
those whose ideas of the universe are little beyond the mere 
fancies Oi^the uninformed, however truly devout they may 
be 5 witii the Scriptures, at the same time, all which shall be 
here brought forward more fully agrees than opposite con- 
clusions would do. 

“ That heaven," says Mr. Muston, ‘‘ is a local and com- 
mon mansion provided for th^ final residence of the just, is 
a fact which has always been admitted, with the exception 
of a few individuals, who have so attempted to refine their 
notions of future happiness, as to render them no less vi- 
sionary and unintelligible tiban repugnant to the evidence of 
reason and Scripture. What particular part of creation is 
assigned for this purpose is an inquiry, which, as it is rather 
a matter of curiosity than of real importance, revelation does 
not attempt to satisfy. It is enough for us to know, that in 
some distant region of the universe there; is a material hea- 
ven prepared for the faith^ j and to assure us of this, we 
have a variety of clear ahu indubitable evidence. . There 
must of necessity be a place which contains the bodies of 
Snoch and Elijah, and the glorified person of our Saviour, 
who ascended into heaven in visible grandeur. And though 
the bodies in which the souls of believers will be clothed on 
the morning of the resurrection will be purified from every 
element of grossness, and seed of corruption, which may 
enter into the constitution of the mortal tabernacle, and 
will be so refined as to justify the figurative application of 
the epithet ‘ spiritual,’ in the description given concerning 
them, yet they will still be material and organized struc- 
tures, and will require some depository or local habitation 
in which they may dwell. In accordance with this general 
argument are the representations of Scripture. The Ian- 
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guage which is used to describe tiic fitud abode of <Iic right- 
eous, not only gives us the most exalted ^■ic^^'^ of its beauty 
and grandeur, but conveys to our minds tlie net ion of place 
in the strict sense of the word. Our Lord b tnself, in liis 
last address to his disciples, iissured them that he was going 
to prepare a jjlace for them, and spoke of it in terms at once 
sublime and unspeakably endearing, when he called it his 
‘JFather’s house,’ containing many or various injuisions.” * 

Mr. Muston is scripturally correct in describhjig heaven 
as a certain local j)lacc, as solid perhaps as the earth, and 
as diversified with the most beautiful creations of God, but, 
like most other writers, he erroneously considers it the same 
as the paradise for souls, Scriptures. After saying 

tJiat it is a place pr^ared fo%^e final residence of the just^ 
** the kingdom prepared for them from the foundation of the 
world,^’ he adds — Thither. the disembodied spirits of the 
just are already gone, and to the same abode are all good 
men advancing. ”t 

A Country Pastor notices, that “ the eternal habitation of 
the blessed is described by the Apostle, as * new heavens 
and a new earth’ j meaning, by ‘ heavens,’ the air we breatlie 
and sky over our heads, as he means, by ‘earth,’ the place 
on which mh' dwell. And his description must be under- 
stood, in a. great degree at If^u^ literally ; since the blest 
in the next world, having teail material bodies, as now, 
though different from their present bodies, must inhabit 
some place fitted for the reception of such bodies : though 
ejtempt, of course, from the evils of the world they now 
dwell in, and from all temptations that could lead them in- 
to sin.’’J 


♦ « — This special fabrication of all things which now surround us, leads 
tlie mind to infer and believe, that our next state and mode of existence will 
be as elaborately and specifically provided, according to His appointing will 
and established designs.” Tarner’s Sacred History of the World. 18a2. 

. f Recognition in the world to come.* pp. 74 — 77. 

X Scripture Revelations of a Future State, p. 214. 
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In further considering tiu; probable sources of enjoyment 
in heaven, it may greatly assist us if we direct our attention 
to the works »f God, which he has so evidently framed from 
most sublimi conceptions and with amazing power. His 
goodness ami wisdom are reflected from the visible work- 
juansliip of Ids hands, and though many now gaze with in- 
difference on every natural phenomenon and work of the 
Divine Creator, or look on them as on things requiring no 
admiration from being so common, yet the contemplation of 
these may in a future life be viewed in a very different light, 
and with infinitely greater interest than what we now do. 

A popular authoress of the present day, notices that ‘*it 
was the opinion of John celebrated natural philoso- 

pher, who died more than a H'nlared years since, that a clear, 
understanding of the works of Gbd is one of the sources of 
happiness reserved for the enjoyment of the blessed in hea- 
ven. He thought that those rational faculties which chiefly 
distinguish us from the inferior animals, wdll there be ac- 
tively employed in contemplating the works of Providence, 
observing, the divine art and wisdom manifested in' the 
structure and design of them, and "ascribing to the great 
Architect the praise and glory due to him.’^* Adding, 
own this seems to me a very likely supposition, and if so, it 
affords great cncouragemei^'^to apply our mind^ to those 
studies herCf which may cepfetitute a large portion of our 
happiness /eereq/i?«'.”t 

:|c 9(c 9|e }(c 

<< Wc walk in darkness — but not always thus ; 

The veil shall be withdrawn, and man be shown 

Mysterious laws of nature now unknown : 

Yes ! what is shrouded from our feeble sight, . 

Or now seems but a chaos overgrown 
With marvels, hidden in the womb of night, 

Shall burst upon our view, clear, beautiful, and bright/ 


* Wisdom t>f God in the Creation, p. 148. 

t Geological Sketches and Glimpses of the. ancient eartli, by Maria Hack. 
X The Moonlight Churchyard, by Delta. Blackwood's Mag.. Feb. 1832; 
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“ There is an intimate connexion between the W ord and 
the Works of God : They reflect a mutual lustre on each 
other, and the discoveries made in the latter are calculated 
to expand our conceptions, and to direct our views of the 
revelations contained in the former."* 

The material works of God call on every being possessed 
of common feeling to praise Him, and to acknowledge these 
instances of his power, wisdom, and goodness, and thus tend 
to raise feelings of religious adoration which’ highly 

beneficial to us, if properly improved j and they may have 
far more effect on us hereafter, when we shall be better ac- 
quainted with them. Those who believe that all created 
things, except man, shall -bjfe* utterly destro)'ed at the last 
day, found this idea upon mistaken interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, which they would thus render inconsistent with itself, 
and the conjectures regarding heaven by Dr. Chalmers, elo- 
quently show that materiel! wonders of creation may then 
as now meet our view, and surround us for ever. 

‘‘The contemplation of the works of creation elevates the 
mind to the admiration of whatever is great and noble, ac- 
complishing the object of all study, which, in the elegant 
language of Sir James Mackintosh, is to inspire the love of 
truth, of wisdom, of beauty, especially of goodness, the 
highest beauty, and of that suprjeame and eternal mind, which 
contains all truth and wisddltt, all beauty and goodness. 
By the love of delightful contemplation and pursuit of these 
transcendent aims for 'their own sake only, the mind of man 
is raised from low and perishable objects, and prepared for 
those high destinies which are appointed for all those who 
are capable of them."t 

“ The just Creator condescends to write, 

In beams of inextinguishable light, 

His names of Wisdom, Goodness, Power, and Love, 

On all tliat blooms below, or shines above ; 


* Phil, of a Future State. 

t Preliminary Dissertation to Mechanism of the Heavens, by Mrs. So- 
merville. 
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To catch the wauderiiig notice of mankind, 

And teach the world, if not perversely blind. 

His gracious attributes ; and prove the share 
His Offspring hold in his paternal care.” — Cowper. 

The Scriptures represent the Creator as re^oicinff in all his 
works, and it is- a most natural representation, that that 
which must have been formed with so much attention 
should retain his regard. His providence must still be di- 
rected jiggvfards them with the most minute observation, 
since the very hairs of our head are numbered, and a spar- 
row falls not to the ground without his knowledge. Nei- 
ther is there any creature that is not manifest in his sight ; 
but all things are naked and open unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do.”* Moses tells us that aH the works 
of creatioii answered the intention of their Maker, and were 
the objects of his approbation. f They are indeed great be- 
yond expression and excellent. They display his glory in 
a manner that must ever amaze the whole intellectual crea- 
tion. But who can conceive the plejtsure, if such a word 
may be here used, which the creating and governing mind 
must have in them ; in works so magnificent, so beautiful, 
and all whose motions are so wonderfully regulated, — ^the 
extreme nicety of adjustment in many of which, amazes the 
astronomer beyond what hf|;can express. 

In the CIV. Psalm, the royal Author, as one reason for 
praising God, says — “ O Lord, how manifold are thy works, 
in wisdom hast thou made them all ; the earth is full of 
thy riches, so is the great and wide sea also.” — “The works 
of the Lord are great, sought out of all them that have plea- 
sure therein.” — He hath made his wonderful works to be 
remembered.”!; In the cxlv. Psalm, the poet exclaims — 
“ As for me, I will be talking of thy worship j thy glory, thy 
praise, and wondrous works." All thy wotks praise thee, 
O Lord : and thy saints give thanks unto thee. They show 
the glory of thy kingdom, and talk of thy power.” In the 
cxmii. Psalm, we find that the king mused upon all the 


* Heb. iv. 13. f Gen. i. 31. t Ps. cxi. 2. 4. 
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woi^s of the Lord, and exercised himself iu their study.* 
In w. ll. it is’ said — "Thou art worthy, O Lord, to 
receive glory, and honour, and power : for thou hast created 
edl ihis^Sf, and for thy pleasure they are and were created.” \ 
Here, remarks Mr. Dick, — “the material works of God 
are represented as the foundation or reason of the thanks- 
givings and adorations of .the heavenly host, and the lan- 
^age' evidently implies, that these M'orks are the subject of 
their Contemplation — that they have beheld a 1^^^^^|i^isplay 
of Divine perfection in their structure and arrangement — 
that they are enraptured with the enlarged views of the Di- 
vine glory which these -works exhibit— ^that their hearts, 
full of gratitude and admiration, are ever* ready to burst 
forth in ascriptions of glory, honour, and power"^ to Him 
who called the vast assemblage of created things into exist- 
ence. In other scenes exhibited in the same book, the 
saints who had come out of great tribulation are nientioned 
as celebrating the DiviniS praises in this triumphant song : 
— ‘‘ Great and marvellous are thy works. Lord God Al- 
mighty — just and true are thy ways, thou King of saints.” 
The,first part may be considered as the result of their con- 
templation of the magnificent fabric of the universe, and 'the 
Omnipotent energies which its mov ements display j and the 
last part of it as the result of .^ir study and investigation 
of the moral government of Goi^n his providential arrange- 
ments. Fo;r the words plainly imply that they have ac- 
quired gpqh expansive view of the works of God, as con- 
strains thpnr to declare, that they are “grcai ' and marvel- 
lous,” and thist they hAl^Cr attained such a knowledge of the 
Divine dispensations, a^eu^es them to perceive- that all 
the ways of the King of heaven are “righteous and true.” 
— “ For thou. Lord, hast made me glad through thy work : 

~ ^ ^ ■ 

* Ver. 5. 

"t " ^ Nature/ says the eloquent Buffon, ‘ is the external throne of Divine 
Majest^y and man, whep he studies her, rises by degrees to the internal throne 
of Omnipotence / and that he ma^/ do so, God has endowed him above all 
his other creatures, with the faculty of acquiring conceptions sp'far beyond 
the apparent limits of his understanding/' Martini Christian Phnosopiien 
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I will triumph in the works of thy hands. O Lord^ how 
great are thy works ! and thy thoiights are very deep. A 
brutish man knoweth not ; neither doth a fool understand 
this.”* ** He doth great things past finding out ; yea, and 
wonders without number.”t Lo, these are parts of his 
ways : but how little a portion is heard of him ? b^t the 
thunder of his power who can understand ?” J "I will 
speak of the glorious honour of thy majesty, and of thy 
wondrou s io^ ks. ’ ’ § “Hearken unto this! stand still,, and 
coiisidelFtlie Wondrous .works of God.”|| 

And shall those works afford no pleasure in heaven to 
those w'ho admire and find pleasure in tracing his astonish- 
ing creative power and contrivance on earth ? Are there no 
Avorks of his hand in heaven worthy of notice ? No sublipie 
scenery there to call forth our admiration — ^to excite and in- 
crease our devotion to its Maker ? Are vve to despise the as- 
tonishment — the attention — the investigation into the works 
of God, M'hich the most pious and learned men of all ages have 
shown ? Were they wrong to draw from thence more exalted 
ideas of the Almighty ? or, in consequence of these studies, 
to see cause for an increase of love and praise to that Being 
who had thus displayed his beneficence to his creatures — in 
providing so profusely for their comfort and pleasure ? 

It is not the great Avorks^pne which haA'e been carefully 
formed by Divine skill, Imt the most minute are finished 
with an attention u hich proves their having met with equal 
regard in their formation. •[[ No marks qan be found bn any 

* Ps. xcii. 4 — 6. t Job ix. 10. f .Fob xxvi. 14. 

§ Ps. cxlv. 5. • II Job xxxvii. 14. 

if “ The marvellous immensity and multiplicity of the universe which the 
Creator has made and governs, present to the thoughtful- mind such a tre- 
mepdous Deity, that we cannot but dread, lest greatness so fearfully vast, 
should have no community of feeling with us, and should not condescend to 
maintain any kind relations towards us, or with the earth, our abode, which 
is so inconsiderable a portion of general nature.” — “ It is therefore delight- 
ful to see, by these miniature existences, small almost to invisibility, and by 
tlieir careful organization, as finely contrived as in the grandest creature, that 
greatness and littleness make no dillcrence to Him in Ilis Creation or His 
Providence. They reveal laws, that magnitude is nothing in Ilis sight ; that 

2 F 
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thing of haste or oversight in contrivanee, or of apparent 
want of eare with regard to it. Even those creatures which 
are too small for human eyes to see, have all the means given 
to them of living and acting in the manner designed at their 
creation. How infinitely siijjcrior in the workmanship are 
all the works of God upon the earth, to those of nian, from 
the greatest to the least. The point of the finest needle ap- 
pears blmit and rough when viewed by a microscope ; but 
the sting of a bee, for instance, bears the highegt ^powers of 
that instrument, without any but the. most admirablle finish- 
ing being discernible : The finest polished surface by the 
hand of art appears like a ploughed field, when looked at 
with high magnifying powers ; and, indeed, polishing with 
us, means no more than scratching finer aiid finer till the 
naked eye cannot see the scratches, whilst the polishing by 
nature is perfect under any inspection. The power of God, 
therefore, is displayed whether we look to the grand scale 
of his works, or to the most minute : He shows it in the crea- 
tion of animalcules, as well as in the fixed stars j so those 
who scoff at the admirers of the smallest works of creation, 
and ridicule those things as unworthy of notice, are guilty 
of a species of impiety. How much more to blame are 
those who feel no admiration of the great wonders of na- 
ture which we see on e^ cry side of ns, both in the day and 
night ? Even a fly is an instance of omnipotent power — a 
proof that there is a God ; — no human genius could equal it, 
although the works of man are many of them also skilfully 
contrived and beautifully executed j but in an ^measurable 
degree inferior to those of God as displayed before us. Man 
was never able to make any thing with a principle of motion 
within it which could lift itself into the air, and be capable 


lie Li pleased to frame and to regard the small and the weak, as benignly 
and as attentively as the mighty and the massive.” — “ tVe are high and low, 
great and small, as to each other, but not to Him. The ant is as full of life 
and comfort and curious instincts, and as skilfully organized, as the lion or 
the whale. It is therefore a marvellous property of the incomprehensible 
nature of our God, that He delights in all His creations.” 

Turner's Sacred History of the World, p, 
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of Bupporting itself there, or so a& to fly. Stories are still 
repeated of artificial creatures which have been so contrived, 
but they are merely copied from sources of no authority by 
persons ignorant of the laws of mere mechanism.* 

It is under the microscope that the minute works of God 
arc shoMm to most advantage, and where only the exquisite 
beauty and construction of Some of them can be duly ap- 
preciated. We may afterwards require no artificial assist- 
ance of ' ally kind, either telescopic or microscopic, in order 
to be ^ie'to see all the wonders of that region where we 
shall reside in our eternal state, or in 'those which we may 
occasionally be permitted to visit. 

A^Tiile on the subject of heavenly pleasures. Dr. Watts 
exclaims — “ How numerous are all the products of the earth 
upon her green surface ! And all within her dark bowels ! 
All the vegetable and mineral kingdom ! How many centu- 
ries would all these entertaifi a heavenly inquirer ! ” — “The 
worlds of -air, and the worlds of water, the planetary and the 
starry worlds, are still new objects rich wdth curiosities ; 
these are all monuments of divine wisdom, and fit subjects 
for the contemplation of the blessed. Nor can we be sup- 
posed to have for ever done with them all when -we leave 
this body ; aiid that for two reasons ; one is, because God 
has never yet received the honour due to his wdsdom and 
poM'er displayed in the material creation, from the hands or 
tongues of men. And the other is, because the spirits of 
the just shall be joined to bodies again, and then they shall 
certainly have necessary converse with God’s material works 
and worlds : though perhaps they have more acquaintance with 
them now in their separate stat^ than we are apprised of.f 

* It is not nleant that a thing may not be rendered specifically lighter tlian 
common air, and so rise up into it like a balloon ; but this cannot be done 
from a power in any way exerted by the work of art itself. There is an ac- 
count of an artificial pigeon having been constructed so as to fly to meet 
some conqueror or great man on his triumphant return, which the story avers 
that it not only did, but that it hovfired over his head and returned with him 
of itself! All such accounts are equally undeserving of credit. 

t In so fat, at leasi, as respects all those works here, we have no fouuda- 

2 F 2 
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** And besides all tliese material works of God, what an 
unknown variety of other wonders belong to the world of 
pure spirits, which lie hid from us, and are utterly conceal- 
ed behind the veil of flesh and blood ! What are their na- 
tures and the reach of their pou'crs ! What ranks and orders 
they are distributed into ! What are their gov ernments, 
their several employments, the diflerent customs and man- 
ners of life in the various and most extensive regions of tliat 
intellectual world ! What are their messages to -our earth, 
or the other habitable globes, and what capacities Srfe they 
endowed with to move or influence animate or inanimate 
bodies ! All these, and a thousand more of a like nature, arc 
made known doubtless to the inhabitants of heaven.”* 

‘‘To suppose,” saj^s Mr. Diclc,“that such studies as that 
of the visible works of God will be abandoiied, and such 
knowledge obliterated in a future state, would be to sup- 
pose, that these will not be contemplated in that state, and 
that redeemed men in the heavenly world will lose a part of 
their rational faculties, and remain inferior in their acquire- 
ments to the inhabitants of the earth, even in their present 
imperfect and -degraded condition.” — “That the general 
system of nature will remain materially the same, when the 
present fabric of our globe is dissolved, may be argued — \st. 
From the immense number and magnitude of the bodies of 
which it is composed. 2d/y, All these bodies are immensely 
distant from the earth. Although M'e could wing our course 
with a swiftness equal to ten thousand miles a-day, it would 
require five millions of years before we could reach the near- 
est fixed star. 3c?/y, The whole of this vast assemblage of 

tion for thinking so with regard to the disembodied spirits of the human race, 
but, on the contrary, ongfit to believe that they are all departed hence, and 
see nothing on this earth. Hut our globe may be very probably inhabited 
by an order of invisible beings of whom we know not any thing, who may 
view, with devout admiration, all the wonders it displays, who may be able 
to penetrate into the dark unfathomed caves of the ocean, and live in the 
pathless wilderness. 

Where not a flower may blow to blush unseen, 

Nor waste its sweetness in the desert air. 

‘ Watts on the state of separated souls. 
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suns and worlds have no immediate connexion with the pre- 
sent constitution and arrangements of our globe'. There are 
no celestial bodies that have any immediate connexion with 
the earth, or direct influence upon it, except the sun, the 
moon, and several of the planets j and therefore the more 
distant innumerable orbs beyond our system, cannot be sup- 
posed to be involved in the physical evils which the fall of 
man has introduced into this u^orld j or to have the least 
councsdiQih with any future change or catastrophe that may 
be supposed to befal the terraqueous globe.”* 

Our Creator has endowed man Avith abilities and faculties 
Avhich enable him to contemplate the divine power, wisdom, 
and goodness in the works of creation, and shall Ave not take 
the trouble to put them to this noble use, and think Ave are 
nowise concerned in such studies — or despise those AAdio en- 
gage in them, as delighting in unprofitable pursuits ? It has 
often been asserted that such AAill be of no use to us after- 
AA'ards, or at least of no real benefit in a future state. On 
Avhat grounds such a gratuitous assertion is made, it Avere 
difficult to discover, unless it may arise from the person who 
makes it being ignorant or careless on the subjects he treats 
so lightly ; but he should recollect that his belief in this re- 
spect is in contradiction to the divine breathings of the 
Scriptures, and that the deepest pursuit of natural science 
is always joined with true piety and adoration of the Crea- 
tor ; into which, indeed, an investigation of His works al- 
most inevitably leads. “ The more Ave study the AA'orks of 
the Creator,” says Sir J. E. Smith,f “ the more wisdom, 
beauty, and harmony become manifest, even to our limited 
apprehensions, and while we admire, it is impossible not to 
adore.” 

Christians of all denominations have joined in considering 
the study of nature as highly conducive to the adoration of 
its divine Architect. The Rev. Demetrius Gallitzen, in his 


* Philosophy of a Future State. 

t F.R.S. and President of the Linnsau Society, London. 
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Defence of Catholic Principles^ agroois n itli this sciitimont in 
these words^ — “ By the help of rmtund philosophy, physic, 
anatomy, astronomy, and other sciences, many of I he beaii.- 
ties and perfections of nature have been discoveretl, which 
give us the most exulted idea of the power and udsdom of 
their Creator } many mofe, 'however, arej and will remain 
wrapt up in- mystery, and are thereby the better calculated 
to give us somej though faint, idea Of the immensii^Of God. 
From what discoveries have been made, we are dl^llk with 
astonishment at the wonderful harmony displayed in the 
whole sjTJtem of nature, and every part of it.” 

Dr. Chalmers thihks that ‘‘it is truly a« Christian exer- 
cise' to extract a sentiment of piety from the works and the 
appearances, of nature. It has the authority of the- saicred 
uTiters upon its side, and even our Saviour himself • gives it 
the weight and the solemnity of his example. ‘ Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow 5 they toil not, neither do 
they spin ; yet I say unto you, that even Solomon, in all his 
glorj', was not arrayed like one of tlieso.’ He expatiates on 
the beauty of a single flower, and draws from it the delight- 
ful argument of confidence in God. He gives 'US to see 
that taste may be combined .with piety, and that the same 
heart may be occupied with* all that is serious in the con- 
templations of religion, ‘and be at ’the same time alive to the 
charms and the loveliness of nature. 

“ The Psalmist takes a still loftier flight. He leaves the 
•world, and lifts his imagination to that mighty expanse 
which spreads above it and around it. He wings ^ his 'Way 
through space, and wanders in thought over its immeasura- 
ble regions. Instead of a dark and unpeopled solitude, he 
sees it crowded with splendour, and filled with the energy of 
the Divine presence. Creation rises in its immensity be- 
fore him, and the world, and all which it inherits, shrinks 
into littleness at a contemplation so vas£ and overpower- 
ing.*^’ * 

Dr. Buniet’s ideas of the works of God tending greatly 
to enhance our pleasures in heaven, will be found in accord- 

* From Dr. C .’s first Discourse, coiitaiiuiig n Sketch of Alodern Astronomy. 
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aiice witii what is here eouteiided for. lii his treatise on 
tile state of departed souls, he affirms liis belief on this 
jjoint to be as follows ; — ‘‘And, first of all, new and most 
wonderful objects will not be wanting to entertain the out- 
ward senses, when, being exalted above all the planets, we 
shall view the bormdless ocean of the universe, and. innu- 
merable globes of worlds floating along the vast stream of 
the sk^;j^l^h filled with its proper inhabitants ; for the 
force4|||>-the eye and the visual faculty will be so -ordained 
and constituted, that it will surpass all the pow-er of the 
most artful glasses, and will reach and take in objects much 
greater and nobler, and more remote than we can discern in 
this muddy air.’- — “ What raptures will not this prospect of 
the universe raise in us ? ” * 

We see, in the works of naturef on the earth, admirable 
contrivance, great eKcellence and beauty in the state of the 
earth, and sea, so admirably adapted for the dwelling and 
subsistence of such multitudes of inhabitants, and in the re- 
gular changes and revolutions of nature, most wisely mid 
happily adjusted to the great purposes for which the w'^orld 
was made. When we look upon the face of the earth, what 
wonders do we see in the vegetable productions of it ! Wliat 
variety ! What beauty ! What magnificence in many of 
them ! How useful are they ! How fit for the purposes of 
life which they were iutended to serve ! But how much 
greater thfi^ wonders of the animal world ! Whtlt immense 
numbers of different kinds, all differing in shape, in cover- 
ing, in internal structure, in instinct ! What a close grada- 


Burnet, de Statu Mortuorum. Translated in the text. 

-f- I should say of the Supreme Author of Nature. The deification of na- 
ture, by men of science, observes Dr, Goring, (for deified it surely is, when 
spoken of as an active agent,) is both improper and unphilosophical ; for if 
taken up in an ill-natured way, it nqjiy, according to the rigid import of 
language, be construed into an avowal o f atheism. 

See Note in Nat, Hist. of Living ObjeoU for the Microscope, p. !». 

Those things which are said to be done by Nature, are indeed done by 
Divine power — Pt.ato. 
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tioii between, nil creatures, and it is even sometimes diflicult 
to say where one class begins aiuL another ends : there arc 
animals which can hardly be distinguished from plants ; 
and plants which seem to haA^e the properties «nid instincts 
of animals. From the oyster up to man, how linked to- 
gether, as it were, is the chain of living things, rising by 
little and little in the scale of form and intellect. How cu- 
rious and mA'sterious the contrivances of their instipets ; of 

•r 

their connexions and relations to one another ! Ho|| inter- 
esting it must be, in a future state, to learn all the secrets 
of nature — ^the causes of all natural phenomena, — to examine 
productions far more wonderful than those shown to us 
here — to compare, perhaps, those of different Avorlds, and 
to be continually more and more convinced of the skill and 
wisdom of Him who made and rules the universe. In the 
eternal mansions our minds shall be better prep.ared for ad- 
miring and stud^'ing the mysteries of creation. Instead of 
being adorned with material things, the abodes of the bless- 
ed (as before observed) are fancied by some to be so, only 
with mysterious and spiritual glories always the same. They 
can SCO no .pleasure that would result from explanations be- 
ing afterwards unfolded of the causes of a thousand things 
which pass before us. The taste acquired here, for the study- 
ing of nature, must be increased instead of lost in Jieaven, 
from the more efficient powers we shall have for investiga- 
tion. Will the man prove less devout, or less rapturous in 
his praises of the Almighty, because he studies 41 ini "in His 
works as well as in His word f Will he be less sensible of 
His goodness and mercy to men, than the enthusiast who 
can look cold and unmoved upon the most glorious scenes 
in this world, or which we can discern in the expanse of 
heaven as well as in the lesser works of creation ? 

Mr. Muston’s sentiments agree with these views ; “ To 
unravel the mysteries of their sublunary condition — to com- 
pare the past with the present — to retrace, in all its wind- 
ings, the devious and perplexing path through which an 
invisible hand conducted them to the land of rest and bless- 
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cdness, will surely constitute, in part, .the en^loyment of 
glorified saints. 

The relation of the present, to the ftitore life, not 

only proves that the consciousness of our identity will in all 
probability be extended into eternity, but affords strong pre- 
sumption that its enei^ will be augmented.*’— This opi- 
nion is farther supported by the consideration of the intel- 
lectual superiority to which the just will attain in a future 
life. F<||on the highest authority we know that they will 
be ‘ made perfect,’ and this perfection must relate to the in- 
tellectual principle. Their mental powers'Vill all be strength- 
ened, and among the rest memory ^ which yields to no other 
faculty as it respects .the importance of its office. But this 
improved and continued consciousness, viewed in connexion 
with the permanent and social condition of the righteous, 
renders their recognition and retrospectiv^e knowdedge of 
each other almost a moral certainty. For, as in heaven, 
tlieir mental faculties will be expanded, and their general 
condition perfected, it is reasonable to presume that the in- 
lets of their knowledge will be increased, and the channels 
of communication adapted, in point of number and facility, 
to the high rank which they will hold in the scale of exist- 
ence. By what mode, indeed, disembodied spirits carry on 
the commerce of thought and feeling, or what is the nature 
of the link which connects them wdth the material creation, 
it is imimssible for human beings to know.” — ‘‘But since 
heaven* is a social state, the interchange ;of ideas, and con- 
sequently, some mode of mentid commuiiacution, must, it 
would seem, belong to disembodied intelligences. We 
know, however, that the righteous will, on the morning of 
the resurrection, be provided with bodies adapted to their 


* Mr. Muston must here mean what he elsewhere very properly terms 
the region of clisaiibodied spirits, and not heaven. In heaven we shall not be 
disembodied, and any diminution of our powers from the loss of our earthly 
bodies, and depending on them, will be supplied. In whatever way sepa- 
rate spirits communicate with each other, we can have no doubt they arc ca- 
pable of it, and that the souls in limits can both dislingui.sh csich other, and 
keep up a social intercourse. 
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exalted station, and such ns will prove i!i all res|>cctti suit- 
able for their immortal spirits.” 

Mr, Dick thinks that — The organs of vision of the re- 
deemed inhabitants of our globe, after the resurrection, 
there is every reason to believe, will be capable of taking in 
a* much more extensive rmge of view than’ at present. 
They may be endowed wth qualities which will enable 
them to penetrate into the depths of space far beyond the 
reach of our most powerful telescopes, and to peC||eive with 
distinctness, objects at the distance of many' billions of 
miles.” 

In the above quotation, this author makes the distinction 
between the state of the soul when, existing somewhere 
while separated from the body, and while re-united afti'r 
the resurrection ; which he generally omits to do. In this 
instance, he appears to think that after the reunion of the 
soul and body, the Being so joined, will have greater powers 
of vision than we have who are alive, or than the spirits have 
in the middle state ; and it may be so ; but, as the soul 
when separated, cannot be supposed blind, as it were, and 
may have greatly extended powers beyond its present, the 
question is doubtful whether its powers will be much in- 
creased in heaven beyond what they are in the intermediate 
state, though it is very probable they may. 

Without taking into account the sublime manifestations 
of the Deity, exhibited in his visible creation, our ideas of 
celestial bliss must be very vague and coid|i|6ed, and our 
hopes of full and perpetual enjoyment in the future state, 
extremely feeble and languid. From the very constitution 
of the human mind, it appears, that in order to enjoy unin- 
• terrupted happiness, without satiety or disgust, it is requi- 
site, that new objects and new trains of thought be conti- 
nually opening to view. A perpetual recurrence of the same 
objects and perceptions, however sublime in themselves, and 
however interesting and delightful they may have been felt 
at one period, cannot afford Uninterrupted' gratification to 
minds endowed with capacious powers, and capable of 
rangiiig through all the depths of immensity. But all the 
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objects in tins sublunary world and its environs, and all the 
events recorded in sacred and pidofane history, are not suf- 
ficient to occupy expansive minds renovated intelligences 
for a million of ages, muph less -throil^out an endless dura- 
tion of existence. A series of objects and mozcd dispensn- 
tions, more eidbCinsive than those immediately connected ivith 
the globe we inhabit, must, therefore, be supposed to en- 
gage the attention of the spirits of the just men made per- 
fect, dusking, the revolutions of eternal ages ; in order that 
their faculties may be gratified and > expanded — that new 
views of the Divine character may be unfolded — ftnd that in 
the contemplation of these perfections they may enjoy a per- 
petuity of bliss 

Dr. -Watts says— -“it is but reasonable to believe, that 
God will communicate so much of himself to us by degrees, 
as he sees necessary for our business and blessedness in that 
upper world. Can it he supposed that we should know 
every thing that belongs to God all at once, which he may 
discover to \is gradually as our capacities improve ? Can we 
think that our infant soul, that had no time for improve- 
ment here, when it enters into heaven shall know every 
thing concerning God that it can ever attain to through all 
the ages of its immortality ? When a blessed spirit has 
dwelt in heaven a thousand years, and conversed with God 
and Christ, angels &nd fellow^spirks, during all that season, 
shall it know nothing more of the nature and wondrous pro- 
perties of G<)|^;'’than it knew the first moment of its arrival 
there ? But I add further, the works of God shall doubtless 
be the matter of our search and delightful survey, as well as 
the nature luid properties of God himself.” — “In his works 
we shall read his name, his properties, and his glories, whe- 
ther we fix our thoughts on creation or providence. 

“ The works of God, and his wonders, of creation in the 
known and unknown worlds, as to the number, the variety, 
and vastnesB of them, are almost infinite j that is, they tran- 
scend all the limits of our ideas, and all our present capiwi- 


* Philosophy of a Future State. 
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ties to conceive. Now there is noin* of these orks of woii- 
tlcr but may udminister some euletlaiiiment ti' tiie mind of 
man, and may richly furnish him with new matter for the 
praise'of God in the lonjj successions of etcrnii y.” * 

As one part of the happiness of the righteous will consist 
in beholding the Divine glory as displayed in tlie universe, 
— so it will in all probal)ility form one bitter ingredient in 
the future lot of the unrighteous, that they shall be deprived 
of the view of the niiignificent arrangements in the system 
of nature,*and be debarred from contemplating the sublime 
scenery of the Creator’s empire. Tliis idea is corroborated 
by the declarations of Scripture, where they are represented 
“as banished from the new Jerusalem,” — “tlirust out into 
outer darkness.” 

In one of Mr. Pope’s letters there is the following pas- 
sage : — I am growing fit, I hope, for a better world, of 
which the light of the sun is but a shadow j for I doubt not 
but God’s works here, are what come nearest to his works 
there : and that a true relish for the beauties of nature is the 
most easy preparation and gentlest transition to an enjoy- 
ment of those in heaven.” — ^Again, in another letter he 
uTites : — I have just been taking a solitary walk by moon- 
shine, full of reflections on the transitory nature of all hu- 
man delights ; and giving my thoughts a loose in the con- 
templation of those satisfactions which probably we may 
hereafter taste in the company of separate s^^its, when we 
shall range the walks above, and perhaps gaze on this world 
at as vast a distance as we do now on those worlds. The 
pleasures we are to enjoy in that conversation must undoubt- 
edly be of a nobler kind, and (not unlikely) may proceed 
from the discoveries each shall communicate to another, of 
God and of nature, for the happiness of minds can surely be 
nothing but knowledge.” 

Mr. Pope seems here to have forgotten the junction of a 
body to the mind after the resurrection, and that the state of 


* Discourse on the Happiness of Separate Spirits. 
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separation, u herever it is passed by tlie soul, may be but 
short, while tlie other is the beginning of an' eternal one. 
As a Roman C atholic, he, of course, believed that there are 
many disembcdicd spirits in heaven already, but he does 
not seem so a' ell aware of the Popish idea, that none but 
2Jeifect saints go directly from the earth without the intei*- 
vention of purgatory, else he would not speak of the gentle- 
ness of the transition from this world to the heavenly man- 
sions being so common an occurrence as he appears to do 
in the above, and in other parts of his works. His ideas, 
at the same time, of the pleasures enjoyed by the inhabi- 
tants of heaven, agree with those of many sound divines and 
Christian philosophers. 

In a' sermon by Bishop Hobart, on the text — '*Now I 
know in part ; but then shall I know even as also I am 
kiiOAvn,”* — he considers the happiness of a future state, 
\st. In reference to ‘^the works of God j 2dy The dispensa- 
tions of Prov'idence j and, 3<f, The economy of grace : in all 
these respects we noAV know only in part.” 

\st, With respect to the works of God. ‘‘Narrow is the 
range Avhich our imperfect faculties permit us to take 
through the works of the Eternal, We are fastened to a 
small spot of creation, and our vision is limited to a short 
distance around us. Tlie earth is but a diminutive part of 
that universe wdiich the fiat of the Almighty Lord called in- 
to existence. And yet to this earth is our knowledge al- 
most entirely dlhfincd. Innumerable worlds roll through 
the immeasurable space, which we in vain seek to grasp in 
our vision, and brighten that firmament whose elevation is 
not to be measured by human power. And the nature of 
these worlds, and the purposes for which they were created, 
ivhether like this wliich we inhabit, they too are the seats of 
intelligent agents, and what are the condition and the des- 
tination of these beings, are subjects of speculation but not 
of knowledge. 


* 1 for, xiii. 12. 
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“ Not only is our knowledge thus limited /« e.rtetit, it is 
imperfect tw degree. How partial is our ac<|iiaintamo with 
the bodies around vis ! How many of their ))ropert.ii's umy 
be wholly unknown to us ! Numerous ns ari the beautifu! 
ami sublime scones which delight aiul av^e uft, we eaii readily 
conceive that, with faculties more enlarged and v igorous, 
their beauty and sublimity would he more clearly di.seerncd 
and more powerfully felt. 

“Imperfect, then, as is onr knovvdedge of the appearancm 
of things, what do we know of their essences And caust's.” 
— “The works of the Creator, calculated as the contempla- 
tion of them is to enlarge ifhd elevate and delight? the soid, 
and to fill us with profound admiration of the wisdom and 
power which arranged atid preserves, and the goodnes.s 
wMch animates them, we now ‘know <Mtly in part.’ ' 

“ But there is a higher state of being in which we shall 
‘ know even as we are known.' Witlr facilities enlarged and 
invigorated, we shall then range through all the works of 
the Almighty, and leave no part of creation unexplored. On 
‘ angel’s wing,’ and with angel’s ardour we shall soar through 
all the varied ranks of intelligences Which animate the uni- 
verse of God ; and even reach that eternal Being, from whom 
proceed the glory and the goodness, u‘hich, in the creatures 
who bear his image, u’e have admired and loved. 

“ The physicid works, also, of the Creator, our improved 
faculties will enable us more clearly to discern. Their pro- 
perties, their uses, their excellencies, their beautiful and 
sublime scenery, will no longer leave obsiMre impressions 
on our minds. They will shine upon us in their unveiled 
splendour^ and excite the ever-increasing emotions of admi- 
ration and delight. Those secrets of nature which now 
baffle our researches wUi then be disclosed j and- the inves- 
tigation and view of them will be a ceaseless source of won- 
der and pleasure. 

“ Thus occupied in contemplating the works of the Crea- 
tor, no longer obscured to our vision, ‘ we shall know even 
as we are known.’ And the glory and the goodness so 
strongly manifested in that ‘new heaven and new earth,’ 
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through whit li, with enlarged and vigorous faculties, we 
shall unccasii gly range, will call forth the emotions of holy 
adoration. '^1 he warm and loud chorus of praise shall as- 
cend from tin beatified hosts, ‘ Great and marvellous arc thy 
u'orks. Lord (iod Almighty ! ’ ” 

TIu’ rapid progress of some men of great genius in intel- 
lectual accjuii emcnts, strikingly evinces the vigour and com- 
prehension <d' the human faculties ; and if- such varied and 
extensivies acquisitions in knowledge can be attained, even 
amidst the frailties and physical impediments of tliis mortal 
state, it is easy to conceive wdth what energy and rapidity 
the most sublime investigations may be prosecuted in the 
future world, when the spirit is connected with an incorrup- 
tible and glorified body, , and when every obstructioavwfaieh 
now impedes its activity shall be removed. When endowed 
with new and vigorous senses, and full scope is afforded for 
exercising all the energies of their renovated facilities, they 
may be able to trace out the hidden springs of nature’s ope- 
rations. 

The soul, when in the body, can receive pleasure in a 
thousand different ways, but it always aspires after what it 
is clear that on earth it never can attain. Our sonls gene- 
rally increase in knowledge from the time of their entrance 
into this world until separation from the hody j and there 
can be no doubt that a man who cultivated his mind would 
continue progressively to acquire new pleasures and addi- 
tional wisdon^lipn a vast variety of subjects as long as he 
lived, were his life ever so much prolonged. His soul, in 
short, is formed capable of it ; and shall we suppose that all 
his faculties are at once to be rendered stationary in their 
powers, and unable to acquire farther knowledge of any 
kind ? « It is an innate property of the soul to be always 
thirsting for new pleasures and intelligence of some nature, 
— ^and .shall - tjiis laudable and heaven-born distinction and 


* (Uev. XV. 3.) See Sermons by tlie Right Rev. Bishop Hobart. Vol. II. 
p. .309. 
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pre-eminence of mind over body be lost in heaven? Im- 
possible ! 

^ There cannot be a stronger argument that God has de- 
signed us for a state of future happiness, and for that hea- 
ven which he has revealed to us, than that he has thus- na- 
turally qualified the soul for it, and made it a being capable 
of receiving so much bliss. He would never have made 
such faculties in vain, and have endow'ed us with poM'ers 
that were not to be exerted on such objects as were suited 
to them. It is very manifest, by the inw»d framerand con- 
stitution of our minds, that he has adapted them to an in- 
finite variety of pleasures and gratifications, which are not 
to be met with in this life.”* 

Mr,j*I>ick differs, and with reason, from those who think 
that the mysteries of redemption will be sufficient to afford 
scope for the delightful investigation of the saints to all 
eternity. He admits “ that contemplations of the Divine 
perfections, as displayed in human redemption, and of the 
stupendous facts which relate to that economy, will blend 
themselves with all the other exercises of redeemed intelli- 
gences. While their intellectual faculties are taking the 
most extensive range through the dominions of Him who 
sits upon the throne of universal nature, they will never 
forget that love ‘ which brought them from . darkness into 
light,’ and from the depths of misery to the splendours of 
eternal day. Their grateful and triumphant praises will as- 
cend to the Father of glory, and the Liamb4|ho was slain, 
for ever and ever. But, at the same time, the range of ob- 
jects comprised within the scheme of redemption, in its re- 
ference to human beings, cannot be supposed, without the 
aid of other objects of contemplation, to afford full and un- 
interrupted scope to the faculties of the saints in heaven, 
throughout an unlimited duration. ' 

^^The contemplation of the mysterious plan of redemp- 
tion, the eternity, the omnipresence of the Deity, his power, 


* Sppcfalor, No. 600. 
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and other attiibutesj’ will, doubtless be mingled with all the 
other views and investigations of the saints in the heavenly 
world, in proportion as they advance through myriads of 
ages in the course of unlimited duration, and in proportion 
to the enlarged views they will acquire, of the distances and 
magnitudes of the numerous bodies which diversify the re- 
gions of the universe, their ideas of infinite space, and of 
eternal duration will be greatly expanded.” 

“ In the next place, Redenaption may be considered 

in rcfer^ihce to the important facts connected with it, in 
which point of view, chiefly, it becomes a tangible object 
for the exercise of the moral and intellectual powers of man. 
These facts relate either to the part borne in it by Christ, or 
to the saints whose redemption he procured. The general 
facts relative to his sojournment in this world are recorded 
in the New Testament. These comprehend the circum- 
stances of his birth, by which he took our nature upon him ; 
his private residence in Nazareth j his journeys as a public 
teacher ; his miracles, sulFerings, crucifixion, resurrection, 
and ascension to heaven. There are doubtless a variety of 
interesting facts, besides those recorded in the gospels, with 
which it would be highly gratifying to become acquainted : 
such as, the manner in Avhich he spent his life, from the pe- 
riod of the first dawnings of reason, to the time of his pub- 
lic ministrations — the mental and corporeal exercises in 
which he was engaged — the social intercourses in which he 
mingled — the topics of conversation suggested — the amuse- 
ments (if an^-fjn which he indulged — the pious exercises 
and sublime contemplations in which he indulged when re- 
tired from the haunts and society of men ; and particidarly 
those grand and important transactions in which he had 
been employed since that moment when a cloud interposed 
between his body and the eyes of his disciples, after his as- 
cent from Mount Olivet. — ^What regions of .the material 
universe he passed through in his triumphant ascent — what 
intelligence of his achievements he conveyed to other worlds 
— what portion of the immensity of space, or what globe of 
the material fabric is the scene of his more iininediate resi- 

2 (; 
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dence — ^what are the eternal eiplendours and peculiarities of 
that glorious world — ^what intercourse he has with the spirits 
of just men made perfect ; with !EnOch and Slijah, who are 
already furnished with bodies, and with other orders of ce- 
lestial intelligences — what scenes and moveraMits will take 
place in that world, when he is about to return to our ter- 
restrial sphere, to summon all the tribes of men to the ge- 
neral judgment ? The facts in relation to these and similar 
circumstances still remain to be disclosed, and the future 
details which may be given of such interesting j^rticulars 
cannot fail to be highly gratifying to every one of the re- 
deemed among men.”* 

In the above, Mr. Dick supposes that the souls of men 
shall be in heaven before they are judged or sentenced ! He 
must be referring to the Middle State as to part of what he 
supposes spirits to be engaged in, and these investigations 
may there employ their minds, but they must wait till they 
get to heaven after the judgment, before they shall with any 
degree of probability- engage in very active duty or doings. 
Mr. D. adds, that the intermediate or separate state of souls, 
as he himself terms it, is an unnatural one, so he cannot 
mean that it is in heaven., for nothing unnatural or imperfect 
enters there.f All the topics, however, which he enume- 
rates will, Avith great likelihood, be productive of most in- 
teresting inquiries to us in a future state, whether temporal 
or eternal. 

In alluding to the “many other things which Jesus did,” 
besides those recorded in his gospel, St. John has assured 
us, that “ if they should be written every one, even the 
world itself could not contain the books which should be 
written.”! Now, although this cannot be taken literally, 
when referring to the transactions of one person during 
thirty-three years, and can only be considered as expressing 
the very great extent of the records which Christ’s actions 
and life might have been the subject of, — ^yet what an ex- 


• Abridged from Phil, of a Future State, 
-f- See ihe work ju.st quoted, p. 251. 
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tensive field does this expression of the Apostle’s not open 
up to our contemplation ! 

The other facts with which we may become better ac- 
quainted, relate to ourselves, and comprehend those diver- 
sified circumstances in the course of providence, by means 
of which we shall be bi%>ught to salvation, and conducted 
through the scenes of mortality to the enjoyment of endless 
felicity'. These will afford topics of many a discourse, to 
diversify and enliven the exercises of the saints in heaven. 
The series of^Divine dispensations towards every individual, 
though different in a few subordinate particulars, partake of 
the same character. We shall then be delighted to trace 
how truly every thing had worked together for good to 
those who lov'cd God :*• we shall find plainly demonstrated 
that those events of life which we deplored, at thu. time, as 
misfortunes, as in our blind conceptions here, designed only 
to mortify us, and plunge us in unnecessary suffering — 
were all intended and were in fact productive of benefit to 
our eternal welfare, — nay, in some instances, even contri- 
buted to our temporal good. But although the dispensa- 
tions of Providence towards every one of his elect were as 
different from another as possible, and dwelt on by each 
with a pleasing deliberation, without regard to the time oc- 
cupied in doing so, eternity would not be exhausted in such 
subjects alone. 

I freely allow,” observes Dr. Watts, immediate Divine 
worship to take up a good part of their everlasting day, 
their Sabbatih.”— •“ There may be other seasons also, when 
they are not immediately addressing the throne, but are most 
delightfully engaged in recounting to each other the won- 
drous steps of Providence, wisdom, and mercy, that rescued 
them from the very borders of hell and despair, and brought 
them through a thousand dangers and difficulties to the pos- 
session of that fair inheritance. When the great God shall 
unravel the scheme of his own counsels — shall unfold every 
part of his mysterious conduct, and set before them the rea- 


* Rom. viii. 28 . 
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son of every temptation they i^rajipled with, an 1 every sor- 
row they felt here on earth, iiiul with n Init divi ie ami sne- 
ccssful influences they all wrought togetljer to train them 
up for heaven, — what manner of sur])rising delight and 
charming conversation sliall this furnish the saints in that 
blessed Avorld.” 

“ Nor is it improper or unpleasant to suppose, that, among 
the rest of their celestial conferences, they shall show each 
other the fair' and easy solution of thosQ dilBcuIties and 
deep problems in divinity,* which had exercised and per- 
plexed them here on earth, and divided them into little 
angrj’ parties. They shall look back u'ith holy sliame on 
some’ of their learned and senseless distinctions, and be 
ready to Avonder sometimes what trifles and impertinences 
had engaged them in dark and furious disputes. Darkness 
and entanglement shall vanish at once from many of those 
knotty points of controversy, when they behold them in 
the light of heaven, and the rest of them shall be matter of 
delightful instruction for sujAerior spirits to bestoAV upon 
those of loAver rank, or on the souls lately arrived at the re- 
gions of light.”* 

“ It has frequently been asserted that the saints in hea- 
A’Cn Avill enjoy perpetual rapture in perpetually gazing on 
the glorified humanity of Christ. The descriptions some- 
times gh’en of this circumstance, convey the idea of a A'ast 
concourse of spectators gazing upon a resplendent figure 
upon an eminence in the midst of them, — ^Avhich surely must 
convey a A’ery imperfect and distorted’ idea of the sublime 
erhployments of the saints. The exalted station, now held 
by our Ldrd, — the occasional intercourse which they wiH 
have with him, — the discourses on the plan^ and operations 
of- Deity, — ^the resplendent scenes to Avhich he may guide 


• Dr. VV. here fells into the same misconception of heaven as was pointed 
out that Mr. Dick had done — considering the state of separation as heaven. 
AH shall enter heaven together in one glorious host after the judgment is 
over. 
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them, and ni.iuy other circumstances — ^will excite the highest 
admiration « f him. He will, as the he^d of the redeemed, 
gradually dii-ect them to those displays of divine perfection 
and glory, which will enlighten and entertain their mental 
poAA'crs. I'his seems to be intimated in such representations 
as the following : — ‘ The Lamb, which is in the midst of 
the throne, shall feed them, and shall load them unto living 
fountains of water’ : that is, he will instruct their minds 
with divine knowledge, and lead them to those sublime trains 
of thought which will fill them with joy.”* 

Celestial Beings .may afterwards instruct us both in Hades 
and in Heaven, in regard to all the works of the Creator 
which shall surround us ; and there is nothing injprobable 
in the idea, that even our Lord himself, (as he did in Pales- 
tine,) may sometimes condescend to discourse on these to- 
pics, which cannot fail to raise our wonder at the power and 
wisdom which made the whole of created things. His be- 
neficence will theil be eminently manifested in the habita- 
tions he has provided for his servants, Avhere they shall re- 
side, surrounded with a great variety of soiu-ces of pleasure 
of which mortals can figure but a faint idea. 

Among the pleasures of heaven imagined by Dr. Watts, 
with great appearance of probability, we find the following 
conjectures ; — “ Though we are very little acquainted, while 
we are on earth, with any of the planetary worlds, besides 
that which we inhabit, yet who knows how' our acquaintance 
may be extended hereafter amongst the inhabitants of the 
various and distant globes ? And what frequent and swift 
journeys we may take hither, when we are disencumbered of 
this load of flesh and blood, or when our bodies are raised 
again, active and swift as sunbeams ? Sometimes we may 
entertain our curiosity there, and find millions of new dis- 
coveries of divine power and divine contrivance in those un- 
known r^ions, and bring back from thence new lessons of 
divine wisdom, or tidings of the affairs of those provinces. 


Abridged from Phil, of a Future Stale. 
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to entertain our fcllow-spiritB, and to give ne\\' honouru to 
God the Creator and the Sovereign. So a pii ms traveller 
in our lower u'orld visits Africa or both tlie Indies : At his 
return he sits in a circle of attentive admirers, ind recounts 
to them the Mondrous j>roducts of those clim:ilcs, and the 
customs and manners of those distant countric'-. — Then, at 
the end of every story, he breaks out into holy language, 
and adores the various riches and wisdom of God.”‘^ 

Such contemplations of the future, are far from being 
merely the wild dreamings of a speculative mind. I'hey are 
founded on Revelation and .science, and conv< y infiiiitelj- 
more sublime and just conceptions t)f the Almighty’s power, 
M’isdoui, and goodness, than the confused and everlasting 
sameness of the employments of the blest which are gene- 
rally entertained. 

If the stars are not destroyed at the last day, and are t(^ 
have no connexion whatever with it, as we have many 
reasons to believe, then they shall remain unchanged, u heii 
that time shall be past, and when this globe is altered from 
what it now displays on its surface, and while all its inhabi- 
tants shall have entered upon a new state. We may then, 
very probably, be endowed with a power of visiting the 
worlds of the sky j of admiring their scenery, people, and 
natural phenomena ; of residing for a time in any of them 
we may incline ; and we may be sent on messages to them, 
as the angels of God were to this world in the earliest ages ; 
and, indeed, may be so still, although they are unseen, — 
from our eyes, in their natural state, being incapable of ob- 
serving them.f 

When we consider the vast number of those stupendous 
globes which we now see but as so many points of light, we 


• Discourse on the Happiness of Separate Spirits. 

f Thousands of witnesses may surround us, observing our conduct, and 
directing events according to the orders they may receive from on high ; — 
standing ready at death to guide our souls to their appointed places in the 
middle state. “ Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which 
.doth so easily beset us.” — H kb. xii. 1', 
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shall be sciir-ible what an extensive field of sublime investi- 
gation is spt'ead before those higher orders of beings who 
can traverse the universe. Were we in a future state allow- 
ed to exainiiie the wonders of those other worlds whose rays 
we can no^^ only catch a glimpse of as they faintly penetrate 
to our eyes from an inconceivable distance, what objects of 
delightful investigation must they prove ! what subjects of 
jjraise t(i their Creator throughout all eternity ! A hymn of 
adoration to his greatness, goodness, and skill, arose from 
the heavenly beings who witnessed the creation of this sub- 
lunary ball — “ when the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy !” — We, too, may also 
witness tin* creation of worlds yet to be formed, and join 
the choral \ oice of praise as they rise into existence and are 
peopled. What are the pleasures of voyages of discovery 
here on earth, although among the loveliest of her Indian or 
Pacific islands and countries, — or travels through the busy 
kingdoms of more civilized life, compared w'ith the rapture 
and astonishment which we might experience in an uncon- 
trolled range among these shining M'^orlds above our heads, 
and which surround the earth. The surprise and delight of 
Columbus, when, after a perilous and weary voyage, he first 
landed on u’hat was then esteemed a new world, — and first 
gazed on its strange and beautiful productions, could have 
been little to that which we may feel while, in company with 
angels and spirits of the blest, we glide among the stars, 
those distant and heavenly islands of the universe. 

In contemplating, .now, the probable natures of all those 
great bodies, W'e can have no doubt that they are all formed 
of matter of some kind ; various, perhaps, in its appearance 
and qualities from what we see here on earth, but contri- 
buting to the purposes, the convenience, or support of their 
inhabitants, and proving that the same power and skill have 
been as wonderfully exercised upon them, as upon this world 
of our own. If the latter can show such an endless variety 
of scenery,— such beautiful and romantic prospects, — from 
the lofty and glittering icebergs and dreary wastes of snow 
within the frozen bounds of either polar circle, to the ever- 
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green forests and lovely suvauiuui of tlie tn)pitv ; — from the 
barren rocks and deserts where vegetation scarce ventures 
to dispute the power of the deadly cold of tbose regions 
where it reigns — to the fields where summer always shines, 
and clothes them with a luxuriance and profusion of llowers 
tind fruit ! — what sublime and magnifiocnt natural beauties 
must those heavenly' mansions display which God has with 
especial care prepared for ^e residence of his elect, uhether 
of the earth, or now residents on any of the other globes that 
are performing similar yearly courses in the heavens to 
that of our own ! When there is. scarcely a country on the 
earth that is not different in its natural productions, — in its 
general appearance, — inhabitants, — buildings, — and national 
character, we must also, from analogy^ suppose, that ■in all 
the start^' universe, each star (or world) differs from an- 
other, not only in glory', but in almost every thing connect- 
ed with it, from this eartli, or from any other residence of in- 
tellectual beings. We can scarcely at present imagine any 
different appearances of things from what w’e are accustom- 
ed to see or to hear of, as actually existing ; but a moment's 
reflection will convince vis that this is no reason against 
their even now having been actually formed. What ideas 
could a Greenlander or an Esquimaux, for instance, have of 
the vegetable productions of the East or West Indies, and 
of the romantic beauties of Switzerland ? What notion could 
they of themselves ever form, of the almost countless species 
of delicious fruits of more favoured climes ? Could they ever 
even fancy the beauties of the vast variety of flowers of every 
colour and perfume with which Nature has decked the 
ground of countries whose description to these miserable 
savages must seem fabulous. When sitting in their huts 
formed of ice and snow, or in wigwams of drift wood and- 
earth, devouring the raw blubber of a whale, or tearing to 
pieces the flesh of the walrus, — how could' they picture to 
their minds, a king’s palace and a royal entertainment in 
Europe ? I'he savage in his canoe of boifes with skins, 
stretched over them, or hollowed out of the trunk of a tree, 
could never dream of a line-of-battle ship, With more than 
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i\ thousaud men, or of the thunder and lightning that lay at 
the command of her crew, — and yet all these things are up- 
on the eartli— on a single globe, which may be traversed by 
its inhabitants in every direction ! How vast may the differ- 
ence then be between this world and the residence of our 
nearest neighbours in space ! 

“ Oh I when the soul no longer earthward weigh’d, . 

Exults towards heaven, with swift seraphic wing. 

Among the joys past man’s imagining ; 

It may be one to scan ’midst space display’d. 

Those wondrous works our blindness now debars,— 

Tl»e awful secrets written in the stars.”* 

Being admitted into the presence of God, or seeing him 
its he is, or face to face, may not necessarily imply even a 
change of place^ but of condition. “ All beings are constant- 
ly and equally literally in the presence of God, to whom the 
whole viniverse is present, but all are not equally conscious 
of this.” “ His presence, to which they hope to be admitted, 
must mean the more distinct communication with him. The 
all-present God does not inhabit one place more than an- 
other ; . but he will be more manifest to his servants, in their 
glorified state, than now : and this probably through the 
means of a change in their powers and faculties. A blind 
man may be close to some goodly prospect ; but since he 
sees nothing of it, it is the same thing to him whether he is 
present or absent. ”t 

Although one source of pleasure to the departed and at 
present disembodied soul is being present imth the Lordy yet 
this does not establish that they are then to be in heaven, 
as if God’s blissful presence could not be in paradise as well 
as in heaven. It is indeed directly asserted by David to be 
visible in Hades, in a passage which beautifully illustrates 
the Omnipresence of the Deity. “ Whither shall I go from 
thy Spirit ? or whither shall I flee from thy presence ?• If I 


* London Litefary Gazette, 
t Scripture Revelations of a Future State. 
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ascend up into heaven. Thou art there ; if I make my bed in 
Jiellf (Sheol — Hades^) behold^ Thou art there. If I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of 
the sea; even there shall Thy diand lead me,” &c.* The 
Father may be said to be present in Hades, from being re- 
presented by the presence of the Son there ; who, being him- 
self God also, is in fact the Lord whom the Scriptures al- 
lude to as the. One in whose presence the souls of his ser- 
vants were to be immediately on being absent from the 
body. There is great difficulty, when speaking of- any of 
the Persons of the Godhead, in saying that either of them 
is here and not therCy — present in one place and not in an- 
other ; but with regard to Christ, it should be remembered 
that He carried his human body with him, and must be sup- 
posed still to retain it, though in a glorified, state. He 
having once assumed our nature, we cannot somehow divest 
ourselves of the idea that He is in a certain place, at least 
that his body must be so, which is nowise inconsistent with 
believing that his divinity is conscious of every thing passing 
throughout the universe, and that he can transport his Per- 
son as swift as thought. The idea of his being in a place, 
is in strict conformity to his own language. “Then Jesus 

said unto them, I go my toayy and ye shall seek me 

whither I go y ye cannot come.”^ — As long as I am in the 
world” — J And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will 

come agaiuy and receive you unto myself ; that where I am, 
there ye may be also.” I go awayy and come again unto 
you.”§ 

Archbishop Tillotson endeavours to explain what .the 
Scripture means by seeing God as he w, and there may be 
nothing in the expression which renders it too deep and 
mystical to prevent us having a general explanation given to 
us, consistent with the truth intended to be conveyed, but 
the real manner in which this particular promise shall be 
fulfilled, can never be perfectly understood by man on earth, 
unless it be revealed to him from heaven ; — still, an approach 


* Ps. cxxxix. 7 — 10. + John viH. 21 . J Ib. ix. S. § Ib. xiv. .3. 28. 
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may be made towards it from what we find recorded for our 
instruction. This much may be reckoned certain, that it 
cannot be explained altogether in the way some religious 
visionaries have ^one, who imagine that we shall eternally 
look upon God rendered visible as he is. There are pas- 
sages in Holy Writ, which allude to other modes of happi- 
ness in heaven, and the customary style of language used to 
express such mysteries in the times when these books were 
written, was often so metaphorical, that even those to whom 
it was addressed misunderstood it on several occasions, and 
it could seldom be taken in the literal sense. The explana- 
tion of the Rev. Prelate just named, will better illustrate 
this : — 

“What is meant by seeing God? The schooluiLen have 
spun out abundance of fine cobwebs about this, which, in 
their language, they call the beatific vision of God, and they 
generally describe and explain it so as to render it a very dry 
and sapless thing. They make it to consist of a perpetual 
ga/Ang upon God, and coiitemplating the divine essence and 
perfections, in which, as in a clear mirror, they suppose 
men to see and know all things. But this is a very jejune 
and insipid notion of happiness.*’ — “The schoolmen who 
w'ere addicted w’holly to contemplation, would have the hap- 
piness of heaven to be in that which they themselves took 
most delight in. But surely the Scripture understands 
something more by the sight of God, than a bare contempla- 
tion of him.” — “This expression primarily and immediately 
denotes our perfect knowledge of God in the other life, in 
opposition to those obscure and more imperfect discoveues 
and apprehensions which we have of him in these earthly 
bodies. For I' think we need make no doubt but that sight 
is here taken in a spiritual sense. We are not to dream 
that we shall see God wdth our bodily eyes, for being a pure 
spirit, he cannot be the object of any corporeal sense : but 
we shall have such a sight of him as a pure spirit is capable 
of, we shall see him with the eyes of our minds and under- 
standings. And in this sense, we do in some degree see 
God in this life, by faith and knowledge, but it is but 
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darkly. When we come to heaven,,our uuderstanjliugs 
shall he raised, and cleared to such a degree of strength and 
perfection, that we shall know God after a far more perfect 
manner than we are capable of in this state. of mortality. 
And this perfect knowledge of him, together with the hap- 
py effects of it, those affections which it shall raise in us, 
and that blessed enjoyment of the chief good which we arc 
not able to express, is that which is called the sight of God.” 
— '’^The Apostle tells us, ‘that his eternal power and God- 
head are clearly seen by the things that are made.’* And 
thus we do not see God immediately and directly, hut by a 
reflection of his perfections from the works of creation and 
providence.”t — “ We see him now many times as he is not ; 
that is,, jve are liable to false and mistaken concejjtions of 
him ; but, then we shall see him as he is. The clearness of 
our knowledge will free us from all error and mistake about 
him. But we are now many times at a loss what concep- 
tions to have of God ; we are hard put to reconcile one per- 
fection of God with another, and to make them consistent 
and agree together. W^e believe his providence, but we are 
puzzled many times how to make that accord with his good- 
ness and justice : but in heaven we shall see the harmony of 
all these, and that it was nothing but our ignorance w'hich 
made us imagine any disagreement in them.”j; 

Although our being afterwards made better acquainted 
with the works and designs of the Almighty, and being able 
to discover the reasons of his particular providences, may in 
so far be said to be seeing God as he is, yet the Scriptures 
do seem also to point to something beyond this, and there may 
not be that physical or spiritual impossibility in it which 
Bishop T. appears to think. True, our present bodily eyes 
are not adapted for viewing any spiritual being, but who 
can tell what powers our glorified bodies shall receive. Be- 


* Horn. i. 20. 

-f- The Apostle seems clearly to lie only speaking in relation to the present 
life, not with respect to the next. -We may nere sometimes have false ideas 
of God, but we may be said to see him in his works. 

X Tillotson’s 1st Setmon on J John iii. 2. 
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sides, separate spirits must surely be able to see each other 
as well as be able to converse, and even men have been en- 
abled to behold them, as in the case of the Transfiguration j 
God himself, on different occasions, did assume a mysterious 
mean of visibility. Mortal men may not be able to sustain 
a sight of the dread presence of God as he is, (or with his 
glory unveiled,) and live j but when our present frames shall 
liavc put on immortality, the spiritual nature of God may at 
times be manifested to us. The Holy Ghost, which is more 
incomprehensible to us than even the natures of the Father 
and Son, was in some degree seen to descend on the heads 
of the Apostles, under the appearance of flames of fire, be- 
ing heard also in its passage like the sound of “ a rushing 
mighty wind.” ITiere can be no doubt that in heaven we 
shall sec our blessed Sa\’iour as visibly and distinctly as his 
disciples saw him oh earth, and although the fashion of his 
countenance will be altered, shining above the brightness of 
the sun, as even on etirth it w'as at times seen to be, yet we 
too shall then be glorified in our bodies, and their powders 
consequently proportionably increased. It is even with 
great reason belie\-ed that the Three Persons in the Trinity, 
each as an Individual, assumed the forms and bodies of three 
men, appearing to Abraham, conversing and eating with 
him and why should this be thought extraordinary, when 
one of Them spent thirty- three years on ‘earth as a mortal 
man ? We have also divine intimations which induce us to 
think, as already noticed, that our Lord will in some man- 
ner appear as the Head of his Church in HadeSy before that 
sublime sj»ectacle of his coming to put an end to the present 
order of things both there and on earth. 

Bishop Hobart, in contrasting our knowledge here and 
hereafter, shows how probable it is that all the dispensations 
of providence over which i^uch a dark cloud now hangs, will 
yet be made plain to us, and be proved to have been wisely 
and mercifully ordered. ‘^How often do the elements of 
heaven or the injustice of man blast the labours of honest 


* See Bates’ Critica Tiehrtra. Article Malak. 
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industry ! How often is the cup of felicity raised to our lips 
— and dashed away ! How often does a parent, the 8up])ort 
and guardian of a loved child, or a child, the solaci* and de- 
light of a revered parent, sink into an unexpected grave ! 
How often does death pluck from the embraces of affection 
and friendship those, whose piety and talents, shining with 
intense and pure ardour, engaged • for their possessors uni- 
versal love, and qualified them extensively to dispense hap- 
piness ! Alas ! while in bitterness we mourn under .these 
dark visitations of providence, it is faith only which teaches 
us the lesson of resignation to that Being who rules over 
all, but whose counsels and purposes we ‘know only in 
part.’ 

“But faith reveals the consolatory assurance, that the 
period 'Will arrive when we shall ‘know, even as we are 
known.’ In that perfect state of existence on Avhich we 
shall enter when we have passed this probationar)' scene, 
the darkness which covered the dispensations of providence 
will be dispersed.” — “ Then the false suspicions and the 
secret murmurs which we may have directed against God’s 
government of the world will be silenced before the glorious 
exhibition of his holiness, his justice, and his mercy. Then 
the prosperity of the wicked, the success of the unjust, the 
triumphs of the oppressor, will appear to have been per- 
mitted for purposes infinitely more wise and benevolent.”* 

While some contend, in one way, for our seeing God in 
a future life, and some in another, it is not improbable to 
conclude, that it shall not be in one manner only that we 
shall then behold him. As our eyes shall be invigorated 
and adapted to view the bright glories of heaven, so may 
they also be permitted to look upon the manifestations of 
Jehovah’s presence, which on earth would have been fatal 
to our mortal life. A direct and unobscured sight of the 
Divine Majesty may at times be vouchsafed to the glorious 
inhabitants of heaven, although it may not be always in 


* Hobart's Sermons. Vol. II. p. 392, 
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their view. Hut his power, wisdom, and beneficence must 
always be n flected in resplendent glory from his works 
which we si 1 ail there behold, and the enlarged and open re- 
velations of what is at present (particularly here on earth) 
involved in darkness, will then well de^rve to be called 
seeing God as he is. To understand such manifestations of 
his guidance in this light, is agreeable to common language 
from the earliest times. Job exclaims — “ I have heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear j but now my eyes see thee 
that is, (as Bishop Tillotson e^ptlelins it,)-— “ he had a more 
perfect and clear discovery of iSod and his perfections, than 
he had ever had before.” Misfortunes had brought him to 
reflect more on the power of God, — ^to throw himself upon 
his mercy, — to contemplate his nature, and reverence him 
more than he had ever done in prosperity, although his de- 
votions even then had called forth the approbation of the 
Lord, but he became sensible that, during the days of his 
uninterrupted greatness and success, he had been in some 
degree less contemplative of the Divine Being, and less con- 
scious of his dependence on him than what misery showed 
him. Shakspeare makes Hamlet say that he saw his de- 
ceased father, and on being asked where, (since no ghost 
was visible to the inquires,) the prince replies, — In my 
mind’s eye, Horatio.” 

How great a delight must it be in heaven to associate 
with all those great and good characters of w'hom we read, 
— ^to listen to their wisdom, and of what happened in their 
days, now but imperfectly, and sometimes but obscurely or 
falsely handed down to us.* To learn the reasons which 

• When Sir tValtcr Raleigh was confined in the Tower of London, he 
wrote a Historj’ of the World, and, as was to be expected, at times felt con- 
siderably embarrassed by conflicting testimonies, particularly in ancient au- 
thorities. One day a disturbance between some brawlers took place beneath 
his window, and he inquired into the cause and result of the quarrel ; when 
he received, from several different people, accounts which disagreed with 
each other. On which he exclaimed — “ How can I expect to learn the ex- 
act truth of those events which happened ages ago, when I cannot ascertain 
the facts of a transaction which has just occurred under my window ! ” 
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influenced their conduct, and the long fiidden causes Avliich 
led to the events and iftcidents of their livw. To dwell 
with them where every evil is removed, and holiness and 
virtue edom those who shall bear \»b company, ourselves 
fearing no pains, misfortunes, or death — ^where scenes of 
new and inconceivable sublimity shall appear at every step, 
and where boundless prospects are seen at every change of 
place ! 

From the manner in whicjji the Rev. Dr. Edwards speaks, 
in his Theologia Reformataf' W^^ the state of glory,” — hea- 
ven,” — ^and of the damned,^’ he had evidently no clear ideas 
of the separate state as distinguished from heaven. What 
he says in the following passages, alludes exclusively to the 
former, but we may here use it with propriety as an intro- 
duction to a consideration of the question, as to uhether we 
shall be able to recognise each other in heaven as the indi- 
vidual persons who were here acquainted ; and if disembo- 
died spirits know each other in Hades, more sxirely shall 
they do so when their revived bodies are reunited to their 
souls ; for, hoAvever, altered these may be, there can be no 
doubt but that M^e shall be able to distinguish those whom 
we knew in this life.— “ It is rea|pnable to believe that the 
smnts shall know that they had OTch and such a relation to 
one another when they were on earth. The father shall 
know that such a one was his child ; the husband shall re- 
member that such a one was his wife, &c. Tlie ground of 
which assertion is this, that the soul of man is of that na- 
ture that depends not on the body and sense j and there- 
fore, being separated, knows all that she knew in the body.” 
— So that the delights of ’ conversation are still continued 
in heaven. Friends and relations are familiar with one an- 
other, and call to mind their former circumstances and con- 
cerns in the world, so far as these may be serviceable to ad- 
vance their happiness. The truth of what I say concerning 
this knowledge and remembrance of things in the state of 
glory, may receive some confirmation from that history in 
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Miittliew’,* w here we reud, tliat iu that glorious interview, 
which was a, glimpse of heaven, theiApostles knew Moses 
and Elias.”—" Much more,, then, shall, those spirits' who 
were intimately acquainted wi^ one earth,' re- 

tain their acqucuutance and converse ip heaven, and call to 
mind the passages of their lives. ' Bu| thercxia ure&agaUe 
proof of 'this in Luke. Abraham said,.^S(^i^i^ihember th#u 
in thy life time receivedst thy' good- things, and like'wise 
Lazarus evil things.’ And it is as true that Lazarus re- 
membered him at the same time.. Whence 1 gather that the 
knowledge and memory of tl#g8 done here remain here- 
after. And particularly that the damned know, and remem- 
ber that they have relations on earth,t is evident from the 
ricli man’s being concerned for his father’s house and his 
five brethreu. It is not to be questioned,* then/ that the 
blessed likewise call to mind those ^vho were related to 
them, and that they are concerned for their good and wel- 
fare ; and when they meet them in heaven; greet them most 
kindly, and hold commerce with them, aiid recal the pas- 
sages of their former conversation. All the ancient and 
pious fathers agree in this.” 

Shakspeare, in his play of King John, has introduced a 
mother, while lamenting ^ver her dead son, .thus expressing 
her hope of meeting him^i|^lu in a future state : — 

“And, father Cardinal, I have heard you say. 

That we shall see and know our friends in heaven : 

If that be true, I shall see sny boy again ! *' 

• This part of my subject has bei^ treated of at consider- 
able length in a separate work by Mr. Muston. The con- 
clusions, therefore, to which this learned author has come 
on this point, must be Well worthy of ovtc attention ; parti- 
cularly, .in opposition to hastily formed opinions, by those 


* Chap. xvii. 3, &c. 

-f- Properly speaking, souls canflot be said to be dumved uhtil after the 
judgment, although they may be very miserable and tormented from the ex- 
pectation of it. 

2 ii 
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who think themselves qualified to decide on the subject, 
without having previously given it any particular attention. 
Mr. M. observes, that — tJie permanence of the intercourse 
which will be maintained amongst the inhabitants of hea- 
ven, is another circumstance that must greatly contribute 
to the pleasures which will flow from the reunion of Chris- 
tian friends in another life.” — Many imagine that the re- 
collections which the conscious reunion of the faithful sup- 
poses to subsist in another world, involve the present sub- 
ject in insuperable and irrcconcileable difficulties. Memory 
is, indeed, not always fayoucablc to the character and hap- 
piness of man. If tlic retrospect of past times present to 
his notice some spots that are agreeable, and even luminous 
to the eye, there are others which are darkened by the clouds 
of sin and sorrow. There are remembrances and associa- 
tions which he would banish from his mind, having ever 
found them to be unfa^-ourable to his peace and moral pro- 
gress. And the full extension, therefore, of consciousness 
into eternity, is by very many concluded to be, of necessity, 
incompatible with that state of perfect purity and happiness 
which is promised to the heirs of immortality.* If this 


* “ And I say unto you, That many sl^ come from the east and west, 
and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven.’’ Matt. viii. 11. 

Our Lord was clearly referring here to what was to ha])pen at the resur- 
rection on the last day, which is confirmed by the verse following, and the 
kingdom is that of the Tatlier, not of the Son, as the latter then is to give up 
his separate dominion unto the 1 ather. “ In this interesting description of 
future felicity,” remarks Mr. Muslon, “the Saviour lias expressed himself in 
terms which scarcely amount to any thing short of the plain and unequivo- 
cal declaration of his mind on the certainty of future recognition. The hap- 
piness of the saints is represented under the emblem of a festive scene, and 
the point of allusion which deserves our notice, and on which rests the evi- 
dence contained in the passage, relates to the gratification which guests of 
kindred sentiments find in the circumstance of being able to identify each 
other. Multitudes of strangers are to come from the four quarters of the 
earth, (Luke xiii. 29.) and are to ^sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.' Here is a special honour and felicity 
promised to them ; and how can the declaration be realized, in any manner, 
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were really the case, it would be sufficient to meet the diffi- 
culty, by supposing a miraculous interposition on the part 
of the Deity, to efface entirely from the memories of the 
blessed all idea of past occurrenc&s, which might be injuri- 
ous to their character, or calculated to awaken any other 
than agreeable sensations.* Assuming, however, what is 
far more probable, that they will possess the full power of 
reminiscence, we might ask, whether it is not reasonable to 
presume, that every objection levelled on this ground against 
the subject, derives its plausibility from the circumstance of 
overlooking the wide diflFerence between their present and 
future conditions ? It is surely neither irrational nor incon- 
sistent Avith a becoming sense of human infirmity to sup- 
pose that tlie recollection of unwelcome events, when asso- 
ciated no longer Avith the fear of ^heir recurrence, Avill liaA'e 
no other effect than that of increasing the gratitude of the 
redeemed, and Luluincing the pleasures of heaven. ”t 

Even here on earth, danger and difficulties, when they 
are past, increase the pleasures of security and every thing 
going right AA’itli us ; pain and suffering enable us the bet- 
ter to estimate the blessings of health and ease : poA*erty 
and hunger make us more sensible of the gift of a compe- 
tence for ourselves and |^se dependant on us : storms make 
us v^lue more the fine Aveather by Avhich the)^ are folloAved : 
and Avar, particularly if Ave are in the country subject to its 
raA’ages, shoAA's us, in the most viAud manner, hoAv thankful 
Ave ought to be in peace. If avc stand on the shore of an 

consistently, Avhich does not imply the knowledge of these distinguished in- 
dividuals ? — In what other sense is it at all likely to be understood, by any 
persons, whose judgments are guided by the plain and unbiassed dictates oi' 
reason ? And wherefore, indeed, should specific mention be made at all of 
the three illustrious patriarchs, but to intimate that they would be known to 
the numerous strangers to be associated with them, from the most distant 
parts of the earth.*' Rccognilion in the AVorld to conic, p. 102. 

* Such innumerable breaks in the recollection of our former lives, as in 
such a case would appear to us, must render the recollection of our sojourn 
here below, little better than perplexing confusion whenever we thought of it. 

•f- Recognition in the World to come. 

2 H 2 
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unruffled sea, we do not feel the value of our situation so 
much, as if that sea roared in its fury, threatening wreck to 
the hapless mariners whose bark is tossed upon it. Travel- 
lers who have ascended tfi the tops of some of the highest 
mountains, as those of the Cordilleras, have described, bdving 
at times witnessed, the dark clouds covering the plains be- 
low, and the storm thundering far beneath them, while they 
experienced the most delightful weather under a cloudless 
sky, happy in escaping the tcnn>est experienced below. But 
such comparisons arc more suited to the state* of those in 
paradise than tf) that of the d^izens of heaven, wdiich shall 
be a joy much bej'ond mere rest and security. 

Here the most wise and holy persons are but in the be- 
ginning of their existence, and often attach vast importance 
to circumstances, which, when they have attained in another 
world the maturity of their character aiid experience, uill 
appear like the trifles of a day, or as the toys M’hich are %vont 
to engage the thouglits and affections of infants.”* — Sjjeak- 
ing in reference to a future state, an Apostle says, “ When 
I was a child, I spake as a child, I thoiigbt as a child, I im- 
derstood as a child ; hut when I became a man, I put away 
childish things.” 

“ There is another alleged difficulty from the perpetuation 
of present consciousness, of a peculiarly solemn and plausi- 
ble character,” — ‘^thc pain which, according to common 
apprehension, must, of necessity, accompany any knowledge 
which tlic righteous may hereafter have in regard to the 
doom of impenitent friends. This objection is often stated 
in some such terms as the following : — If the disciple^ of 
Christ are to meet, as it is contended, with the full recog- 
nition of each other in the world to come, does it not fol- 
low, as an obvious inference from the premises adduced in 
sujjport of this welcome conclusion, that in many instances 
they must be aware of the absence from heaven of some 
who are now the objects of their tender and most affection- 
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ate solicitude. And since, more especially, individuals ex- 
cluded from the mansions of heaven, will be known to be in 
a state of perdition and woe, can such knowledge possibly 
consist with that perfect felicity which is the anticipated 
and promised portion of every believer ? What, (it is more- 
over urged,) is the voice of reason? What the current of 
human feeling, — the testimony of ever-recurring experience 
in reference to the cpiestion ? Do they not all give in a ver- 
dict "which is utterly at issue with the principles by which 
the advocates of perpetuated* consciousness are accustomed 
to defend their theory — a verdict M'hich docs not rest upon 
some abstruse and speculative argumentation, but upon the 
broad and solid basis of undeniable fact ? For, that the hap- 
piness of individuals, closely united bj' the bands of natural 
and reciprocal affection, depends niuch upon each other’s 
circumstances, is one of the facts which is known and felt 
in every grade of society, and in every part of the habitable 
globe. How often does the loss, or the distress, of a near 
and beloved relative, fill the breast with sorrow’, and deprive 
life ^f its enjoyments ! And if they whose society and wel- 
fare are thus indispensably connected with our peace and 
happiness, should be f^ ever separated, and consigned over 
to the abodes of miser^^ must not the consciousness of their 
condition, should such be the event, embitter the pjeasure 
of their glorified associates, and throw a dark shade over 
the brightest scenes of eternity ? The sainted wife may 
surely thus have to shed the tear of unavailing sorrow over 
the object of her conjugal love, and the Christian parent 
may be doomed to carry into the regions of light and peace 
something of that feeling which agonized the soul of a pious 
monarch,” as he mourned for his son Absalom. 

‘‘The above objection,” says Mr. Muston, “•which w’e 
have endeavoured to state in all its force, constitutes, per- 
haps, the main ground on which the notion of perpetual 
consciousness, is received by many w’ith great hesitation, or 
altogether as visionary and incompatible with futm’e bless- 
edness.” 

How’ this effect of memory will be softened, or if it shall 
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be rendered nowise incompatible with the happiness of re- 
deemed matn in a blessed state, is more than we can answer 
at present, and it seems one of those mysteries attendant on 
the discussion ^f the subject, which it is impossible as yet 
fully and satisfactorily to explain. Even our Saviour re- 
presents the soul of the rich man, although suffering great 
pain himself, 5 ’ct as being much interested in the welfare 
of his living brothers, and had he been happy in Hades, and 
they been miserable as disembodied spirits, he certainly 
would (we should naturally stfppose) have felt the same in- 
terest in, and sorrow for them, as when they -yv'ere alive up- 
on earth, as they are said in the parable to have been. As 
living men, and in a state of probation, Dives knew that 
there was a possibility of an effectual and saving repentance 
in them, and therefore wished to exert himself for '•them, 
which he would not have done had that allotted time been 
past, and they in Tartarus, for he seemed to acquiesce in 
the hopelessness of his own condition, but had he been in 
Paradise, he might surely be supposed deeply to sympathise 
M'ith their misery as disembodied spirits, however unavail- 
ing this pity might have been. * We may reasonably in- 
fer, that the good spirits, therefore^? 'feel this continued af- 
fection fully as much as the otheiis, as it is a benevolent 
feeling. But it should be borne in mind, that it is not a 
necessary consequence that the same feelings shall continue 
in heaven which are felt in the middle state ^ for^ in the lat- 
ter, we are not to arrive at our full reward or state in which 
we are to be in for ever. What ideas and feelings may 
arise in us when the last change comes over us, none can 
say. ‘ i 

Mr. Muston has said much to remove the foregoing ob- 
jection, and his arguments deserve great consideration, but 
it docs not seem as if he himself had been fully satisfied 

* We are surely entitled to argue in this manner, and draw these infer- 
ences from the parable, whether the two deceased men were intended as 
having been certain persons or not, if they might have been. 
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with them. 1 shall quote shortly, what he urges, apparently 
most to the point 

** It is probable that the most pure and refined affection, 
of which the human bosom is the residehce, contains some 
portion of earthly admixture, which will not enter into ce- 
lestial happiness.” — “ The aid of the instinctive fninciple is 
peculiarly necessary in social and domestic happiness, and 
it is here, therefore, that its power is especially felt and ex- 
hibited in those forms of tenderness, sympathy, and assi- 
duous care which so much dontribute to the harmony and 
happiness of the human family.” — “ When the Christian is 
‘ as the angels of God,’ he must stand in a very different 
position from that in which he is at present placed towards 
his irreligious friends.” — It should be remembered, that 
the righteous will hereafter be fully prepared to acquiesce 
in the perfect equity of the Divine conduct towards every 
impenitent sinner.” 

It might be argued, that, as Nature has inspired every 
animal with a love of their offspring, (which in the brutes 
we term instinct,) evidently intended by, an all-provident 
Creator as a means of their preservation in infancy, ceasing 
in the inferior animals,jii!llen their young can provide for 
themselves,*^ — so, in lid^ven, it may be that individual af- 
fection is less ardent, and we may consider all the redeem- 
ed — our fellow-saints, as equally entitled to our affection. 
But this is cold reasoning to the warm feelings of even 
Christian friendship, and the human heart, even of the best 
men, refuses to discard all -hopes of eternal intimacy with 
those whom perhaps the natural dictates of friendship, of 
love, or of consanguinity here have led them to be deeply 
interested in. Let us, however, leave all this to be regu- 
lated by a God who himself has shown a tenderness to 
those feelings of affection which he has implanted in us. 


* It is well known that in brutes, natural affection generally ceases towards 
their offspring when it is no longer necessary, and is succeeded by a manifesta- 
tion of a quite different feeling, which drives the young ones to a distance, and 
on their own means, even where the parental attaehment has been strongest. 
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and he can w<»rk by means of M'hich we know not : — it is a 
difficulty to our comprehension here, but it shall be none 
hereafter, 

Sti TJblin describes -the felicities- and glories of that state 
of happiness' vt'hich we shall experience hereafter in heaven, 
as represented to him in a vision, but the language is so 
metaphorical, that it conveys in man^' places no definite 
ideas to' us. He compares the manner in which the hea- 
venly city is beautified, to th 4 - adornment of a bride ready 
to be" brought before her husband, and says that God shall 
there wipe awaj’^ all tears from the eyes of his saints, — there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shidl there he any more pain, for the former things will be 
passed away. And there shall in nowise enter into it any 
tiling that defileth. And there shall be no more" curse > but 
the throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it, and his 
servants shall serve him, and they shall see his face. 

The same Apostle says, that when Christ shall appear, 
(meaning at the last day,) “ we shall be like him j for we 
shall see him as he is,”’*^ — but it must be sufficiently clear 
that we should understand this €3^0*6881011 in a restricted 
sense. A great and important chkfige in our frames, in our 
faculties and dispositions,- will doubtless be then effected ; 
but it would be impious presumption for us to aspire to a 
perfect equality with the Almighty. Our resemblance, in 
some respects, to- that great and glorious Being will then be 
much nearer than it is at present, inasmuch as our souls will 
be purified, our affections sanctified, and our thoughts ele^r 
vated, • but however much our nature may be improved and 
perfected, still it must come far short of infinite perfection, 

AVhen reasoning regarding the sources of the happiness 
we shall feel in heaven, we can only speak in relation to 
that which our present senses can comprehend or feel. It 
is easy to understand the advantages and additional plea- 


* 1 John iii. 2. 
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Kure we might experience from an increase in the powers of 
any of th^se bodily senses which we possess, but we can 
have no idea of pleasures tb^e felt and to be communicated 
to ns by a sense which we as yet do not possess, but it is 
very probable that -some such shall be given to us along 
with the glorified body.* 

Even on this earth, and in our mortal frames, new and 
tielightful sensations could be experienced by apparently the 
most simple means. A slight change in the constituent 
parts of the air we breathe, could effect this — ^and although 
Ave know it t^be a fact, (for it has been experienced,) we 
cannot explain how air received into the lungs communi- 
cates almost ecstatic pleasure to the soul or mind — yet it is 
so ; and Avhen Ave come to consider it, there Avill appear lit- 
tle more of mystery about it than in the more common and 
better known fact, that various liquids taken into the sto- 
mach, produce nearly similar effects on the mind and spi- 
rits, and can raise to great exhilaration and happiness the 
joyous feelings of the soul. The juice of the poppy has a 
like power, and can cause the strangest phantasies of the 
brain or mental powers. Jt is well known that there are 
A'arious sorts of air, entiri^y different in their properties^ 
some of Avhich are very 'WiWiderful. • The kind alluded to 
above is called the protoaAde of azote or the nitrous oande, 
on inspiring which, a very considerable degree of pleasure 
is experienced through the Avhole frame, which feels, as it 
were, more buoyant, while the spirits are raised to an in- 
toxication of delight, even beyond what is produced by 
wine, without its subsequent bad effects. After a few in- 
spirations of this gas, a person making the experiment, 
feels, to use a common, expression on the occasion, — as if 


* “ Besides those several avenues to pleasure Avhich the soul is endowed 
with in this life ; it is not impossible, according to the opinion of many emi- 
nent divines, but that there may be new Acuities in the souls of good men 
made perfect, as well as new senses in their glorified bodies. This we are 
sure of, that there will be new objects offered to all those faculties which are 
essential to us.” Spectator. No.-ttOO. 
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he was in heaven, and it is familiarly known by the name of 
the hmghing gas. It is mentioned here merely to show 
how easy, and by what apparency simple and natural means, 
pleasure may be communicated to us either in the middle 
state or in heaven, independent of the mental satisfaction 
arising from other sources. 

In whatever way we shall pass our time in heaven, we 
may rest assured that it will not be in inactivity or indo- 
lence, and our employments shall be our unspeakable plea- 
sure, being every way suitable to the gloryAnd happiness 
of that state, and as much above the noblest and most de- 
lightful employments of this world, as the perfections of our 
bodies, and the powers of our souls shall then be above 
what they are here. In a word, our happiness shall be such 
as is worthy of the great Sovereign of the universe to be- 
stow upon his faithful servants, and infinitely beyond any 
reward which their own merit or services could have de- 
served. Thither shall our Redeemer conduct us, when he 
shall come in divine pomp and power in the midst of his 
thunderiugs and his lightnings. Himself more awful and 
dazzling than they ; — ^then shall those follow him whose 
names have been found written in the Book of Life, and 
placed on his right hand, to enter into the highest celestial 
mansions — ^into perfect happiness, as complete and perfect 
beings. Our sources of delight have been shown in the 
preceding pages to be capable of great variety, and very dif- 
ferent, in all probability, from the unceasing sameness fi- 
gured to themselves by some. They will assuredly be ever 
new in an endless succession of ways, but all tending to 
manifest the wisdom, goodness, and power of God, rising 
in ever-fresh incentives to praise him as the Fountain from 
whence all these “ rivers of gladness" shall flow. 

Although what has now been said of the expected plea- 
sures of heaven, be in some degree conjectural, yet it will 
also be noticed, that these conjectures are strongly, nay 
sometimes strictly founded on what has been revealed, and 
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from that knowledge of the universe which it has pleased 
God, by slow but progressive steps, to allow and assist us 
to acquire. The fairest an<^bost reasonable inferences are 
drawn from those texts which have been referred to, and 
from the well-grounded idea that the knowledge we may 
acquire in this world of the works of God, will not be for- 
gotten or useless in an after state, when other things are 
remembered, or as if there were also no material wonders 
of His power to be shone upon by the glorious light of hea- 
ven, for the admiration and delight of its inhabitants. We 
may rest assured that it is not this earth alone which has 
been beautified with lovely or magnificent scenery, and with 
innumerable wonders of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms, but that the heavenly residence which we hope 
yet to inhabit, shall display before us objects more noble 
and sublime, though not less real and substantial than those 
to which we are now accustomed. 




CHAPTER XIII. 


Of llie Situation or I.ocality of Hades; also of the Highest Heavens, as the 
region where the glory of God is more immediately manifested, and 
where the souls of good men, reunited to bodies, are to abide in felicity 
for ever, after the judgment of the great and last day of this world. 


‘‘ Can you cuinprehend wliitlier the soul goes when disentangled from the body 1 
If you ran give me information on this topic, you will confer a favobr 
upon me." Body and Sonl. 


The subject of this Chapter is not one of mere curiosity 
and unprofitable stiuly ; — it is absolutely neccssaiy to be in- 
vestitjated in as far as relates to Hades, in order, if it be pos- 
sible with our limited knowledge, to reconcile some pas- 
sages of Scripture with each other. 

Hades, or the general name for the middle state of resi- 
dence of disembodied spirits, is represented as the place of 
all the departed before the day of judgment, and is said to 
he below the earth, when reference is made to its tartarm ; 
which might perhaps he supposed to be so situated, — hut 
then its paradise is also in the same general i>lace, and yet 
it is often spoken of as above the cloude, and, in some in- 
stances, paradise is called a heavenlji' residence, although 
not the third or highest heavens, from which Holy Writ, as 
before pointed out, always makes a clear distinction, when 
referring to the present abode of human separate spirits. 

The ancients had no idea of the real shape of the earth, 
nor, consequently, what must be the locality of a place 
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which, in common language, we would call beneath its sur- 
face. The best informed among them merely meant, by 
the expression, that no one kn^'' where Hades was, and that 
therefore it must be soraewheflebeneath the boundless plain 
which they inhabited. 

All these seeming inconsistencies are capable of being re- 
conciled, with nearly every scriptural descriptidh, as well as 
with our modern knowledge of the universe. Even u'ere 
the question one of curiosity alone, it woidd be a very natu- 
ral one, and one which there could be no impropriety in en- 
deavouring to gratify. It has occupied the attention of 
many w’ise and good men, and those who have neglected it, 
are generally led into glaring eontradictions when they 
speak of the state of th^ dead. 

Although the Almighty has chosen to conceal, in his 
scriptural revelations, where the mansion is situated to 
which the soul directs its unseen flight 'when the body is 
laid senseless in the grave, we may surely be allowed to 
conjecture, •without being deemed presumpt\ious, or without 
such a speculation being accounted uninteresting. If all 
knowledge was to be deemed unnecessary or unprofitable, 
but what is to be found in the Bible, it would he shrinking 
from acquiring what God evidently intends us to receive — a 
gradually increasing knowledge of his wonderful works, and 
of the secrets of nature. Whether faster or slower the pro- 
gress at particular times may be, man seems destined to go 
on adding to his acquirements in science ; so it is impossi- 
ble to say that the time may come when he can learn no 
more. 

Dr. Chalmers, in his exposition on the text which speaks 
of a new heavens and a new earth, begins by observing, that 
“ there is a limit td^the revelations of the Bible about futu- 
rity, and it were a mental or spiritual trespass to go beyond 
it. The reserve which it maintains in its informations, we 
ought to maintain in our inquiries — satisfied to know little 
on every subject, where it has communicated little, and feel- 
ing our way into regions which are at present unseen, no 
further than the light of Scripture will carry us.” This 
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pMtuage, at a first perusal^ might seem to be a recommenda- 
tion to abstain from all knowledge but what we find clearly 
detailed in the Bible. To, j^sert that it were a trespass to 
go beyond it^ is a mere gd^itous assumption, unfounded 
on any rule of conduct therein left for our guidance. Since 
Q6d has inspired the human mind with a strong desire for 
acquiring knowledge of all kinds, why should we abstain 
from investigating any point because it is not distinctly 
communicated in the Bible ? and when we are not com- 
manded to abstain — why should we not study to learn every 
thing which we can on so very important a subject ? But 
tbe latter part of the passage referred to, carries a diffecent 
meaning to different people, according as each may inter- 
pret — how far the light of Scripture will carry us.” Br. 
Chalmers himself explains this, in what immediately follows, 
(alreatly quoted,*) in a much more libend sense than what 
otherwise it might be held to imply. 

Most people thii^k that not attempting to be wise beyond 
what is written, means decidedly — not beyond what they 
themselces can understand j but such commentators should 
remember, that u hat may appear to convey little or no in- 
formation to tlmn, may be shou'n by another to disclose a 
great deal, and Dr. Chalmers does accordingly draw a very 
luminous and highly instructive explanation from his text 
on several points, as well as pious and natural ones regard- 
ing the future place of residence for the just, in so far, at 
least, as to its being a material place. 

The situation of Hades has ever been a mystery which 
God has not thought it necessary directly and explicitly to 
unfold to, man, but as knowledge of the universe increases 
— a knowledge which proeeedp from ^|piself, in whatever 
way we may acquire it, we umy be ^0|l^ to take advantage 
of modern discoveries relative to tbe.,tdistances, sizes, and 
positions of the different bodies which we see in the vast 

* See p. 428 of this work. “ But while we attempt not,” says Dr. C. “ to 
be wise above that which is written, we nhould attempt, and that most studi- 
oHsli/, to be wise lip to that which is written." 
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concave of heaven all around the earth, to try if we can thue 
throw a little more light than the Scripture affords us on the 
question to, be discussed. 

It is, no doubt, sufficient inl^|||e sense, that there is such 
a place so designated in the Scriptures, — thfit we learn % is 
one of rest and pleasure for the good, and of painful rQtitMiji%ie 
arid perturbation to the wicked j but if we u ish to understand 
the whole Scriptures regarding it — to be able to reconcile 
their apparent contradictions, too readily laid hold of by the 
infidel and scoffer, — then wc must search more deeply. We 
see in Holy Writ that neither the Prophets nor Apostles had 
any communications on this point, and therefore they gene- 
rally adopted the commonly received opinions of their fel- 
low-men, which supposed it to be under t?te earthy little 
imagining, apparently, at the same time, that the u orld 
was a globe revolving on its axis, and flying with amazing 
velocity through space in a certain determinate circle or el- 
lipse round the sun. Allowing the divine origin of the Book* 
of Genesis, it must be admitted that it was not intended to 
teach the Jews systems of philosophy, but the huvs of life 
and morals ; and a great man and an exalted Christian 
raised his voice two centuries ago {igainst this mode of ap- 
plying, and often of wresting the sense of the Scriptures, to 
make them conformable to human fancies ; “from uhiclj,” 
as Lord Bacon observes, arise not only false and fantasti- 
cal philosophies, -but heretical religions.” If the Scriptures 
are to be in some instances literally interpreted, and to have 
systems of science founded on them, Galileo .merited his 
persecution from that dreadful tribunal the Inquisition, and 
we ought still to believe that .the sun moves round the earth, 
while the latter is at rest in i|ieyOi^ntrc of the universe ; and 
that the stars, to .tlfie laws of all matter upon 

earth, do not loolT sn^iuler at a distance than they really are, 
but if they fell, would cover the surface of the ground like 
a shower of hailstones ! 

We are not called on, therefore, to continue, in these our 
enlightened days, the belief of former times, that the earth 
is a wide extended plain of unlimited extent, because God 
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' did not communicate to his chosen people that it^was a ball, 
or because some of the propbcits spoke of it as' a vast plain 
in conformity witJi comi^'n ideas,Taftd very -probably knew 
no better themselves. HrM the truth been told by the in- 
spired writers in regard to many things connected with natu- 
rSil Iscience, they could not have been understood oi^ bSelieved, 
unless their disclosures had been preceded by a great deaj 
of preliminary knowledge, which God reserved for later 
ages and more cnliglitened times. 

In Bishop Horsley’s B9th Sermon, he commences with 
some remarks to the siime effect : — Nothing hath been 
more detrimental to the dearest interests of 'man, — ^to his 
present and future interests, — ^to his present, by obstructing 
the progress of scientific discovery, and retarding that gra- 
dual improvement of his present conditiou which Providence 
hath left to his own industry to make j to his future inter- 
ests, by lessening the credit of Revelation in the esteem of 
those who will ever lead the opinions of mankind, — nothing 
hath been more contrary to man’s interests, both in this 
world and in the next, than what hath too often happened, 
that a spirit of piety and devotion more animated with zeal 
than enlightened bj'^ knowledge in subjects of physical in- 
quiry, hath literally taken the side of popular error and vul- 
gar prejudice; the consequence of w'hieh must be an un- 
natural war between Faith and Reason, bet^v•een human 
science and divine. Religion and Philosophy, through the 
indiscretion of their votaries, in appearance set at variance, 
form as it were opposite parties. Persons of a reli^ous 
caste are themselves deterred, and would persuade others 
from what they weakly deem an iqoplous wisdom ; while 
those who are smitten witj^^he stu d|^^ nature, revile and 
ridicule a Revelation which, as it is iii Some parts interpreted 
by its weak professors, would oblige them to renounce their 
reason and their senses, in those very subjects in which , 
reason is the competent judge, and sense the proper organ 
of investigation.” — “In whatever • relates to rc^i^’on, either 
in theory or practice, the knowledge of the sacred writers 
was infallible as far as it extended.” — ‘*But in other sub- 
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jects, not immediately connected with theology or morals^ ^ 
it is by no means certain that their minds were equally en- 
lightened, or that they were even|^iresen'cd from gross er- 
rors. It is certain, on the contr^y, that the Prophets and 
Apostles might be sufficiently qualified for the task assigned 
them, to T)e teachers of that wisdom ‘ which inaketh wide 
qnto salvation,’ although in the. structure and mechanism of 
the material world they were less informed than Copernicus 
and Newton, and were less knowing than Harvey in the 
animal economy.” 

Although still we are acquainted with only the ground 
work, as it were, of what is to be known, yet the informa- 
tion which we have and can depend on, u ill greatly assist 
us in the present inquirj'^, but it is also proper to endeavour 
to reconcile what modern philosophy shows to be true, with 
what appear to have been the ideas of the inspired writers, 
and to distinguish what they give us as direct revelation 
from heaven, from what they seem to have adopted merely 
from the common understanding of their countrymen at the 
time. 

‘‘Want of information and error of opinion in the pro- 
fane sciences, may, for any thing that appears to the con- 
trary, be perfectly consi>tent with the plenary inspiration of 
a religious teacher, since it is not all knowledge, but religi- 
ous knowledge only, that sucli a teacher is sent to propagate 
and improve. In subjects, therefore, unconnected with re- 
ligion, no implicit regard is due to the opinion which an in- 
spired writer may seem to us to have entertained, in prefer- 
ence to the clear evidence of experiment- and observation, 
or the necessary deduction of scientific reasoning from first 
principles intuitivelyjiperceived, - - Nor, on the contrary, is 
the authority of the. Inspired -tetUiher lessened in his proper 
province by any symptdihs that may appear in his writings 
of error or imperfect information upon other subjects.”* 

The same author doubts, whether in those instances where 
the light of modern philosophy has undoubted reasons for 


^ Tlorsley. 
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differing from ancient opinions on certain things relative to 
the material world, we pay not in some degree misunder- 
stand what the iiispiredl^jiters really meant ; which is far 
from an improbable sup^raition. 

The blind adherence to ancient opinions on points of phi- 
losophy, because they may -seem to be sanctioned by some 
parts of the scriptural Avritings, is well exemplified by 
Washington Irving, in his Life of Columbus, while relating 
the celebrated conference betAveen that great man and the 
most learned doctors in Spain, met to hear his reasons for 
believing the existence of America, or that he could reach the 
Kast Indies by sailing to the westward, OAving to the rotundity 
of the earth ; and it may be useful for us here to consider the 
manner in Avhich a ncAV idea as to the system we are con- 
nected Avith AA'as once receiA'ed, and Avhile we smile at the 
ignorance Avhich led to this, let us take care that Ave do. not 
imitate the old doctors alluded to, more nearly than we 
would Avish to do. 

At the very threshold of the discussion, Columbus was 
assailed with citations from the Bible, and the works of the 
early fathers, which were thought incompatible with his 
theory : doctrinal points were mixed up with philosophical 
discussions, and even a mathematical demonstration w’as al- 
lowed no truth, if it appeared to clash with a text of Scrip- 
ture, or a commentary of one of the fathers. Thus the pos- 
sibility of the existence of antipodes in the southern hemis- 
phere, though maintained by the wisest of the ancients, was 
disputed by some of the sages of Salamanca, on the autho- 
rity of Lactantius and St. Augustine. ‘ Is there any one so 
foolish,’ asks Lactantius, ‘as to belicA^ that there are anti- 
podes, with their feet cppffsite to o]|p j people who walk 
with their heels upwards and their Heads hanging doAvn ? 

' — That there is a part of the world in which all things are 
topsy-tuiwy ; where the trees grow with their branches 
doAvtiwards, and where it rains, hails, and snows upAvards ? 
The idea of the roundness of the earth,’ he adds, ‘ was the 
cause «f iiiA’enting this fable ; for the philosophers having 
once erred, go on in their absurdities, defending one with 

•i i 2 
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auother.' Objections of a graver nature were advanceii on 
the authority of St. Augustine, lie jironounces the doc- 
trine of the Antipodes incom p^ |P*» with the lustorical 
foundations of our faith ; since l^^ert that there was in- 
habited land on the opposite side of the globe, \vould be 
to maintain that there were nations not descended frbm 
Adam, it being impossible for them to have passed the in- 
tervening ocean. This would therefore be to discredit the 
Bible, which expressly declares, that all men are descended 
from one common parent.” “Td'tlic simplest prf)position 
of Columbus— the spherical form of the earth, were opposed 
figurative texts of Scripture. In the Psalms, the heavens 
are said to be extended over the earth like a hide, that is to 
say, like the covering of a tent, which, among the ancient 
pastoral nations, was formed of the hides of animals. St. 
Paul also, in his Epistle to the Hebrews, compares the hea- 
vens to a tabernacle or tent spread over the earth : hence 
these casuists maintained that the earth must be flat like 
the bottom of the tent.”* 

The present question is one principally of scientific in- 
quiry, on which Revelation, when properly interpreted, has 
not directly pronounced, — at least, not as to the precise si- 
tuation we are in search of, although the direction in which 
it lies may be indicated, with some general description as 
to its nature, and our faith, therefore, is not called upon to 
adopt here any particular belief. Ah inquiry as to the si- 
tuation of a certain definite place in the universe, must, of 
course, be founded on a true knowledge of the system of that 
universe, which we are now all satisfied that the ancients 
knew not : — at the s^me timb^^t^t old opinions ought to 
have their due weight if not coiftn^dicted by undeniable facts 
since then discovered. Their general notion on this sub- 
ject (especially what seems to be assumed by inspired -writers) 
may even be strictly and scientifically correct, but in a quite 


* Abridged Life of Columbus, pp. 39 — 41. 
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different m :iy from what they imagined — a truth which this 
investigation may provi^KsUs. 

JLiet us now inquire n^e particularly into the nature, of 
a residence for spirits, apd w’hat were the ancient notions 
of the situation of Hades^ and how far we can make these 
notions agree with what we know to be demonstrably true 
in regard to our systena^ and to the more distant parts of 
creation ; premising, inVad far, as to the locality to be con- 
tended for, that the most strict interpreter of Holy Writ 
shall have no cause to reject it on account of its being at 
variance with u hat we find Avritten, although at first it may 
appear to do so, toto ceelo 1 

Assuming that there is a middle state, wherein the souls 
of the dead reside in consciousness and individuality, it fol-'i::^ 
lows that this place must be situated someivhere. Both the 
Old and New Testaments speak of it as a certain determi- 
nate place, and it is characterised as one of safe keeping for 
all separate souls, u hile they remain so. It has been main- 
tained that the residence sjmken of for disembodied souls, 
is nothing but a state — a mode of being, respecting which 
it is impossible to form any distinct conception. Place, in 
the strict sense of the word, is, indeed, the relative attribute 
of matter, as it seems necessarily to imply extension and 
form, and whether souls can be sO described, we know not. 

“ But supposing the soul of man after tleath to exist in a 
disembodied condition, it mvist still, we conceive, have to 
place the relation of power or consciousness, and must, in 
this view, be limited to some part of the material universe, 
unless we suppose it to property of omnipresence, 

which is one of the exclusive, attriliui^s of the Supreme In- 
telligence.” * We could form no conception of human souls 
being either nowhere or anywhere , — and it cannot admit of 
dispute that there must be a local habitation as well as name 
for their residence. 


Recognition in the World to come. p. 75. note. 
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“ In reasoning upon this subject,” says Bishop Hobart, 
** the principle will be assumcd||H^|ftt with the existence of 
all created spirits, is essentinlly^^|pjiieeted the idea of loca- 
lity. They must exist in some ^ace.” — “Whatever be its 
precise situation, there can be no doubt, eonsidering if; as 
the general receptacle of the souls of the righteous and of the 
wicked, that they exist there in different conditions ; an<l in 
different regions of that unknown abode ; the one in a state 
of happiness, and the other of miitery.” 

“The chief properties of spirits are knowledge and acti- 
vity ; and they are^ said to be present there where they have 
an immediate perception of any thing.” — “ So our souls arc 
said to be present with our bodies, because they have im- 
mediate consciousness or knowledge of u hat relates to the 
body, and they move it, and act upon-^it, or influence it in 
an immediate manner. God, the infinite spirit, has an im- 
mediate and univereal presence j that is, he is immediately 
conscious of, and acquainted with every thing that passes 
in all the knoum and unknown parts of creation, and by his 
preserving and governing power manages all things. Fi- 
nite spirits have not such an immediate and universal pre- 
sence. Their knowledge and their activity are confined to 
certain parts of the creation.” — “ If they are provided with 
any subtile etherial bodies, (which are called vehicles,) in 
and by which they act as soon as they leave flesh and blood, 
then they may properly be said to reside in these places 
where these vehicles are, even as our souls at present are 
said to be in a room, or a closet, or a field, because our bo- 
dies are there, in and by which Jh(9y act.”* 

“ In what part of spaicc, or of what nature that receptacle 
is, in which the souls of men continue from their death till 
the body rises again, we scarce know at all j excepting that 
we are sure it is divided into extremely different xegions, 
the dwelling of the righteous, called Paradise by our Lord, 


* I>r. 1. Walls’ Discourse on iho Happiness of Sepiilate Spirits. 
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or Abraham's bosom, where Lazarus was j and that of the 
wicked, where the rich^^n was.”*' 

As the souls, a^t^^^bur of death, are really separated 
from the bodies j so tHe place they ajp in, rest or misery, 
after death, is certainly distinct from the place in which 
they lived. They continue not where they were at that in- 
stant when the body M^as left without life ; they do not go 
together with the body to the grave, but> as the sepulchre is 
appointed for our flcsh^;|^ there is another receptacle or ha- 
bitation and mansion for our spirits. I’rom which it fol- 
loweth, that in death the soul doth certainly pass by a real 
motion from tliat place in which it dm inform the body, 
and is transported to that place, and into that society, 
which God of his mercy or justice hath allotted to it.”t 

The opinions ojf., the ancient Hebrews, and of the hea- 
thens at large, eoneerning the place of the departed, are re- 
presented at length by Vitringa. A compressed statement 
of his detail of their opinions is given by Archbishop Ma- 
gee..! That, the souls of men, when released from the body, 
pass into a vast subterraneous region, as a eommon recep- 
tacle, but with different mansions in it, adapted to the dif- 
ferent qualities of its inhabitants : and that here, preserving 
the shades and resemblances of the living, they fill the same 
characters they did in life ; — that this entire region was 
called by the Jews Sheol, by the Greeks Hades, and by the 
Latins Inferi. That these were the notions that commonly 
prevailed among the Jews, he conceives to be fully establish- 
ed by various parts of Scripture. 

Dr. Campbell cxplain^L that — “ the word infernm in La- 
tin, comprehends the jp^eptacle dt^ all the dead, and con- 
tains both Elysium, the place of the blessed, and Tartarus, 
the abode of the miserable. The term inferi includes all the 
inhabitants, good and bad, happy and wretched. The words 


• Archbishop Seeker. 

+ Pearson on the Creed. Article V. p. 236. Fol. ed. London, 1692. 
J Magee on^die Atonement, p. 346, et seq. 
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infernus and inferi bear evident traces of the notion that the 
repository of the souls of the de par ted is under ground, 
which was the opinion of all How far the an- 

cient practice of brji^pung the deaC may^ave contributed to 
produce this idea concerning the mansion of the ghosts of 
the .deceased, I shall not take upon me to say,” — “ In re- 
gard to the situation of Hades, it seems always to have been 
conceived in the lower parts of the earth, near its centre, as 
we should term it, or its fouudati||^, (according to the no- 
tion of the Hebrews, . who knew nothing o^ its spherical fi- 
gure,^ and answerigig - in depth to the visible heavens in 
height.* UnfathdiS^ble depth was always a concomitant 
idea conveyed by Sheolf\ 

While commenting on the phrase (as in our Bibles) of being 
caught up into paradise, the same learned author tells us 
that there is nothing in the original answering to the par- 
ticle up. “ The Apostle very properly employed here a word 
expressive more of the suddenness of the event, and of his 
own passiveness, than of the direction of the motion.” — “ In 
respect of situation, expressions implying that Hades is under 
the earth, and that the blessed are above the stars, ought to be 
regarded merely as attempts to accommodate what is spoken to 
X'ulgar apprehension and language. Of the like kind is the 
practice, so frequent in Holy Writ, of ascribing human pas- 
sions to the Deity. The same may be said of what we hear 
of plants and trees in, paradise, of eating and drinking in 
heaven, or of the fire and brimstone in either Hades or Ge- 
henna. We have no more reason to understand these lite- 
rally, than M'^e have reason to believe that the soul, when 
separated from the body, can feel torment in its tongue, or 

that' a little cold water dan relieve*!.” t 

^ 

* It will be remarked here that the expression of — beneath the earthy when 
referring to a place, would convey very different ideas on several of its cha- 
racteristics and features to the ancients than to us wdio know that the earth 
is a ball, whose surface is all inhabited. 

t Dr. Campbell’s 6th Diss. 

X Scripture is far from clearly rendering it impossible to believe tbfit pa- 
radise is not beautified by a lovely vegetation, surpassing even the earthly 
Eden, and we can have no doubt that in whatever way it tivadorned, it is a 
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Bishop Lowth rematjks — “ Observing that after death the 
body returned to the ear^^and that it was de2>osited in a 
sepulchre after the nuuini^liich has just been described, a 
sort of poptilar notion prevailed among thd Hebrews as well 
as among other nations, that the life 'which succeeded the 
Ijrcsent was to be passed beneath the earth, and to this no- 
tion even the sacred i)rophets u'ere obliged to allude occa- 
sionally, if they wished to be understood by the people on 
this subjeclf.”-^' 

“ From this jtopular opinion, arose the use of the Avord de- 
scended, in reference to the passage of Chijst into the place 
of deiJavted spirits. ”t 

In a sermon on the descent of our Lord’s soul into hell. 
Bishop Horsley makes the following observations on the lo- 
cality of Hades or hell : — “ It is evident that this must be 
some 2)lace below the surface of the earth, for it is said that 
he descended, that is‘, he went down to it. Our Lord’s 
death took place ujjon the surface of the earth, where the 
human race inhabit ; that, therefore, and none higher, is the 
j>lace from which he descended : of consequence, the place 
to which he Avent by descent AA'as beloAv it ; and it is with 
relation to these parts beloAV the surface that his rising to 
life on the third day must be understood. This AA'as only a 
return from the nether regions to the realms of life and day, 
from which he had descended, not his ascension into hea- 
ven, AA'hich AA'as a subsequent event.” J “The sacred AA'riters 
of the Old Testament sjjeak of such a common mansion in 
the kiher jAarts of the earth and aa'C find the same opinion 

very desirable place to retnaiti in while our souls are, without their bodies. 
Although it be i'npossible for diseii^^jMtdied so\ils tp h^ave fingers and tongues, 
as they have left ihese here, yet the'above expressions regarding /iea.ve7i and 
hell are not equally improbable, when we are to have material bodiejs there. 

* Lowth on llcb. Poetry. Vol. I. p. 163. 

t Hobart’s State of the Departed, p. 71. American ed. 

J Horsley’s Sermons. Vol. 11. p. 162. 

§ The literal meaning of the Greek expression merely signifies beneath the 
earth, below the foundations of it ; modern writers generally render it within 
the earth, wliich they think comes to the same thing, but the conclusion we 
may arrive at as to .'^e situation of Hades, requires that we graft no such 
modern acceptation on tlte original understanding. 
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so general among the heathen writers of antiquity, that it is 
more probable it had its rise iii tiie earliest patriarchal re- 
velations, than in the imaginairon^f man, or in poetical 
fiction. The notion is confirmed by the language of the 
writers of the New Testament, Avith this additional circum- 
stance, that they divide this central mansion of the dead in- 
to two distinct regions, for the separate lodging of the souls 
of the righteous and the reprobate. In this, too, they have 
the concurrence of the earliestHHeathen poets, * who placed 
the good and the bad in separate divisions of the central re- 
gion. The name which the Hebrew writers gave to this 
mansion of dej^^^ed souls, (without regard to any such di- 
vision,) expresses only that it is a place unknown,-^' about 
which all are curious and inquisitive.” — “The Psalmist 
says, (as cited by St. Paul,) ‘ when he ascended up on high, 
he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men.’ * Now 
that he ascended,’ remarks the Apostle, arguing from the 
Psalmist’s words, ‘ what is it but that he deseended first in- 
to the lower parts of the earth,’ intimating that the ascend- 
ing up on high of which the Psalmist speaks, is to be un- 
derstood in reference to a previous descent into the lower 
regions, as it is opposite.” Bishop Horsley, however, in 
the same page, acknowledges that an ambiguity is thought 
to attach to the phrase of “ the lower parts of the earth,” 
and tells us that in the Greek language, in w'hich the 
Apostle writes, it is a periphrasis for hell, in the proper 
sense of that word, as the invisible mansion merely of the 
spirits departed. 

Josephus, in his discourse concerning Hades, distinctly 
calls it “ a subterraneous regiop,” (with the same meaning 
to this word as his' coiiiitryumii attached to it, heneaih,f) 
“ wherein the light does not shine : from which circum- 

* Thus, Bishop U. himself confirms the justness of the observation in the 
foregoing note. 

My readers will think that a rather incomprehensible distinction is at- 
tempted to be here made, as if it was impossible that a place should be be- 
neath the earth, and yet not within it; but however |^iadoxical it may seem, 
« priori, such a place will be demonstrated to exist. 
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stance, that in this region the light does not shine, it can- 
not be but that there mua^l^e in it a perpetual darkness."* 
If Hades was really §ucii'"'‘a place as here described, wc 
would think it niust . ’he surrounded by -at least the crust 
of the earth on all sides, which would certainly exclude the 
sun’s rays ; but it might have some kind of phosphorescent 
light of its oMTi, as we know that there are subterraneous 
fires in the earth, but how deep they may reach is more 
than we can say. To s]^|^k of Hades as one involved in 
darkness, conveys a mistatcen notion of it, when only one 
diinsion or part of it is intended by the "witer to be so re- 
presented. Josephus afterwards says tha^^^e gloom is only 
over the district on the left hand side, for on going to the 
right handy he assures us,, that the souls of the good arc 
conducted into a region of light, and in order to be consist- 
ent M ith the further belief of his countrymen, he might 
have added, that those souls on the left could look into the 
other region, and distinguish what was doing there, as the 
rich man saw Lazarus. 

Referring now to the foregoing explanations of the be- 
lief of the ancients, (Scriptural writers included,) and to the 
real meaning of the words they employed when speaking of 
the place of separate souls, it must be manifest that beyond 
a general idea and belief of its being beneath or concealed 
from them, we can gather nothing more from their informa- 
tion. We reside upon a ball-shaped mass of matter, rolling 
through space, just like the other planets over our heads. 
The ignorance in old times regarding the figure and size of 
the earth, led them to imagine the shades, as they denomi- 
nated the general place for^parate so^s, to be somewhere 
beneath the surface of the earth, but not loithin it, and the 
notion has been so handed down and incorporated in our 
ideas of the place for our souls, that even yet we can hardly 
believe, that if we could go directly down through the 
earth to a certain determinate distance, we should at last 


• Wliiston's translation. 
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rise up from the ground among our fellow-men in New 
South Wales. 

On our discovery of the earl’s ^ing a globe, it was 
said, the ancients must have meant' ’Ihat Hades was xcithin 
it, since, in our minds, it is plain that they could have no 
other meaning to the word ; Imt although it must be allow- 
ed that the ancients had no definite meaning beyond the 
mere direction in ■H hich Hades lay, tin’ knou ledgc of the 
earth’s being a ball must naturaS^ have preceded any cer- 
tainty of Hades being xcithin it, and even if they had thought 
so, we could np^lj^P this account be expected to concur in 
their belief more than to believe that the world is one unli- 
mited flat surface, and to give up the evidence of our senses 
when we see its roxind shadow ou the moon in an ecli2>se, or 
withhold credit from the accounts of those who jjrofess to 
have sailed round it. 

Although we cannot take upon ourselves to jjronounce 
with absolute certainty that the earth is not hollow j or be 
sure that it does not contain a vast cavern of souls ; yet I 
cannot think it jirobable that even were our globe hollow, 
its inside is the Hades of the Scriptures, AA'hen the universe 
is without known limits, and holds millions of globes, thou- 
sands of times larger than ours, and regions beyond even 
the penetration of our most powerfully assisted sight. Some 
of our best informed geologists and learned men are of oj)i- 
nion, on most i>hiloso]jhical principles, that the earth is so- 
lid throxighout ^ and it is worth while to give this point some 
consideration ; but, as it is possible they may be mistaken, 
we shall not here absolutely assume it to be so. 

A learned geologist, (Professor Knight,) who appears to 
have given great attention and r^earch to the structure of the 
earthj^informs us, that — the greatest depth to which we 
have ni^erto been able to go, whether by natural subterra- 
neous passages, or the most laborious excavations in mines 
or otherwise, does not exceed three-quarters of a mile, or a 
twelve thousandth part of the diameter of the earth, and 
what is that to the distance which reaches from the surface 
to the centre, which, according to the near^t calculation, is 
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found to be nearly 4,000 miles ? ” — While we are deprived, 
therefore, here of actual observatifni, the specific gravity of 
the globe has been as ^ rfa^cd by means derived from as- 
tronomical science. .Jnhis ifesult has given to the earth a 
mean density of neari|^^ twice that of granite. A structure, 
to a great extent cavernous, is thus excluded. This infer- 
ence is confirmed by some new discoveries.”* 

Mrs. Somerville also insists — “it is beyond a doubt that 
the strata increase in density from the surface, of the earth 
to its centre.” — Adding — ^^This certainly would have hap- 
pened, if the earth had originally been fluid, for the densest 
parts must have subsided towards the centii% as it approach- 
ed a state of eciidlihriuin ; but the enormous pressure of the 
superincumbent mass is a sufficient cause” — f 

While some believe the earth to be solid, increasing in 
density towards the centre, others on less scientific grounds 
adopt the hypothesis, that the surface is merely the outer 
side of a thin crust, surrounding a nucleus of fluid ignited 
matter, and consider volcanic eruptions as owing to this 
central fire. Some distinct facts are stated to favour this 
idea ; as, that, the deeper u e penetrate from the surface, 
the heat increases, and the number of hot springs of water 
which rise from great depths in almost all countries. Al- 
though volcanoes may' owe their origin (as Sir Ilumphiy 
Davy' thinks]:) to a deep seated cause, yet this u'ould not 
prove that the whole earth is a hollow ball, for even were 
the crust fifty miles thick, or less, there might be cavities in 
it fully sufficient to hold the materials which may give rise 
to those irruptions which sometimes burst out in such awful 
grandeur both on the land and through the sea, forming 
volcanic mountains and islmids, the latter of which have 
been seen in our own days to arise from the bottom of the 
deep ; as in the instance of the island called Sabripa near 
the Azores, and one which very lately was seen to form in 


* Abridged from Dr. Knight’s Facts and Observations. 
t Mechanism of the Heavens. 

* ■ ' ' ’fS 

\ See this eminent maiA^s last work — Consolations In Train I. 
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the Mediterranean, and to have disappeared again as sud- 
denly.* 

Whether the central part of ^e ea|th is solid, an empty 
hollow, or one filled u'ith fire, it wd^d be almost equally 
impossible to reconcile the scriptural' 'descrijjtions of Hades 
with such a situation. Were this state or mansion for souls# 
merely a sort of purgatory for their confinement, or purifi- 
cation by some unknown process, we could, (putting philo- 
sophical considerations out of easily fancy the place 

not improbably in the centre of*ti^e earth, especially if we 
believed it hollow, and that though there was a constant in- 
flux, yet there HU as constant an egress of souls bound for 
heaven. But if We were to believe as the Jews did, that 
they are all to remain in confinement there until the resur- 
rection, and consider the vast numbers which have lived on 
earth and are departed from this life, and the mvxltitudes 
which must yet descend to be confined there, we cannot 
help thinking, in common apprehension, that the place must 
surely become very' crowded, if it is not so already, for the 
hollow of the earth could be but of a very limited extent 
for such an assemblage, even were the crust thin. This 
might be answered by saying that souls took up no room in 
space, by sonn* incomprehensible method of packing ; as a 
soul is present in a living body without our being able to 
discover that it occupies any space ; but if they are ima- 
gined to be all conglomerated together, there can remain on 
our minds no idea of individuation among them, as we know 
there must be. This would be an approach to the absurd 
theory started by some ancient philosophers, (and it was 
confined to a small sect,) that^ the soul after death lost its 
individual existence and consi^nsness as a separate being, 
to be absorbed in the eternal M^td or Sjnrit of the tmiverse ! 
— ^bo^; Just and wicked souls thus becoming a part of the 


* Several islands bear evident traces of having been thus produced in 
former ages, but of which origin no record remains, -save that impressed up- 
on themselves. St. Helena, Teneriffe, Madeira, Aso^sion, and many others, 
must have had their formation in this way. 
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Deity ! a supposition at utter variance with all traditional, 
reasonable, intuitive, or revealed knowledge or belief. 

The difficulty is gr^i«,tly increased, if we take into consi- 
deration that pat'adia^ttie light and happy region where the 
righteous soids are cbhfined, is in the same place y generally 
speaking, with the other, for the Scriptures are uniform in 
so representing it, although there is a division which keeps 
each class distinct. It would be beyond all our conceptions 
of hapjjiness, to suppose,, j^r example, a party of disembo- 
died souls enjoying thcm^lvcs at their ease in the heart of 
a solid block of granite ; or another group of them torment- 
ed there in any nay, — speaking to each 0^l||ier all the while, 
and looking about them, us if there was nothing in the way ! 
If the earth be a solid ball, and we believe all souls to be in 
it, it is evident we should bring the Scriptures with too 
good I’eason under the sneer of the learned infidel, and of 
all free-thinkers u’ho endeavour to disprove the doctrines 
contained in these holy records ; for the inconsistency of 
our belief could be easily pointed out, whether we under- 
stood the earth to be solid or hollow. If its crust is only a 
few miles thick, then we are but a short distance from the 
region of souls, Avhich Holy Writ repeatedly and strongly 
contradicts. It cannot therefore be in the earth, and if not, 
then this place must be beyond it. 

We haA'e reason to believe from the Scriptures, that the 
Paradise of Hades is a very glorious place, and that there is a 
direct intercourse there with angels, most probably even with 
our» Saviour himself j else there is seemingly no way of 
understanding sonic parts of the language of his disciples 
consistently with their wqri^x. Such ideas will not hasmo^ 
nize in our minds at all. with a place vnthin the earth. . St. 
Clement seems to have thought the regions of t^c^igodly 
deceased to be a part of the heavenly regions, as the sanc- 
tuary was a part of the temple, and near the Holy of Holies. 
Some of the fatheraj as St. Cyprian, St. Ambrose, and others, 
stuck not to caU. Ilio place of the separate spirits of good 
men by the name of heaven or the heavens, meaning, as it 



^^^jpporently conJUctiny ttaienimts. 

appears,.* uot or inmost apartment of the heavens, 

where the throne of tlie Majesty on high is seated, and the 
unapproachabh light shines, but ^he^pplly mansion near it. 
Whence also the ancient Hebrews ^^S^lin'unt to say of the 
separate spirits of the righteous, that they are under the 
throne of glory.” f 

Considering all these seemiijgly conflicting statements, how 
can we now form u rational belief upon this subject r Is it 
possible to reconcile them ? A sheptic would be induced to 
pronounce that Hades was but a name, and, consequently, 
that all w'hich i^said of ■ it in the Bible can have no i-eal 
meaning. It has been said that souls, being immaterial^ 
require no material habitation or residence to pjiss that 
time in, which is to intervene between death and the day of 
judgment j but it is more probable, even on the supposition 
of their entirely immaterial nature, that their mansion is in 
some degree material, than that it is not, since they have 
material dwellings while here ; and it is far from impossible 
that souls have a body of a peculiar kind, though of a very 
different nature from those mortal ones which they use as 
instruments for communicating vvith this external world ; 
but w'hether tin; habitation of disembodied souls be mate- 
rial or otherwise, it must necessarily liave some locality, 
since ubiquity is an attribute of One alone. 

With every wish to believe in the Scriptures, and the 
greatest reverence for their authority, it is necessary to know, 
in the first place, what doctrine or belief they ready do 
inculcate. When we read there iii one part, of Hades being 
the general place for all departed sOuls — ^that it is beneath 
the earth, and then when, on;^prning to another page, we 
find that the paradise of it is above the clouds, what are we 
to belj^ye ? How can they, in this case, be both in one 
situatiem, with merely a gulf between them, across which 
the inhabitants of each side can see each other and converse ? 
If an unbeliever point out these seeming inconsistencies, as 

* See Ambrose de bono mortis, cap. 12. et eunde|!i|[iKi.'Micbsan. Obs. 2. 

f Bishop Bull. 
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proofs that the whole doctrine is impossil^ and fal)ulous, 
how are M^e to answer him ? How are we even to explain 
to him the faith he '^^ht to adopt as that in accordance 
with the Bible ? not be possible^ nor is it necessary 

for ns, in pvcry instariife, to show how a scriptural assertion 
or doctrine can be minutely true, but we ought to be able 
to understand, as far as our capacities are capable of com- 
j)rehending, w'hat we are there called on to believe. 

.V" 

(Since we cannot Ijelieve, -then, that Hades is within the 
earth, let us look into the blue expanse which appears to 
surround us in t'rory direction. If the pla^ is nearer to this 
world than the very farthest telescopic sttes which we can 
discern, and is invhible to us, or is actually an immaterial 
place within that space, then it must be so transparent as to 
allow us to see tlie stars shining directly through every part 
of it ; and it cannot in that case even be of so aerial a na- 
ture as our atmosphere, else the rays from these stars would 
be refracted or bent in passing through it, beyond the re- 
gular bending on entering our own air, a circumstance which 
astronomers could not, up to this time, have failed in detect- 
ing. The supposition, then, of its invisibility, and yet of 
its being within the distance referred to, is exceedingl}^ 
improbable ; for there is no part of the visible heavens 
where the rays of the stars are either turned in the least out 
of their course, or intercepted for a moment, except by the 
bodies of other visible luminaries or their atmospheres. 

Those most ignorant of the immensity of the system of 
the visible universe, will be most ready to suppose that 
Hades lies beyond all the stars which we can discern, but 
those who have some scientific though faint conception of 
their vast and by us immedsurable distance, will, I presume, 
be rather inclined to fancy that some one of the jglorious 
and immense orbs which our eyes can see, may be tfiisPinys- 
terious mansion.* 


* To give some^lint idea of the remoteness of the fixed stars, it may be 
rnontioned, that altKOnomers have calculated, on sure principles, that Sirins, 
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“ It is a ypry natural inquiry,” says Dr. Watts, — “ where 
are these '{^japes of blessed spirits ? What part of the crea- 
tion is it, in which they have their re^idlence ? Is it above or 
below the sun r Is their habitation i^any of the planetary 
or starry worlds ? Or are the}' fled beyoiul them all ? AVhere 
is the proper place of their presence ?’’ — “There must be 
some place where the glorified body of Christ is, and the 
souls of the departed saints are, in some sense, with him. 
There Enoch and Elijah are in;;^!^r immortal bodies, and 
other saints who rose at the resurrecticjii of Christ. They 
may be (for ought we know) in or among some of the 
planets, or amoxflg.the stars.”* 

What reason can we have for supposing our spirits go to 
so incomprehensible a distance as beyond the stars ? and 
how do we even know that there is a place beyond them ? 
To the best of our knou-ledge, the universe is boundless, 
and it would be more incompi’ehensible to think how it 
could have limits, than to believe it has none. The more 
our glasses are made to magnify, stars rise iq|^ view beyond 
stars, in seeming interminable succession ; but there may 
be some heaven of glory among tiiem, far beyond AV'hat the 
telescope has e^ er discovered. Thei'c can be no doubt that 
the Almighty could luive prepared a star within our vien', 
and in every way have adapted it for the habitation of spi- 
rits, as easily as he formed this world for the residence of 


or the Dog Star, which seems to be the nearest to the earili, must yet be more 
than two millions of millions of miles distant from it. The earth is at one 
part of its orbit 190,000 millions of miles nearer this star than at another, and 
yet we perceive no difference in its. size. A cannon ball flying from the 
earth, even at the rate of 30 miles in a anihute, would not reach Sirius in 
1,800,01;^. years 1 Sound, the velocity of which is 13 miles in a minute, 
would than 2,700,000 years in passing from hence to a star. The 

particles of light from the sun, which are the swiftest moving bodies wc know, 
coming at the rate of 200,000 miles in a second, or to the earth in 8i minutes, 
would be more than 3 year.s in penetrating through space to Sirius from the 
sun. So the nearest star might be kindled or extinguished for that time 
before we knew any thing about so great an event. 

* Discourse on the Happiness of Separate Spirits. 
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man and the inferior creation which move around us, Tlie 
exact nature of the stars is beyond all our caitwations, but 
this we are certain that there is. nothing we are acquaint- 
ed with to discredit' Ihe idea of their being great and glori- 
ous u'orlds, fit for the residence of souls or even of material 
bodies. Many astronomical discoveries lead us to suppose, 
tluit at least all the planets are inhabited by beings not very 
dissimilar from ourselves, since they have atmospheres, 
clouds, summer and wiriwr, night and day, and move round 
the sun as we do, although in different times. 

In judging on such matters, those who have given them 
no previous consideration, and are ighoinuit of what they 
ought to know, in order to be in some dcgi'ee able to form 
an opinion, are generally those Avho haA*e the least difficulty 
in tleciding. If the conjecture be aboA’e their comprehension, 
they seek no better reason for its being worthy only of being 
ridiculed as absurd. 

If our spirits after death go to any of the heavenly orbs of 
light u'hose rays reach our eyes, ])erhajjs our own sux mai/ 
be ihe one destined to receive them during their separate state^ 
and w at this moment the habitation of all the departed souls 
since the death of Abel. Although we cannot in regard to 
the sun infer that it is inhabited, from being in any respect 
similar (as far as we know) to our earth, yet we are not at 
present seeking a habitation for similar beings to men, and 
it would be natural to suppose that the dwelling place of 
disembodied souls should in its nature be somewhat different 
from one intended for them while in active life in another 
state, and with material bodies. The sun shining by its own 
light, as all the fixed stars do, jnay be called merely the next 
star to us, and the light, heat, and power of gravity proceed- 
ing from it, and exerting their influence on the eaf^ show 
that we are more connected with it than Avith Sirijr star. 

The sun, being the centre of attraction round AAdiicli all the 
planets revolve, it may be (however improbable some may 
think it) that spirits assemble there from all of them to 
which its influence extends, to Avaittill the general judgment, 
which may iq^ude the inhabitants of these great bodies as 
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well as ourselves.* “ We arc but one of many worlds ; and 
of these there arc a few separated from the innumerable 
others, which arc immediately and distipctly associated with 
us in one planetarj^ system, and which revolve as we do 
around one common sun. The peculiar seclusion of these 
from all the rest, and the appointment of these only to he 
together, and their manifest combination into one system of 
being, apart from any other, and di^'ided in space from every 
other by more myriads of millibris of miles than we can 
easily calculate — arc clear and certain indications, that wo 
have some important relations with each other, M'hich have 
not vet been asc^^ained .” — “ Reason, in weighing all the 
probabilities of the case, inclines to the conclusion, that we 

* May not our Saviour have alluded to the inhabitants of other planets, 
when he said, — “And other sheep 1 have, which are not of this fold : them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice ; and there shall he one fold, 
and one shepherd ’V — St, John x. 16 . 

Although this text is commonly held to liave been applied to those na- 
tions then denominated the Gentiles, yet if we are to take it in the same 
restricted sense as the ancients must have done, we must apply it to a very 
limited part even of our own world to what is now known, but there are few 
in our days who would not agree that our Lord had alluded to all the na- 
tions of this globe, since all an* ultimately to worship the true God. Now, 
if all the w orlds of the sky are inhabited, (or, let us contract our ideas in this 
instance to the planets of our own system) why may he not have had some 
of these in hi.s mind the time, since he must have been aware of the fact 
of his having worlds for w'or3lnp])ers unknown to man. We are too apt to 
consider our little earth as the only peopled globe in the universe. 

“ Tn this our first period of exi.stencc, our eye cannot penetrate beyond the 
present scene, and the human race appears one great and separate commu- 
nity ; but with other worlds, and other communities, we probably may, and 
every* argument for the truth of our religion gives us reason to think that we 
shall, be connected hereafter/' — “ It is not^absurd to imagine that our fall and 
recovery may be useful to other orders of immortal beings as an example ; 
and divine grace manifested ia our redemption may raise their ado- 

ration and gratitude into higher raptures, and quicken their ardour to inquire, 
with ever ilew delight, into the dispensations of infinite wisdom/ This is not 
mere conjecture. It derives plausibility from many analogic in nature, as 
well as from Holy Writ, which represents the mystery of our redemption as 
an object of curiosity to superior beings, and our repentance^ as an occasion 
of their joy.'* 

pr. rSfaUir's T2viilrnc<*a of ilir ClitiMiati ReI{«;tofi, vo!. 
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and our fellow planets have more references to each other 
than are yet known ; and, consequently, that gur earth is 
existing for some purposes with which they are interested, 
as they have also circumstances in their subsistence or des- 
tinations which as materially concern us.”* 

As tlie earth revolves round the sun in a slightly elliptic 
orbit, or, to speak with sufficient accuracy here, in a circle, 
it seems a more correct idea of descending^ if wc meant that 
our souls went to the centre, not of our earth, but to that of 
the system to which it belongs. The idea is much more 
sublime, and though at first the phrase of going dou'n to the 
sun may seem an unusual mode of expression, yet when it 
is a little considered, it will be found correct in point of fact, 
and to have a more general meaning of going in one direction 
than those can have who only understand by it going towards 
the centre of the earth, to u'hich every different people must 
go by a different direct ion. If a person at the equator, for 
instance, Avere to die at midnight, and his soul were to go 
to the centre of the earth, it would be then ‘nearer the sun 
by -KKM) miles, or half the diameter of the earth. Had the 
same person died at noon, then his soul, if it reached the 
centre of the earth immediately, would be the same distance 
farther from the sun. If one man died in Britain, and an- 
other in Ncav South Wales at the same time, each soul must 
take a different direction to the centre of the earth, for they 
would meet there. At least, the direction each would moA^e 
in would be different, when considered in relation to our 
solar system. Tavo people coidd not, even on the eai’th, be 
said to go in the same direction, merely because they should 
both direct their course to one object ; for the one might be 
going north and the other if they set out from opposite 

places ; and in voyages round tlie Avorld, one ship sailing 
due west, and another due east, would at last meet. All these 
well known facts ought to show us, that Ave shoidd reflect a 
little on the true meaning of the terms which we make use 
of, and in speaking of the flight of the soul, that Ave should 


• Sacred History of the World, p. 480. 
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extend our ideas to what ought to be considered up and what 
doum beyond this ball, on the surface of which we move 
about for a little while j burying our “ outward man” in it 
at last, as the caterpillars leave their forms which could not 
rise from the ground, while our souls, like the butterfly, wing 
their way, to live in another state of life. 

If we could admit, then, that being on the circumference 
of the earth’s orbit, we might, on going to the centre of it, 
(which is the sun) be said to desc&^y then all the scriptural 
expressions to that effect are strictly and astronomically true, 
and no other place can be found in the universe uiiich u’ould 
be so literally and^correetly downwards (from the earth) in 
an extended sense. Any place beyond our own orbit I’ound 
the sun must rather be called up from the earth, and although, 
when the planets Mercury and Venus are directly between 
us and the sun, they might also be called down from the 
earth, yet they are seldom so situated in that exact position 
of their orbit. While we are here, the sun is as long beneath 
our feet as he is above our heads. The attraction of gravity 
is always said to induce bodies to fall down, or towards the 
attracting body j now, the source of the greatest attraction 
is the sun, which exerts this power on the earth so strongly 
as to keep it from flying out of its orbit, which the centri- 
fugal force wiUi which it moves would instantly cause it to 
do were the powel: of the sun to cease for a moment. 

I have now stated reasons for believing this great and 
glorious body, the Sun of our system, to be the residence of 
our spirits while in an intermediate state ; but I merely bring 
forward the idea as the most reasonable conjecture we can 
make, not as a fact which has been proved. I have long 
had this notion, ai\4 till lately considered it sis an original 
discovet^^ but I have met with tie very same fancy, and a 
referen^lp Whiston and King,* who, it is said, also thought 


* “ Mr. King, in 1788, published a dissertation on the sun, in which he 
advanced that wc never discern the real body of the sun, except when we see 
i(s spots ; that the sun is inhabited as well as the earth, and is Hot necessarily 
subject to burning heat, and that there is in reality no violgpt^ementary heat 
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that the sun is the abode of the blest gathered from all the 
planets of our system, but I have not seen their works where 
this is affirmed to be stated, and am not aware if they give 
any reasons for their belief. 

Mr. Moore, in his life of Lord Byron says, that one of the 
earliest efforts of his Lordship’s pen was satirizing a lady 
who believed the moon to be the place where departed spirits 
are residing. This luminary is, no doubt, much nearer us 
than the sun, and is probably a habitation for living beings 
also ; but the latter is by far the more likely temporary re- 
ceptacle for our souls. It is vastly larger than the earth, 
while the moon is smaller,* and the sun^ would answer our 
ideas of sidjlimity better, besides, that it is a much more 
mysterious ])laee. We sec the exact surface of the moon ; 
her mountains, valleys, and different reflecting parts ; but a 
dazzling glory surrounds the body of the sun. One of the 
most eminent of modern astronomers, Or. Herschel, believ'- 
ed that the sun was inhabited, and that its real body is dark 
and solid, surrounded by two strata of clouds j the outer- 
most of which is the region and source of that light which 
is diffused from thence to the remotest parts of the solar 
system. If we suppose the inhabitants of the sun to be en- 
tirely spiritual, or of a different kind from all such matter 
as we are acquainted u'ith, any objection from the heat va- 
nishes were the sun itself even red hot. • What kind of a globe 
it really is, Ave know not ; w'e are not even certain of it being 
hot or cold, although its rays produce heat on entering our 


existing in the rays of the sun themselves essentially j but that they produce 
heat only when they come in contact with the planetary bodies. 

Aatrojsraphy, or the Heavens Displayed^ p. 54. 

The work ref^irred to in the abov6, is noticed in the Annual Register for 1 788, 
under the title of Morsch of Criticism^ by Edward King, Esq.'^ and a 
second part was published in 1800. See An. Reg. for that year, pi 228. 

Dr. Ilerscbel’s theory of the nature of the sun, in which he states his rea- 
sons for believing this great body to be a magnificent habitable globe, was 
published some years after Mr. King’s dissertation on the same subject. 

* The dianv^er of the sun is 888,000 miles, and his mass is more than a mil- 
lion of times greater than that of the earth. The earth is nearly 8000 mile# 
in diameter, and j^e moon, 2160. 
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nir, and siUikuig on tlie earth ; ^ but were this bocty ever so 
warm, certainly knmv how the spint vt'ould be 

aflfected by comparison M^th the feelings of the body. The 
spots on the sun when greatly magnified and minutely ex- 
amined, appear to be openings in a luminous atmosphere ; 
throug]|)i these are seen a dark shade which is supposed to 
be a stratum of clouds within the brightness whicli is next 
to us : in these dark clouds an opening is also believed to 
be observed, about the centre of each of tlie spots, from a 


^ Although we know well the usinil effects of heat, yet \vc are ignorant of 
its cause. It is produced in various ways, by chemical conihinations, by 
compression, and by friction, as well as by rays from the sun. Tiiese last 
are invisible, and entirely different from the rays of light (or colour-making 
rays) as is found in the beautiful experiment of the ]>risin. The heated rays 
come with greater force than the others, as they are less bent out of their 
course by the prism, and the particles are probably of a larger size. When 
many experiments prove that those rays which give out heat communicate it 
to different bodies according to the density and colour of these bodies, and 
remember that several cold fluids, (as sulphuric acid and water) produce heat 
on being mixed, it must appear nowise unlikely iljut the invisible emanations 
from the sun, instead of bringing their heat all the way from their source, 
acquire it by’friction in passing through our atmosphere, or from admixture 
with it, and by being reflected from different substances, as many facts ren- 
der probable. The heat from <he sun’s I’ays is always in proportion to the 
density of the air and the perpendicularity with which they strike. In the 
plain and in the valley it is much hotter than on the top of a mountain, which 
is often coverefTw^tW perpetual snow, although nearer the sun, owing to the 
air being there so rare or liglit. A recent traveller relates that, in crossing 
the Andes in South America, ‘Hhe sky above is one uninterrupted deep blue, 
and appears actually nearer the spectator than when he saw it from the val- 
leys ; but the rays of the sun, although his orb is perfectly cloudless, sce//i to 
possess no potter of war wing, and give a wan sickly light like that of a full 
moon.” — C Catnpaigns in rcnr.zuc/a.J Those extraordinary meteoric stones 
which fall upon all parft of the eSiTthvanli are supposed ^v\lh strong reason to 
come from, lunar volcanoes, have uniformly a considerable degree of heat when 
they flra^;%rr4ve, and it is much more probable that they acquire this by the 
friction arising from penetrating through the atmosphere, or by the compressed 
air which they diive before them, than that they retain their heat throughout 
their vast flight from the moon or elsewhere. If these bodies are thus heated, 
why may not particles from the sun in a similar manner receive the heat we 
find in them, or which is produced by them, and their greater velocity may 
make up for their amazing minuteness ? 
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more intense degree of blackness there 'seen j this last 
is thought to be the body of the sun itself ; Ii6#<that it is 
inferred to be perfectly dark, but oirty comparatively so, 
under the immediate comparison and contrast with the bril- 
liancy of the outer part. The actual body or real surface of 
the sun being thus concealed from our . observation, would 
therefore likewise answer every scriptural expression which 
refers to the mysteriousness and invisibility of Hades. 

Dr. Brewster coincides in opinion with the late Professor 
Wilson of Glasgow, “ that the solar spots are depressions 
rather than elevations ; and that the black nucleus of every 
spot is the opaque body of the sun, seen through an open- 
ing ill the luminous atmosphere with which it is encircled.” 

Some of these spots are of a greater size at times than 
that of the earth ; they vary in extent and number, slowly 
contracting or dilating ; old ones closing up altogetner, and 
new ones opening, which shows they must be in a moveable 
substance. 

If it is possible that a star, or the sun, could be so adapt- 
ed as a residence for spirits, nhich certainly would have 
been no more difficult for the Creator than it was to adapt 
the eartli to be an habitation for men, then there are chances 
equal in number to the stars, that one or more of them are so 
formed, and are actually so inhabited. 

“The slurs are mansions built by Nature’s hand; 

Tlic sun is peopled 

If any one who now derides the idea of the sun being the 
residence for separate spirits (yet admitting some place for 
them) will consider what reason he can discover against it, 
he will perhaps find his epdeavours to start a substantial 
objection a more difficult attempt than he may have previous- 
ly imagined. If he can give no reasons why it should not 
be believed, or that it is improbable, he is not entitled to 
call this theory either unfounded or unlikely. It cannot be 
said, for instance, that a place is too small for such a pur- 
pose, which is greatly more than a million of times larger 


* Sonnet by Wordsworth. 
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than the earth,’* **' flfid the agreement shown with Scripture, 
cannot bei^^lllought to be a forced one, if tlie cluinge of place 
of any body from the circumference of a circle in M'hich it 
was moving, to the centre of that circle, is admitted to be a 
fallmg or descending^ (which, in the case of the earth to- 
wards.^he sun, cannot be denied,) as even in common lan- 
guage it is often called, and it would be an impious doubt- 
ing of the Almighty's power, besides being unsupported by 
philosophy, to suppose that He could not adapt the sun to 
this end : — in short, altliough it be but a conjecture, yet it 
is not only possible to be true, but the most natural and pro- 
hahle one. 


As men who long in prison dwell, 

With lamps that glimmer round the cell ; 

Whene’er their suffering years are run, 

Spring forth to greet the glittering sun ; 

Such joy, though far transcending sense, 

Have pious souls at parting hence. 

On earth, and in the body plac’d, 

A few and evil years they waste ; 

But when their chains are cast aside, 

See the glad scene unfolding wide, 

Clap the glad wing, and tow’r away, 

And mingle v ith the blaze of dai/ / ’’t 

Slight indee^ and easily drawn aside, though impenetra- 
ble to mortal ejres, is the veil which conceals the spiritual 
world from the present. Death at once admits us behind 
the curtain, and then our spirits are removed to their ap- 
pointed place in the Middle State. 


* Mr. in a communication to the Mechanics’ Magazine, estimates 

that .more than one million four hundred thousand such globes as our earth 
would be required to form one equal to that of the sun. Supposing this 
number of globes to be placed in a circular form in close contact, each globe 
to be 7,914 miles in diameter, they would occupy the circumferei^ce of a circle 
more than 3,530 millions of miles in diameter 1 
f Parnel. 
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The situation of the place called by the Jews the Third or 
Highest Heavens, where we shall reside after reunion 
of body and spirit, and after the last day, is a more difficult 
conjecture than that of Hades. 

We have no means of ascertaining in what part of the 
.tiuiverse it is situated, but the ideas of men who have^ deep- 
ly studied the subject, will give us much more definite no- 
tions of heaven, than when we fancy it some vast aerial 
place of ail indescribable nature, or listen to the declama- 
tions of pious, but, on this point, unfounded enthusiasm, 
which is often satisfied with words, if they sound well, in- 
stead of meaning. 

Dr. Chalmers and some other writers, founding on St. 
Paul’s expression of a new heavens and a new earth, in 
which the blest are to dwell as the place of their eternal 
liappiuoss,* believe that this our present residence is to be 
so changed and beautified after the last day, that it wdll be- 
come fit for the everlasting heavenly dwelling of the saints. 
There may be nothing impossible in this notion, if the place 
is not held to be inhabited and considered as heaveu already, 
which some do, but still there are several considerations 
which render it very improbable. In the first place, the 
expression — ‘‘a new earth,” &c. even when taken literally, 
by no means implies, our present/ one howev^er 

altered, more than a new coat means an old one renovated 
or that every new house must be built with the materials of 
an old one. A new earth and a new heaven, only indicate 
that heaven will be a material structure, and if we were 
transpoi-ted to any of the heavenly bodies which we see in 
the sky, it would be a new earth to us, — a new solid dwell- 
ing, with a new atmosphere encircling it, — a purer air, per- 
haps, than what we now breathe, filling us with delightful 
sensations. The authors referred to, admit that we shall 


* “Tliat is, a world purified from physical and moral evil, and fitted to 
the renovated faculties of tlie redeemed, will be prepared in some part of the 
Muiverse for the residence of the just.” — D ick. 
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have matei^^ bodies in heaven, — now, if all who ever lived 
on the eo^, and all who may yet- do so, were to be again 
placed on it, it must be a necessary consequence that each 
individual would have exceedingly little room, unless the 
earth was made a much larger place. If the mansion which 
our S|^\'iour announced to his followers that he went to j)re-« 
pare for them, be believed to be in that heaven into which 
he is to call them after the judgment, and not in the niid<llc 
state, then nearly Uvo thousantl years have elapsed without 
any preparations being seemingly begun for converting this 
earth into the promised heaven, smd several thousand more 
maj' follow. It does not give vis a sufficiently magnilicent 
idea of heaven, nor come up to the scrijitural descriptions 
we read of it, and the very knowledge that we were dwell- 
ing above the ruins of our former country, would tend too 
forcibly to bring to mind former associations and remem- 
brances which could not be pleasant. 

These are, it must be admitted, in some measure but mere 
speculations, which must all give way if it u'erc clearly said 
in Scripture that this earth were tlius again to be rendered, 
not in one place only, but over its whole surface — a garden 
of Eden. But the expression founded on, will as naturally 
apply to any of the other planets, or to any great orb moving 
or at rest in the boundless expanse of heaven, either within 
or beyond the range of our vision. Were the earth the only 
globe we knew of, we might be led, from the words of the 
Apostle, to think it would be changed into a new and hap- 
pier one for the just, to fulfil the prophecy ; but when there 
are certainly worlds without number, of much greater ex- 
tent, it is more probable that our heaven is either one of 
them, or some vast unknown naaterial place. Some of Mr. 
Dick’s observations on the locality of heaven combine know- 
ledge of the universe, with plausible conjecture. 

If it be admitted,” says this author, “ that the spirits of 
the just ate to be reunited to material structures, it must 
also, be admitted, that these strnctures must have some ma- 
terial world or habitation in which they nvay reside.” 

“ In reference to the locality^ and the circumstances of 
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our future destination, there appear to be four oy five sup- 
positions that can he formed. , Either, 

l.v^, The M'orld we now inhabit will be new modelled after 
the general conflagration, and furnished as a proper place of 
residence for its renovated inhabitants ; or, 

2d, Some of the globes now existing in other regU)ns of 
space to which the holy inhabitants of our world will be 
transported, may be allotted as the more permanent resi- 
dence of the just ; or, 

3rf, Some new' globe or world w'ill be immediately created, 
adapted to the circumstances of redeemed men, and adorned 
with scenery fitted to call forth into exercise their renovated 
powers ; or, 

4th, The redeemed inhabitants of heaven may be permit- 
ted to transport themselves from one region or world to an- 
other, and be furnished w'ith faculties and vehicles for this 
purpose ; or, 

bth. After remaining for a certain lapse of ages in that 
particular world to which they shall be introduced imme- 
diately after the resurrection, they may be transported to 
another region of the universe to contemplate a niew scene 
of creating power and intelligence, and afterwards pass at 
distinct intervals through a successive series -of transporta- 
tions, in order to obtain more ample prospects of the riches 
and glory of God’s universal kingdom. 

“ In all these cases, w’hatever supposition we may adopt 
as most probable, the general law's which now govern the 
universe, and the general relations of the great bodies in the 
universe to each otlier wdll remain, on the whole, unchanged ; 
xmless W'e adopt the unreasonable and extravagant supposi- 
tion, that the whole frame <»f Jehovah’s empire will be un- 
hinged and overturned, for the sake of our w'orld, which, 
when compared with the wdiole system of nature, is' but an 
undistinguishable atom amidst the immensity of God’s works. 
With equal reason might we suppose, that ‘the conduct of 
the inhabitants of a planet w'hich revolves around the s^tar 
Sirius, or the catastrophe w’hich may have befalleix the j»la- 
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nets Cere^, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta, must necessarily involve 
them in th^ (destruction of the terraqueous globe.” 

The illustriq^s Herschel discovered, in many parts of the 
heavens, milky appearances, or like small, faint luminous 
clouds at immense distances, and these, in the lapse of 
years, changed their shapes and brilliancy, sometimes aj)-* 
pearing brightest in particular places. They are some of 
them found, on minute inspection, to be made up of stars in 
vast numbers, but others appear to be merely collections of 
light. “ The most brilliant and remarkable of these is seen 
in the constellation Orion. It is not imagined that this ne- 
bulosity arises from a region of stars ivhich are collectively 
visible to us, even allowing the distance of such a collection 
to be immensely great, on any imaginable scale ; and this 
principally on account of the continual changes ■which have 
been observed in its figure. Huygens, who was the discov- 
erer of this beautiful and hitherto inexplicable phenomenon, 
expressed himself of opinion that, in viewing it, we saw, as 
it were, through an opening, into a region of light. 

A Country Pastor states it as an erroneous idea, that when 
men in general speak or think of going to heaven as to a 
place of happiness, they, in seme degree, connect this in 
their minds wfth the idea of some nearer approach to those 
heavenly bodies, as they are called, which appear over otir 
heads.”! this notion may not be found so far wrong ; 

for, going to heaven, may most probably mean our being taken 
to inhabit some magnificent orb, which, if •vi'e saw it from 
the earth, we might fancy it to be but a common star ; or 
our glasses might be able to discover o'nly some peculiar 
brilliancy or appearance in it. Our heaven may at this mo- 
ment be luxuriating in all its rifchness j its blessed angelic 
inhabitants awaiting the approach of the human race with 
anxious and fond solicitude ; and what is there impossibl# 


* Philosophy of a Future State, 
t Wonders of the Heavens, p. 236 . 

■J A view of the Scripture Revelations concerning a Future Slate, p. 
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in the idea of some of its rays of glory having j;eached the 
eyes of our astronomers like a faint glimpse of light. 

“The scriptures,” says Mr. Dick, “frequently refer to a 
particular place, circumstance, or manifestation, termed the 
throne of God ; as in the following passages : ‘ Heaven is my 
throne, and the earth is my footstool.’ — ‘ The Lord hath pre- 
pared hie throne in the heavens' ‘A glorious high throne from 
the beginning is the place of thy sanctuary.’ ‘ Therefore are 
they before the throne of God, and sen-e him day and night in 
his temple.’ These, and similar expressions, must be con- 
sidered, either as merely metaphorical, or as referring to some 
particular region of the universe, where the Divine glory is re- 
flected, in some peculiarly magnificent manner, from mate- 
rial objects ; and where the manifestations of the Divine 
character are most illustriously displayed. If there be a 
reference to the splendour and magnitude of a particular 
j>ortion of creation, there is an astronomical idea, which may 
help us to form some conception of this * glorious high 
throne,’ uhich is the peculiar residence of the Eternal. It 
is now considered by astronomers, as highly probable, if not 
cejtain, — from late observations, from the nature of gravi- 
tation, and other circumstances, that all the systems of the 
universe revolve round one common centre,— that this 
centre may bear as great a proportion, in point of magnitude 
to the universal assemblage of systems as the sun does to 
his surrounding planets. And since our sun is 500 times 
larger than the earth and all the other planets and their sa- 
tellites taken together, — on the same slfcale such a central 
body would be 500 times larger than all the systems and 
worlds in the universe. Here then may be a vast universe 
of itself — an example of material creation, exceeding all 
o-the rest in magnificence and splendour, and in which are 
blended the glories of every other system. If this be really 
the case, it may with the most emphatic propriety, be term- 
ed' the thisone of God.” — “Within the limits of the last 150 
years, it has been found, that the principal fixed stars have 
a certain apparent motion, which is nearly uniform and re- 
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gular, and is quite perceptible in the course of 30 or 40 
. years.” — ■‘‘^he motion seems to indicate, that the earth, and 
all the other bodies of the solar system, are movinj^in a di- 
rection from the stars in the southern part of the sky, to- 
wards those of the northern.”* 

Were the idea of ^a central heaven really, founded on svich 
astronomical facts as would seem. to indicate its existence, 
the idea might be called, (in the words of Mr. Dick,) “the 
most sublime and magnificent than can possibly enter into 
the mind of man,” if indeed it could so enter in any definite 
. manner ; but no astronomer, accustomed to consider the 
magnitude of the countless orbs of the sky, and their un- 
known distances from the earth and from each other, could 
have the slightest comprehension of so vast a body as would 
be 500 times larger than all the rest taken together ; if, too, 
he should assume such a centre^ he could scarcely avoid con- 
necting it also with a circumference to the universe, but botli 
ideas are equally beyond all human conception. 

The observations of Herschel and Laland, from which this 
centre has been inferred, were too limited and partial to 
form so general a conclusion as that the whole of the visible 
universe, or even our solar system is progressively advanchig 
through absolute space, or in a vast circle, and the belief of 
these great astronomers on this point has not been borne 
out by the result of later observations, though there is cer- 
tainly a motion clearly ascertained to be constantly taking 
place among those bodies usually called the fixed stars, yet 
it is more of the nature of a seemingly slow vibratory one — 
an atlvancing and imiturniny — and with respect only to par- 
ticular stars, or groupes of stars, than including all of them 
in one general forward movement. Indeed, were all the 
stars to move together thus regularly, we could not be sen- 
sible of it, because they would in a great measure preserve, 
their relative positions to each other. The alteration of 
place in our solar system in particular, or towards the con- 
stellation Hercules, which Dr. Herschel fancied h^ had dis- 


* Phil, of a I’uturo Stato. 
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covered, and which is also noticed by Dr. Brewster, has not 
been supported by more recent observations diade with a 
view to ascertain thi^„very point. 

In short, then, with regard to the universe, our present 
knowledge only leads us to conceive, that it is without li- 
mits, — centre, or circumference, — studded Avith Avorlcfs, 
many of Avhich may be happy residences for sinless beings, 
— all noble instances of Almighty power, and swiftly moA'ing 
in their appointed paths without confusion or irregularity, 
a result which could only have been produced by the most 
amazing forethought, skill, and creative energy. We be- 
licA’e that eternity had no beginning, as it is to have no end- 
ing, without understanding how this can be, — so let us con- 
sider the uniA'erse boundless as the poAvcr of God. 


2 I. 




CHAPTER XIV. 


All Inquiry founded on Revelation, how far the predicted destruction at tin- 
last day shall involve the visible works of Creation. 


‘‘ As a vrsiure shall Thou change them, and they shall be changed. ' 

Ps. cii. 26. 


There are many who think that, because the conflagration 
M hicli is denounced against this world for the sin of man, is 
to plunge it in destruction as it now exists, it will also be 
totally annihilated as if it had never been ; and they have no 
difficulty in believing that all the millions of globes of which 
the universe seems to consist,* will be equally involved in 
this dreadful catastrophe, heaven itself only escaping. Those, 
however, wJio have studied to obtain a just idea of the im- 
mense extent of creation, and of the distance at which lie 
many thousands of Avorlds far larger than ours, Avill endea- 
vour to extimine more into the denunciations in Holy Writ, 
which describe the last day of the earth (as it now is) ; in 
order, if possible, to discover if the fate of those great and 
distant bodies is there clearly said to be involved in that 
of our world, or our fate with theirs ; — as such a coincidence 
between bodies so far asunder, and with all of which (ex- 
cept those of our own system) we have no apparent con- 
nexion, is exceedingly improbable. It will be found, not 
only that this is scarcely credible when judged of by the 

* “The night is also a religious concern, and even more so, when I view- 
ed the moon and stars through Herschers telescope, and saw that they were 

worlds.” — L..01in Ryron. MoorcN Life of Byron. VI. p. 

O f •> 
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light of science, bvit is, in fact, nowise borne out by Scrip- 
ture, when faifly interpreted. 

It is of considerable consequence tliat we inquire into tins 
and endeavour to ascertain the true extent to which Revela- 
tion leads us to believe the destruction at the last day shall 
extend; since, if the stars suffer not at the same time as 
the earth, they shall remain as they arc after the judgment 
shall have, decided our eternal fate, and a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with them n^y constitute one delightful source 
of our future happiness. - 

Descriptions of the last day arc very common both in 
poetry and prose, but, in general, they tend only to bewilder 
the mind with indefinite and bombastic absurdities, and to 
produce distorted views of the ways of Providence, leading 
their readers into false and extravagant conceptions, and 
preventing them from thinking soberly and rationally on the 
scenes predicted in Scripture. 

In Dr. Young’s poem of The Lust Day, we find these 
lines : — 

How great, how firm, how sacred all appears! 

Ilow worthy an immortal round of years ! 

Yet all must drop, a.s autumn's sickliest grain, 

And earth and firmament be sought in vain ; 

The tra^ forgot where constellations shone,* 

Or where the Stuarts fill'd an awful throne. 

Time shall be slain, all nature be destroyed. 

Nor leave an atom in the mii_hty void." 

Dr. Dodd;, in his Reflections on Deaths thus describes the 
terrors of the last day ; — Hark ! the lieavens are passing 
away with insufTerable noise ; the sun is extinguishing ; the 
stars have started from their spheres, and all the system of 
created things is hastening into utter destruction^^ \ 

* Even the fixed stars arc here supposed to vanish into nothing. The 
next line is an example of the bathos worthy to be placed be.side — 

‘‘And thou, Dalhousie, mighty god of war, — ' 
Lieutenant-Colonel to the Knrl of iMar." 
f Chu]). xix. 
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In a lately published volume of sermons, we find n hat the 
writer seems to have intended as a very sublime description 
of the same dread event : — “ The blast of the seventh trum- 
pet thundering with terrific clangour through the sky, and 
echoing from world to world, shall fill the universe, and time 
sliall be no more ! The six trumpets have already sounded : 
u'hcn the sewnth shall blow, a total change shall take place 
throughout the creation ; the vast globe M'hich we now in- 
habit shall dissolve and mingle wi^ yon beauteous azure fir- 
mament, Avith sun, and moon, and all the immense luminaries 
flaming there, in one undistinguished ruin ; all shall vanish 
away like a fleeting vapour, a visionary phantom of the 
night, and not a single trace of them be found I” 

A more complete specimen of unmeaning' rant, it might 
be supposed, could scarcely be written, and the author of it 
must be held alike forgctfid of what is known regarding the 
universe, and of interpreting Scripture in a rational manner, 
consistent with itself. 

Mr. Montgomery’s description of the same event is a still 
stronger instance of the bombast and roaring cataracts of 
nonsense (as the Edinburgh Review justly terms them) often 
poured forth upon this tremendous subject. Earth, Ave arc 
told, shall be “ dashed into eternity ” “ A cloudy mantle 

shall enwrap the sun,” — and both it and the moon, ‘‘dyed 
into blood, shall glare from pole to pole, itnd light the airy 
tempests as they roll.” The stars are to bound from their 
depths. The skies are to be shattered^ by the war of pla- 
net, moon, rent cloud, and do%cn shot star,” while the “ stu- 
pendous wreck below,” is to be seen of “ a burning world.” 

“ Around the horizon wheels one furnace blaze, 

Streaking the black heavens with gigantic rays; 

Now bursting into wizard phantoms bright, 

And now immingl’d in a sea of light, 

Till racing hurricanes unrol on high, 

And whirl the fire clouds quiv’ring through the sky 1 " 


* It is evident that the poet believes in the crystal firmament, according 
to an ancient philosophic idea of the seeming azure canopy over our heads. 
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Then “the white waves gallop with delirious roar,” and the 
ocean — “ bounds, swells, and sinks, like leaping hills of snow. 
While downward vollied crags and torrents sweep,” &c. — 
Shadowy worlds career around,” (probablj’’ the shades of 
those “ dashed into eternity.”) “ TTie universe is wrapt in 
fire,” and is soon to expire “a splendid ruin.” The “red 
and raging eye of imagination ” is advised to pry no farther, 
but the poet does not follow his own advice, for he ima- 
gines a great deal more,;,. The moon is quenched^ and the 
face of the sun is blackened. “ The stars have bounded 
through the airy roar.” “The deep unbosomed with tre- 
mendous gloom yawns on the ruin.” 

“ While shapes, and shrouds, and ghastly fcattires gleam. 

Like lurid snow-flakes in the moon-light beam.” 

“The billotvs of eternity advance,” but for all this racing, 
galloping, bounding, and delirious roars of all kinds, — there 
is — “ no motion, blast or breeze, or waking sound,” as these 
great w'aves roll on, and while in slumber glares the 

world around ! ” Then comes forward a car “ by living thun- 
der driven ! ” and* the judgment is held while the universe 
is “ still and dumb ,” — ** and hell e’er-shadowed tvith terrific 
gloom.” To conclude the whole — 

“ Creation shudders with sublime dismay. 

And in a blazing tempest whirls away ! ” * 

And this is intended as serious religious poetry, written 
with a view, doubtless, to exalt our conceptions of the dread 
and aw’ful event revealed to us ! ! Such may to many seem 
the language of genius, and the author may think he is con- 
tributing to advance the interests of religion by such rhap- 
sodies, but he is, in fact, exposing it to the unbelieving 
smile of the ^coffer ; and even the serious Christian, who 
tries to understand or make sense in any way of such poetry, 
must confess that its Incongruity tends more directly to ex- 
cite ludicrous ideas highly unbecoming the subject, than to 

The Omnipresence of the Oeity, a poem, by U. Montgomery. Part IH. 
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elevation of thought or religious improvement. From the po- 
pularity and wide circulation which this species of writing en- 
joys, I have been more particular in endeavouring to expose 
its evil tendency than it intrinsically deserves ; and I would 
wish to contribute towards introducing more rational no- 
tions on such topics ; that mere high sounding words, full 
of fire and fury, but signifying nothing, may not set all com- 
mon sense at defiance.* 

Let us now return from these insane ideas of the scenes 
to take place at the last day, to what is really foretold in 
tlie Sacred Volume, and call to our aid the interpretations of 
theological learning and of natural philosophy, but at the 
same time examining the revelations there made, with that 
great deference which their inspiration demands. 

Our object is to draw the proper sense and meaning of 
Revelation in respect to u'hat is to happen when the days of 
this world shall have terminated — when the sun shall no 
longer shine upon the present order of things on the earth 
— for it is only from this Divine Record that we can ap- 
proach to the truths of futurity. If, howover, poets or 
others should be inclined to imagine what more is to happen 
than is disclosed, there can be little harm in doing so, if it 
is in accordance with the other, or is not entirely inconsis- 
tent with it ; but these ,/ancies should be stated as such, and 
not as if the Revelation of God prophetically intimated them. 
They ought to be described, too, so as to be at least in some 
degree understood, if the authors really know their own 


* Were such descriptions not to be put to tlie test of being tried as to 
whether they convey any rational and definite ideas, we might soon have 
sense discarded in them altogether, and the burlesque lines put by Shakspeare 
into the mouth of Bottom the weaver, adopted as an example worthy of imi- 
tation : — 

“ The raging rocks, and shivering shocks 
Shall break the locks of prison gates ; 

And I’hibbus’ car shall shine from far. 

And make and mar the foolish fates ! ” 

MidBummer Night's Dreani, 
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meanings^ which are unuolly the most mystical parts of sucli 
passages. 

“To suppose, as some have done, that the whole fabric 
of creation will be shattered to pieces, — that the stars will 
literally fall, and the material universe be. blotted out of ex- 
istence, is a sentiment so absurd and extravagant, and so 
contrary to the general tenor of Scripture, and the character 
of God, that it is astonishing it should have ever been en- 
tertained by any man ca^jijng ^imself a divine or a Christian 
preacher.” * 

It should, in the first place, be remembered, that the earth 
instead of being, as the ancients believed it, the largest cre- 
ated body in the universe, and all the others subservient to 
it, is in fact one of the smallest and most insignificant in 
size. The sun shines with a light of his own, and therefore 
can be seen at an immense distance, and by the inhabitants 
of orbs far more distant from him than the earth, lie gives 
light to all the planets of his system, even to the one re- 
moved farthest from him, whose distance is 19 times that of 
the earth. To some stars he will appear as small as they 
do to us, and from many others, he must be invisible alto- 
gether. The earth can be seen hut by the reflected light of 
the sun, as we see the moon ; and even if it shone with a 
light of its own, its size is comparatively so small, that it 
could be distinguished but at Avhat must be called a short 
distance, when we take into account the incomparably great- 
er space between some other bodies in the universe. The 
earth would not be seen from the nearest fixed star, and if 
wc were no farther from it than the planet Venus, it would 
not seem larger than that planet does to us, for both arc 
about the same size. We have several reasons, from astro- 
nomical observations, for believing that single planets and 
stars have been destroyed from the state they once w’cre in, 
and that othefl^ave been carried away from their visual or- 
bits or places, and yet without disturbing at all the exist- 
ence and regular motion of the rest. Astronomers suspect- 


^ I’liil. of a Fulure State. 
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( d, from the vast distance between the' planets Mars and 
Jupiter, (in comparison of the space which intervenes be- 
tween the others,) that at some time, another planet had re- 
volved there, and which must have been destroyed or have 
\iinishcd. The most careful telescopic examination was 
•therefore made in the region of its supposed orbit, in order 
to try if any small one could be discovered, when four pla- 
netary bodies, (Asteroids as they are sometimes called,) 
were observed. The least, (named I^llas,) is only between 
70 and 80 miles in diameter, so one of its inhabitants (if in- 
habited it be) could go round it on a rail-road with a steam 
carriage, in a very few hours. Whether these bodies were 
formed so originally, or are parts of one great globe which has 
bc'cn broken to pieces bj' some dread convulsion*and judge- 
ment, we do not as yet know ; but several astronomical 
facts regarding them, render the latter supposition by no 
jncans an improbable one. 

In 157 ^, there came into our view, in the constellation 
Cassiopeia, a star so brilliant as to be seen in the day time, 
and which disajjpeared two years afterwards. A very re- 
markable star appeared in the year l(>0d, in the constella- 
tion 8erpentarius : it surpassed Jupiter in magnitude, and 
in brilliancy exceeded that of every other star : when near 
the horizon, it shone Avith a white light, but in every other 
situation it assumed alternately the varying coloui's of the 
rainbow. It gradually diminished in splendour till about 
October, 1005, Avhen it disappeared, and has not been sceii 
since.* 

* From this star having at first rapidly increased in briglUness, and then 
gradually. diminished in its light, after exhibiting all ihe variety of tints that 
visually indicate the change.s of combustion, iMrs. Somerville thinks it must 
have been onjlrv when ’it was visible to us; adding, that — “it is impossible 
to conceive anything more tremendous than a conflagration ^lat could be 
visible at such a distance.” — But its-variableness of colour may tiave depend- 
ed on causes with which we are not acquainted, for we do not know what 
produces the difl'erent colours which we perceive in some of the double stars ; 
these appear of various hues, as yellow, orange, red, — blue, purple, or green ; 
the largest one of the pair being generally of either of the three first, and the 
second, of some of Ihe throe last mentioned colours, as noticed by the same 
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What w^rt thou star of, vanish’d one/ 

What mystery was thine 1 

Thy beauty from the East is gone ; 

Where is tliy pathway line ? 

^‘Thoii didst not sink as stars wdiose light. 

The brighfmoon renders vain ; 

For they shine out the next dark night — 

W'ill i/ij/ rays come again 

Dost tiiou, & haansion for the blest, 

Throiifi^h heaven’s vast concave fly f 

Do unknown happy beings rest, 

Beneath thy radiant sky ? 

Though now thou’rt a forgotten star, 

Yet clear thy glories shine ; 

Thou art not lost, though distant far ; 

And show’st some high design ! 

The disappearance or change of the earth would occasion no 
greater alteration In the general system of the universe, or 
appear more conspicuous to other orbs, than if a small star 
were suddenlj^ to disappear while we u’ere gazing at the 
heavens in a clear night.* But this is supposing the earth 
totally annihilated, or carried from its place to some far dis- 
tant region, neither of which fates have we any reason to 
expect. The. moon is the only heavenly body which would 
necessarily be affected even by the annihilation of the earth ; 
for its circular motion round us, depends upon the power of 
gi’avity exerted by our globe ; but if only a change is to be- 
fal this earth at the last day, and if its hulk remains the 
same, its gravity might still keep the moon in its present 
orbit. 

In St. Peter we read, that “ the heavens and the earth 
which are jfow, by the same word are kept in store, reserved 

lady in the preliminary dissertation to her very learned work on the iUe- 
clianism of the Heavens. 

• “ The universe at large would suffer as little in its splendour and variety 
by the destruction of our planet, as the verdure and sublime magnitude of a 
forest would suffer by the fall of a single leaf.’’ — Dr. (iHAi.Mr.ns. 
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unto fire aguinst the day of judgment and perdition of un- 
godly men/' — ‘‘But the day of the Lord will come as a 
thief in the night ; in the which the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat, the earth also, and the works that are therein shall be 
burnt up.” — “ Looking for and hasting unto the coming of 
the day of God, wherein the heavens, being on fire, shall be 
dissolved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat.* 
Nevertheless we, according to his promise, look for new 
heavens and a new earth, M’herein dwefleth righteousness.” f 

In a preceding chapter it was mentioned, that the Jews 
distinguished three heavens, which were there explained. 
The ablest expositors of these passages just quoted, do not 
think that they allude to any heavens beyond our own at- 
mosphere, which extends only to a distance of about 47 
miles from the earth. 

'riie liev. Dr. Guise, in his Paraphrase on the New Testa- 
i/ie/ii, interprets the 7th ami 12th verses above referred to, 
precisely in this sense : “ When that final decisive day of 
the Lord Jesus shall come, — the aerial heavens, being all in 
a fiame, shall be destroyed, and the constituent principles of 
the atmosphere, together with the earth and all things in it 
shall be melted down by an intense dissolving heat, into a 
confused chaos, like that out of which they were originally 
formed.” — ^And in a note on this paraphrase he remarks, — 
“ By the heatwns is meant here the aerial heavens. For the 
heavens and the earth are here spoken of in opposition to 


* “ The Stoic and Epicurean philosophcre held, that the world was to be 
destroyed, by fire, and all things fall again into original chaos ; not excepting 
even the national gods themselves from the destruction of this general confla- 
gration.” romiM:i. Lib. of Entertaining Knowledge. 

In Pliny the younger’s letter to Tacitus, descriptive of the fetal eruption 
of Vesuvius in a.d. 79 — he mentions, that when the mountai^ad involved 
them in darkness, and was destroying the country all around, the people 
imagined that the last and eternal night was come over the world, which was 
to nun it as a dwelling for man, and also to involve the deities who more 
immediately presided over its different nations and cities. 

+ 2 Pet. iii. 7 — 14. 
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those of the old world, which could mean nothing more tlian 
the earth and its former atmosphere, the state of which un- 
derwent a great alteration by the flood.” — “ By the heat'ens 
and the earthy in such passages as these,” says tlie learned 
Dr. Medc, is to be understood, that part of nature wliicli 
was subjected to the curse, or that which is inhabited by 
Christ’s enemies, and includes in it the earth, u-ater, and 
air, but not the heavenly bodies^ u-hich are not only at a vast 
distance from it, but it is little more than a point if con\par- 
ed to them for magnithde.” 

The Rev. Dr. Dwight, M'hen adverting to this subject, ex- 
presses the same sentiment The phrase — heavens and 
earth — in Jewish phraseology denoted the universe. In tlie 
present case, however,* the words appear to be used ^^'ith a 
meaning less extended, u'here it is declan'd, that that which 
is intended by both terms, shall be consumed and pass away. 
This astonishing ev^ent, we are ttfught, shall take place at 
tha final judgment ; and we have no hint in the Scriptures, 
that the judgment will involve any other beings besides 
angels and men.” — The author meatiing here apparently, 
merelj”^ the fallen anyels, and all mortals uho have been 
dwellers upon earth, but not including any beings of what- 
ever nature they may be, who inhabit the other great orbs 
of the universe. 

It is not past our comprehension how, in so far, the sub- 
limity of the last day may be heightened by phenomena 
among the elements of an appalling and awful nature, aris- 
ing from simple causes, if directed by an Almighty hand, 
and Avhich would exactly fulfil some texts of Scripture ge- 
nerally held to refer to that time ; as for instance where it 
is said, that “ the heavens shall pass away with a^^ttiiighty 
noise,” — rineaning, of course, the aerial heavens or atmos- 
phere of the earth, if the allusion is supposed really to be 
applied to this tremendous scene in a literal manner. At- 
mospheric air is not an elementary substance as was long 
believed, and from our knowledge of its component parts. 


* 2 Pet. iii. 10. 12, 13. 
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we are awiiro that it cun he dissolved so as to puss away 
from its present nature. Were tlie aqueous vapour suspend- 
ed in it to be separated into its constituent parts — hydrogen 
and nitrogen — tliese would produce the most perfect inflam- 
mable mixture kijown, and when exploded. Mould again be- 
come Mater. This explosion Mould envelope the earth in 
flame, and produce the most dreadfid and astounding thun- 
derings, Mhich must fdl M’ith an e all human-kind, — a fact 
of M'hich no' one can have any doubt M ho has heard an ex- 
plosion on a small scale, in the common chemical experi- 
ments M-ith these gases. In consequence of such commo- 
tions and ncM’ combinations, another heavens, or air M’ould 
arise, M liicli might occasion effects on the earth, and on re- 
ncM ctl and changed man, of M'hich M e can noM’ have little 
conception. The present surface of the earth M’ould be 
l)lasted and ruined by the heat and concussion, but a new 
formation might soon take Jthe place of the old, as has before 
repeatedly been the case ; although, perhaps, not formerly 
in tlic same nay as m'c are noM' anticipating, but the fact 
of such revolutions in the crust of the earth is proved for 
our instruction, in plainer characters than the HebrcM’ of 
Moses, and even more authentically transmitted to us, 
being still legible in the original record of Clod M'hich our 
research has discovered in the boM cls of the earth ; but is 
noM ise inconsistent M'ith the details of the great Jcu'ish his- 
toi'ian, M'hen botli are properly understood. 

Some of those prophetic announcements in the Scriptures, 
M'hich are by 'superficial readers considered as plainly apply- 
ing to the events of the last day alone, are M'ith much better 
reason (and indeed, in some texts must be) believed by the 
soundest and most learned divines, to refer, at least in the 
first place, to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, and it 
is sometimes not easy to distinguish M'hat is applied to each : 
the terrible events M'hich bcfel that devoted ci^ and the 
Jewish nation, being clearly typified under the terms used 
in some of the passages alluded to. This is the opinion of 
Bishop Newton, and many other theological u'riters who 
hH\e paid the greatest attention to the peculiar style of the 
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language of ancient prophecy. To suppose that it slioiild lx- 
all taken literally, is in the very face of the record, and evi>i« 
if it should be so considered, it would be necessary to lx 
certain of the particular event to u hich an expression allud- 
ed, before we could make the appli(*ation ; — whetlu*r, for 
instance, a prophecy was intended to predict the destruction 
of Jerusalem with its accompanying miseries and temporal 
judgments, or entirely to refer to the events of the last day, 
or partly to both, the one as a type of the t)thcr. With tlie 
most reverential deference and belief in divine predictions, 
it is surely necessary that every person understand what 
they refer to, and how they are to be interpreted, before thej- 
can be called bn to credit certain future events, and we must 
be well assured of the sense in which they were communi- 
cated. The language in which the Deity has chosen to 
communicate future events, is, in some parts, of so very 
mysterious a nature, and is thought by our weak under- 
standings capable of such different interpretations, that 
when we come to apply many particular passages to certain 
events yet in futurity, or even to events which have hap- 
pened, we are often liable to be mistaken. This is evident 
from the difference of opinion which prevails among those 
commentators who have studied it with the greatest care 
and ability j and we sometimes tbink one modern expounder 
is uniformly riglit, only until we read the works of another. 
The explanations, however, whieh Scripture itself furnishes, 
of the language employed, cannot be wrong, and these will 
assist us to at least a general knowledge of those instances 
to which it does not give a direct explanation. Even the 
disciples of our Lord did not understand the prophetic an- 
nouncements relative to him in the writings of the prophets 
or his own verbal intimations, until he himself explained 
them after his resurrection ; nor did the wisest of the Jewish 
doctors ; and in some cases it does not apj)car to have been 
intended that they should know the real import at first ; as 
when Christ told them that if the temple was destroyed he 
could build it up in three day's. It will be proper, there- 
fore, in ordgr to know whether those prophecies relative to 
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the stars falling are to be taken literally, to investigate the 
ancient and scriptural meanings of such expressions in those 
passages where this may be more obvious than in the texts 
generally referred to as indicating a literal constrviction. 
The result will show that both in ancient and in modern 
times, such phrases were, and arc even still, commonly 
used in a metaphoric sensjc, without any reference being had 
to those heavenly bodies which we see glittering in the sky, 
or to their being either annihilated or removed from their 
places at the day t>f judgment. At the same time, even a 
strictly literal interpretation may be put upon some of the 
apparently strongest of these texts, and 5^et both the fixed 
stars and the planets left in their usual sjjheres. 

Bishop Warburton informs us that — “ in the hieroglyphic 
writing, the sun, moon, and stars, were used to represent 
states and empires, kings, <juecns, and nobility j their eclipse 
and extinction, temporary disasters, or civtirc overthrow, 
So in like manner the holy prophets call kings and 
empires by the names of the heavenly luminaries ; their 
misfortunes and overthrow arc represented by eclipses and 
extinction ; stars falling from the firmament are employed 
to denote the destruction of the nobility, &c. In a word, 
the prophetic style seems to be a speaking hieroglyphic .^' — 
This “ was the sober established language of their times, 
and which God and his Son condescended to employ as the 
properest con\'eyance of the high mysterious ways of provi- 
<lcnce, in the revelation of themselves to mankind.”* 

The predictions of the sun becoming black, the moon as 
blood, the heavens departing as a scroll, mountains removed 
out of their places, the stars falling from heaven, &c. have 
all been understood by many, as intended to be literally ful- 
filled Eft; the awful day of doom, because these things have 
been thought to be spoken of in the Old and New Testament 
as to happen on that great day of the wrath of God,t — ^the 
last day. 

The same images and expressions, however, are also em- 


* Hi vine l.egation, \"ol. II. Hook *1, § 4, 


t II ev. vi. 17. 
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ployed by the prophets evidently concerning the alterations 
of religions and governments, llaggai, regarding the first 
coming of Christ, says, in the words of his inspiration — “ I 
M'ill shake the heavens and the earth, and I will overthrow 
the throne of kingdoms which the prophet himself im- 
mediately explains as applying to temporal revolutions, by 
adding — “ and I will destroy the strength of the kingdoms' 
of the heathen.” Joel, in his second chapter, when speak- 
ing of a terrible temporal judgment which was to befal the 
Jews, tells them that the earth shall quake ; the sun and 
the moon shall be dark, and the stars shall withdraw their 
shininy ; all plainly in a figurative sense, as the concluding 
part of the chapter and beginning of the next clearly testi- 
fies. The language used as descriptive of the opening of 
the sixtli seal, is similar. “A great earthquake,” or great 
concussion, or shaking of the earth, (into either of which 
expressions the original phrase J^iy be translated,) is thus 
often used in scriptural style for changes in states, — for the 
great of the land being deposed, — slain, — and to indicate ci- 
vil commotions. The particular accompaniments of this 
general concussion, as mentioned in Revelation, are thus de- 
scribed : — ‘‘ And the sun became black as sackcloth of hair, 
and the moon became as blood j and the stars of heaven fell 
unto the earth, fven as a fig-tree casteth her untimely figs, 
when she is sh^en of a mighty wind : and the heaven de- 
parted as a scroll when it is rolled together ; and e^'e^y 
mountain and island were moved out of their places.'”t 
Isaiah speaks much in the same manner of troubles which 
were to happen in Babylon and Idumea. — “ For the stars of 
heaven, and the coiistellations thereof, shall not give their 
light : the sun shall be darkened itt%is going forth, and the 
moon shall not cause her light to shine. All the host of 
heaven shall be dissolved, and the heavens shall be rolled to- 
gether as a scroll ; and all their host shall fall down, as the 
leaf falleth off from the vine, and aiS a falling fig from the 
fig-tree.”! Balaam prophesied that — ‘‘there shall come a 


* Ilaggai ji. 22. f Hev. vi. 12 — 14. 


} Is. xiii. 10. ; xxxiv. 1. 
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etar out of Jacob, and a sceptre out of Israel — meaning, 
by these similes, a great or eminent man, and a ruler. This 
prophecy was long afterwards taken advantage of by a rob- 
ber named Barchochab, which signifies Son of a Star, and 
he pretended to be the person alluded to.* 

In like manner with some of those more ancient prophe- 
cies, our Saviour’s prediction, so often quoted in reference 
to the last day, is understood by many commentators as ca- 
pable of a double meaning, and applicable, in some respects, 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. ‘‘The sun shall be dark- 
ened, and the moon shall not give her light, and the stars 
shall fall from heaven, and the powers of heaven shall be 
shaken.” — “ It is true,” says Bishop Newton, “the figures 
are here very strong, but not more so than are used by the 
ancient prophets when predicting changes, revolutions, and 
judgments upon earth.” The same author thinks, that al- 
though this passage may, in a figurative sense, be under- 
stood of the destruction of Jerusalem, in its literal sense it 
can be meant only of the end of the world — that is, we are 
to take it as predicting dreadful changes in the world at that 
time, expressed in the common and well-understood lan- 
guage of those days. 

The prophet Daniel, speaking of the slaughter of the Jews 
by the little hocn, says that it waxed grea|, even to the host 
of heaven ; “ and it cast down some of the host and of the 
stars to the ground, and stamped upon them.”t A small 
born bound upon the forehead was used in ancient times as 
a symbol of power and of kingly authority, and it is so even 
to this day in Abyssinia. J It was thence taken in figura- 
tive language to sig;^ji|y kings, kingddms, and great men. 
“Thus it is,” remarks Bishop Newton, “that in the pro- 
phetic language, great commotions and revolutions upon 
earth are often represented by commotions and changes in 
the heavens. ”§ — “ In the ancient prophets,” he adds, “ God 

* See Euseb. Eccles. Hist. Lib. IV. cap. 6. + l^an. vii. 10. 

\ See Bruce’s Travels in Abyssinia. § Diss. XX. Part iii. 
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is frequently described as coming bi the clouds upon any re- 
markable interposition and manifestation of his poAver.” 

Although these prophecies seem at first so clearly to al- 
lude to the last day, yet, in some of them, the predicted 
nearness of their fulfilment show that they cannot refer to 
so distant a time. In that by Christ, he speaks of troubles, 
portents, and signs, and then adds, that bis word shall come 
to pass ^^ immediately after the tribulation of those days 
and before some who heard him should die. I’lie total de- 
struction of Jerusalem did then hajjpen after various super- 
natural signs in the heaA'cns and on the earth, and wars, fa- 
mines, &c. are recorded by Jewish and Heathen autliors. 
Dr. Warburton assures us, as the result of his laliorious 
and learned inquiries, that “ in the whole prophetic lan- 
guage, tlie carnage and fall of principalities and powers, 
•M'hether spiritual or civil, are signified by the shaking hea- 
ven and earth ; the darkening the sun and moon, and the 
falling of the stars, as the rise and establishment of new 
ones are by processions in the clouds of heaven, by the 
sound of trumpets, and the assembling together of hosts and 
congregations.^’ In this opinion Bishop Newton concurs. 

The star which fell from heuA en on the opening of the 
fifth seal has been supposed to refer to Mahomet, Avho open- 
ed the bottomless^ pit, and thence arose a smoke Avhicb dark- 
ened the sun moon, — “ that is, a false religion Avas set 

up, Avbich filled the AA OX’ld Avith darkness and error ; and 
SAvarms of Saracen or Arabian ‘ locusts’ overspread the 
earth.”* We speak of the dark ages, meaning those of ig- 
norance and error, although the sun shone then as bright as 
it does noAV. “ A felse prophet is;i,^ery fitly typified by a 
blajzing star or meteor.” This Avill appear more decidedly 
to be the proper understanding, from a consideration of the 
locusts mentioned in the same place. “ The Arabians are 
properly compared to locusts, not only because numerous 
armies frequently are so, but also because, in the plagues of 
Egypt, to which constant allusion is made in these trum- 


Ni^wtnn*'? 2*1 ih Diss. 
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pets, ‘ the locusts,’ * * * § are brought by an east wind — that is, 
from Arabia, wfiich lay eastward of Egypt ; and also be- 
cause, in the Book of Judges, the people of Arabia are com- 
pared to locusts or grasshoppers for multitude, for, in the 
original, the Kpord for both is the samc.”t Such is the style 
of prophecy, as explained by Bishop Xewton, who shows 
that, by the great red dragon, mentioned in the Apocalypse, 
whose tail swept down the stars, is probabl}* figured the Ro- 
man empire. Purple or scarlet was the distinguishing col- 
our of the Roman emperors, consuls, and generals ; as it 
has since been of the popes and cardinals. The sev'en lieads, 
as the angel afterwards explains t the vision, allude to the 
seven mountains upon which Rome was built, and to the 
seven forms of government ndiich successively prevailed 
there. The ten horns typify the ten kingdoms into which 
the Roman empire was divided ; and the seven crowns up- 
on his heads denote that at this time the imperial power was 
in Rome. His tail also drew the third part of the stars of 
heaven, and did cast them to the earth j that is, he subject- 
ed the third part of the princes and potentates of the earth. § 
The cattle in Pharoah’s dream ; — the great image, and 
the high tree in the dz'eams of Nebuchadnezzar j — the 
sheaves of corn, and the moon and the eleven stars in Joseph's 
dreams, may further illustrate the symbolic manner in 
which the events of futurity were showfeiS forth to men in 
prophecy. It was divinely explained to Daniel, that the 
four beasts in his vision were intended to represent four 
kings : the ten horns were also said to be kings. || In an- 
other vision — a ram ^^■hich he saw with two horns — the latter 
were told him signified the kings of’Media and Persia ; and 
that a rough goat was intended for the king of Grecia.^ In 
such shadowy representations, cities were tj’pified by wo- 


* Exod. X. 13. 

■f Many more reasons are given by this author for the similitude. 

J Chap. xvii. 9, 10. 

§ See Newton’s 25th Diss. on the Prophecies. Part II. 

II Dan.vii. 17 — 24. ■ f Dan. riii. 20. 21 . 
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men, and indeed they are still so figiired^^as medals and 
coins amply testify. In Holy Writ, the new Jerusalem is 
likened to a bride decked out for her husl)and, and a certain 
wicked city is prophesied of under the figurf^ of a lady in 
scarlet. 

The principal grounds for extending the coinniotion of the 
last daj' of our earth to the stars, are these prophetic an- 
nouncements which have now been sh(j\vn to relate in a fi- 
gurative manner partly to the fall of Jerusalem ; and that 
even if these texts are held entirely as relative to the end of 
the world — they are not to be interpreted literally. Let 
those who are inclined to consider such as to happen 
according to their verbal import, reflect for a moment, 
whither it could he imagined the stars would fall down ? 
When their relative sizes to the earth are remembered, it 
would be absurd to say that they would fall to it. This 
would be assuming, in the first place, that the globe we live 
on is the centre of all the universe which m’c sec ! and next, 
that such immense and distant bodies as the stars u'ould all 
do homage to the earth by approaching it. Fi^'en if they 
did, it would only be a change of place. It cannot appear 
to one acquainted w'ith the system of the universe, more 
impossible to und^ltand our blessed Lord litei'aUy when he 
said that the Scrihtss and Pharisees devoured widows’ houses, 
than when he spoke of the stars falling, — if it is supposed 
that what w’e call the fixed stars are all or any of them to 
come to the earth ; or, when he spoke of the city of Caper- 
naum as being exalted to heaven, to infer that it had once 
been actually there.* Great and eminent men are still often 
likened to stars, and the simile is W'ell nndefstood. An old 
ballad, in reference to the death of a chief, laments that “a 
tower is fallen — a star is set,”f and figurative expressions 
of a not very dissimilar nature to some ofi^e predictions w'e 
have been discussing, are ift common use amongst us, which 


* See Dr. Campbell’s explanatiSn of this saying of our Lord’s. Di.ss. t’l. 
t Lamentation for Celin. Lockart’s Spanish Ballads. 
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no one ever thinks of taking literally. Who could suppose, 
for example, that Sir W^alter Scott, (or any person else,) 
believed that the moon a9tually danced upon a rivulet, be- 
cause one of his poems commences thus : — 

staff at eve had drunk its fill, 

JV/tere danced the moon on Monon's rill.” 

lA'hich implies merely that the motion of the water reflect- 
ed the image of the moon in an undulating manner ; and if 
the tiwfiil commotions on the last day should, through the 
medium of the varj'ing refractions of the surrounding air, 
cause the appearance of the heavenly bodies to alter, as if 
they were in rapid motion, it would sufficiently fulfil pro- 
phecy, if we should even consider thiit it related in some de- 
gree to the stars themselves at that time ; but it is exceed- 
ingly unlikely that there is any actual reference at all to the 
fate of these heav enly bodies, M’hich have nothing to do with 
our earth in any way whatever j and they must be only 
mentioned as similes, from their conspicuous brilliancy and 
eminence in the sky ; in the same w'ay as Jeremiah says 
that good men shall shine as the brightness of the firmament 
and as the stars for ever. The ancients fabled that- great 
men uere, on particular occasions, metamorphosed into 
stars ; which perhaps meant, that their souls were carried 
to some of these distant bodies ; but ii; is onl}^ in modern 
times, that such an incongruous, and indeed impossible event 
has been believed — as that all the stars should come here, 
and those who do so believe, may with etpial credulity and 
misconception, fancy that the moon may dash down into a 
rill upon eartli ! 

If we are to think that even the other planets of our 
system are to be involved in the expected destruction of the 
last day, we must imagine that these immense worlds are 
cither entirely desolate and uninhabited, or that they are 
p*eopled by beings who have sinned, and who are then to ' 
be called to account as well as ourselves. To include the 
fixed stars, — the suns of other systems, in the same fate. 
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and at the same time with our own, would be the height of 
absurdity and misconception of Holy Writ. 

** Since all the revelations of Scripture have” (in the 
words of Mr. Dick) “ a peculiar reference to the inhabitants 
of this globe, the predicted changes which aMpo take place 
in its phj’sical constitution, at the close of thepreseiit eco- 
nomy of Providence, must be considered as limited to the 
same sphere. As the w’orld was formerly destroyed by a 
deluge of waters, in consequence of the depravity of man, 
so its destruction by fire will take place for the same rea- 
son.”* 

Let us try, however, another mode of interpretation as to 
tlie stars falling ; supposing, for a moment, the prophecies 
mean to involve even them in the destruction or change of 
the earth. In common language, the planets arc also called 
stars, and it may hot be thought beyond the limits of proba- 
bility that these shall change their ptices. If all those of 
our system then fell down to the stih, (which is the only 
direction in which they could be all said to fall down) then, 
our Lord’s words would be literally fulfilled to a certain 
extent. Were this to happen, and then the whole mass 
■were to be removed from the firmament in an instant, these 
occurrences would be only noticed by an attentive observer 
of the heavens standing on any of the fixed stars ; in the 
same way that theilSsappearance of one of the stars them- 
selves might not hie known for several years by us here on 
earth, even if we could perceive its absence whenever it 
happened, which their distance and the time that light takes to 
travel, would prevent for a considerable time.f W’e usually 
term electric meteora sHdbting or falling although they 

are generally only small collections of brilliant light, rapidly 

♦ Phil, of a Fut. State. 

t It was only few years since we knew even of the existence of a world 
. which is immensely larger than the earth, and yet a planet of our own 
solar system. Though at a vast disUnice from us, — still, when compared with 
that of the fixed stars, it may be said to be a neighbouring state. I allude 
to the planet Uranus, discojimd by Dr. Herschel, and hence sometimes call- 
ed by bit name. 
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passing from one place to another at no great distance from 
us. Such meteoric appearances have been seen of all dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes sad degrees of light. They have 
appeared singly, and in sliowers of fire, accompatned some- 
times with other beautiful £^id exltraordiuai-y atmo- 

spherical phendmena.* 

If our aerial heaven is set on fire at the last day, one of 
its component parta«(^must be consumed, and consequently 
what remains must be rendered much lighter ; in which case, 
well known experiments prove that the electrical appear- 
ances would be enabled, in natural course, to assume a bril- 
liancy and magnificence, of which we can at present form 
but a faint idea. Then, all around us, shooting stars may 
be flashing in terrible size and grandeur, and w'ere our at- 
mosphere 60 dissolved, then all the heavenly bodies Avould 
appear to come nearer us and to be suspended at difterent 
tlistances in sptwe, insl^iiml of seeming as now to be studded 
in one hollow sphere. If the body of the sun was uncovered 
by the retiring of the luminous atmosphere which suri'ounds 
him, total darkness must ensue if no other light was substi- 
tuted, as the moon would consequently have no light to 
reflect to us. Another source of light might then, however, 
arise from great streams and flashes of the aurora borealis 
and other electrical phenomena. The rays, also, from the 
fixetl stars w'ould be able to penetrate t^^s with superior 
brilliancy, if their beams had no earthly atmosphere to 
struggle through. Our increased po;!p'ers of vision or new 
senses may then disclose to us many of the deep secrets of 
nature, and, in particular, the M'hole of the heavenly bodies 
may, from our seeing them better, pulton quite a different as- 
pect in sev'eral respects, and seem of indescribable splendour. 

We read that a star guided the wise men of the east from 
a great di.stance to Bethlehem, but it is absolutely impossible 
to have been what we now in strict astronomical language 
understand by a''#ilir or planet, which could not go before 
people walking upon earth so as To point out a road to them. 


* See, for one remarkable instance, the Annual Register for I79d, p. 
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aud . ](|kea, stand over an individual house in a city i The 
trutii of Scripture, however, will not be shaken in the slight- 
est degree^ if we see reason to«bo||eve that only a miraculous 
meteor vigta, here meant.* 

If reference bOkii||$eod^. to be made to when 

it is said in Revelatioiif that ^^the earth IBId heaven fled 
away,”t “ we are not to imagine,” observes Mr. Dick, — 
** that the distant bodies of t^ univer^O#hall Ife either anni- 
hilated, or removed from the spaces they formerly occupietl ; 
but that al^j^ublunary nature shall be tbrowu into confusion 
and disorderr” ** The appearances of the heavens, in reality 
receding fedm the view, would be produbed, were the earth 
to leave its present station among '"Ihe planets, and be im- 
pelled with a rapid motion towards the distant parts of the 
solar system, or beyond its boundaries, in which case,, the 
sun would appear to fly off with a,«Fapid motion to a distant 
part of space, till he had diminished to the si/e of a star, 
and the moon and.jbhe nearest planets would in a short time 
entirely disappear.” It is not clear, in the above, what Mr. 
Dick means by the heavens receding from the view. Were 
the earth to leave its orbit, and fly in one direction with the 
swiftness of a cannon ball for millions of years, the general 
appearance of the heavens to its inhabitants might not be 
greatly different from what we see at present in a clear night. 
The sun and p^ptts would seem gradvtally to recede from 
us till at last they would wholly disappear, from our leaving 
them, and we should,lose sight of some stars in the same 
way,— but . we should approach nearer to others, and new 
stars and constellafUpns would continue to rise to our sight. 
Other suns, of whie^h wi*.now know little, and others of which 
we know pothingj would, we have reason to believe, continue 
to bespangle .the varying flrmament,and from which we should 


* ‘‘ T^at a new star or planet was created,, or tliat f|g|ch, if created, could go 
before any travellers, and settle Hkh any particular spot, is manifestly im- 
possible.*’ Glrij'** History of the Bible, vol. ii. p. 267. . 

Mr. O. in a preceding ealhi it a star or meteor, p. 236. 
t Chap.ioci ll. 
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derive more or less light according ^ our distance from them 
or their planets. Mr. Dick has, besides the above quota- 
tion, stated many appearSkees which the heavenly bodies 
would assume, from the circumstances attendant on the con- 
vulsions of th<l|||^h and its appec^Hglii^ the last day, 
accounting for-^Blem in a natural maniii^, so as to realize 
the descriptions of the Scriptures, were these even to be 
taken much nfcre l^iCrally than we have rcasm to believe 
them to have been intended, and to relatP»4o the time of 
which we are speaking ; and this without supposing any 
change to take place in the universe beyond the limits of the 
earth and its atmosphere. 

Let us now confine our attention to the earth itself, and 
to the fate it is destined to undergo at the time new or al- 
tered bodies for our souls are to arise from it — at the last day 
of its present formation*’'?^' 

Whatever changes our*Carth may yet be fated to experi- 
ence, we have no grounds for believing that these will end 
. in its annihilation. The component parts of both earth and 
air must still exist under new combinations, probably form- 
ing another earth and atmosphere, in some respects, per- 
• haps, different, and in some the same as the present. When 
any material substance is dissolved, its particles, or primary 
atoms, combine with other bodies, and didst only in an- 
other shape, for nothing is annihilated, as all philosophers 
are agreed. The inspired writers speak of the stars as be- 
ing — “ stablished ybr ever and ever” and our ffdth is not 
called upon in any part of the Bible to believe in truth that 
the earth or any of the heavenly orfai^'’ shall cease to exist 
under any form or nature.' Our ideas of^the ccwCitruction 
of the universe, and those credited in the scriptural times 
are very different j for we no longer look on the earth as a 
plain, or that the stars and the whole heavenly host act a 
subordinate part t(#Ht. We do not now believe that ^the 
stars are placed in a canopy of some solid transparent ma- 
terial, although we still retain the anis^t name for it by 
calling it the firmament* In Job thero'-is a remarkable re- 
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ference to this celestial vfeult : — “ Hast thou with him spread 
out the sky, which is strong, and m a molten lookiufj-glass P”* 
The toindows of heaven are sai#to be opened, to pour out 
the rain; hail, snoAv. In the first verse of the xciii. Ps. we 
read that — “ th^!#oril|,also is stablished|tttt it cannot be 
moved,” which the general idea of tw time, and that 
the whole unuierse rolled round the earth ! Were the earth 
really the centre of the who|e visible'^iveriSe, and the sun, 
moon, stars, planets all turned round it as the centre of 
their orbits,— We could likewise belicA'c that it AA'as larger 
than themtdl, there might be no improbability in the thought 
that they Siould all suffer from our change of state ; but if 
these ideas are demonstrably false, such an inference must 
be given up. Copernicus Avas the first Avho proved the 
absurdity of such movements as Avould cause the distant 
orbs of the sky set in crystal to revolve round this little 
earth in 24 hours ! EA’-ery effect in nature is brought 
about by the most admirable yet simple means possible ; 
to suppose the sun and the rest of the heavenly bodies 
whirling about the earth in a day, in order to warm and , 
enlighten every part of it in- turn, Avould be absurd in the 
highest degree, noAV that Ave knoAv their relative sizes and 
distances. If any person who wished to roast 1. suspended 
apple should, in order to effect this, contrive to make a vast 
fire revolve abolit it, instead of the apple itself turn on its 
axis, we should have little opinion of his ingenuity as shoAAui 
in the contrivance. Yet there would be less apparent want 
of skill in such a plan, than in that which Avould make the 
sun, stars, and planets turn round the earth ; AA'hich, the 
more we consider, tlib more impossible it appears ; and the 
deeper kaowledgi we acquire of astronomical facts, (tending 
to enlarge our acquaintance with the system of the universe,) 
the more eAudent will the absurdity of such a belief become. 

Tlie opinions of the ancients, therefore, regarding the 
morons of the earth and heavenly bd^fees, or any of their 
ideas of the earth ns toits shape or extent, are not to be 


• Chap, xxxni. 18. 
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held cowect merely because we find \hem recorded in the 
Bible ; or because its revelations did not communicate the 
truths we now know to be §uch. * Although these, when 
first promulgated, were held as heresies by the church, yet 
we have noAv ino||k enlightened not^ptt pf the Scriptures, 
than to think they^crc meant to teach us astronomy against 
the clearest natural proofs to the contrary of such systems 
as were then accrfedited^i~or to reject all farther knowledge, 
because God did not think fit to give it to us sooner ! Some 
of the most eminent modern astronomers have been advo- 
cates for Christianity on the authority of the Scriptures, Sir 
Isaac Newton, in particular, although none of them take 
these writings as authority also in' matters which relate to 
the system of the universe. 

There has been one passage quoted from our Divine Re- 
cord which ought also to be noticed while on the present 
subject, as it seems at first lo show that the last daj?^ of the 
existing appearances of the face of nature on the earth, shall 
likewise aftect and even end the existence of all the other 
globes as well as our own. The Psalmist exclaims — “ Of 
old hast Thou laid the foundation of the earth j and the 
heavens are the Avork of thy hands : they shall perish, but 
Thou shalt eiidure j yea all of them shall wax old like a 
garment ; as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they 
shall be changed j but Thou art the same^^ &c. Here 
there would appear a contradiction of those reasonings we 
have been considering, which tend to show the stability of 
all created things in some form or other. The passage may 
be supposed to have been intended literally to apply to the 
earth and its aerial heaven, or it may, a more extended 
sense, denote the whole of the heavenly bodies, thft, stfrs 
and planets ; but, even in this last view, it would not in 
reality disprove Avhat has been argued. The Royal author 
is contrasting the mutable nature of all created fabrics with 
the unchangeableness ^ God ; but \}c^^ange spoken of caor 
not mean such an entire destruction^ taamount to anni- 
hilation. We read that — “ the righteous ih/fish, and no man 
layeth it to heart,” and — “they that are 41^ from God shall 
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perish/* althdiigh few’%uppose that either good or ^ad men 
are removed altogether from existence when they are taken 
from th6 mortal life of this v^ltrld, for we believe that they 
exist still in spiritual happiness or misery. We are not, 
therefore, ent^ed.^^^fer from the abqg||^xpression of the 
J^salmist’s, relive to’ the heavens and that these shall 

perishy as we usually understand this word ; for a change o*r 
rt|volution does not impl^ utter dei^uctilihi, nor docs even 
etestruction at all mean annihilation. The simile borroAved 
from the changing or folding up of clothing, is in allusion 
to the s^^ common Castern custom of appearing on certain 
occasions in various raiments, and from the loose nature of 
the oriental clothing, these ceremonial changes are very 
speedily effected. The allusion may also be intended, there- 
fore, to intimate to us how easily the great change of the 
earth and all pertaining to it shall be accomplished by God. 
It is not very unlikely that all thy planets and stars may at 
some period of their existence be subjected to ch^ige as 
well as the earth : We have no grounds, however, for think- 
ing they shall all be changed at onccy but at different times 
in the interminable duration of eternity ; and such change 
in any one of .them, although it must be the termination of 
the previous state of their nature, would onljfbe the begin- 
ning of another. 

From what has been said in this chapter, the following 
conclusions may be drawn ; — 

Is/, That Scripture does not, when interpreted consistently 
with itself, include the planets and stars in the great pi^dicted 
change of things, and that where these bodies are mentioned 
in the descriptions of the last day, it must be only in a me- 
taphoric sense. 

i 

♦ 2rf, That from thf^asignificance itJf the earth in point of 
size when compaj^ed with many of the other globes in the 
universe, and immense number, it is also very impro- 

hable that theslPIliyi be included in whatever is to befal^he 
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earth at the day when the race of beings which have lived 
upon it shall be judged for their conduct during that life. 

'My That stars ^d planets appear to haye^been changed, 
both in their poiPons and matter, Vl^thou^affecting even 
any others in their neighbourhood, as far as we can observe, 
and that no allu|ipn is made in the sacred writings to the 
annihilation of any worlds or starry orbs j — change of pla^ 
or alteration only being indicated when allusion is made to 
them, and even if the sun and planets of our system are to 
be held, as included in the catastrophe which shaUf involve 
the earth and its atmosphere, there is not the most distant 
probability that any bodies beyond them, such as the fixed 
stars, shall shitre their fate. 

Athy If the earth and heavenly bodies remain after we have 
entered upon our eternal state, or if any of them shall do so, 
it is highly probable that the accepted of God, promoted in 
the scale of creation to be the angels or messengers of His 
will throughout the immeasurable universe, shall become 
infinitely better acquainted with these bodies and the secret 
laws which di|j|ect them than at present ; and there can be 
no good reason assigned against the idea of our inhabiting 
either one or several of them in our glorified state ; or at 
least of then visiting them, and gradually learning more and 
more of their respective natures. 




THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY. 


In Man’s briglit morn he feels as Life could stay 
For aye, or deems Death’s hand as far away ; 

But when most thoughtless of this fatal power. 

Unseen it often strikes us in that hour : 

Laughing unconscious of the danger near — 

We sudden start as mortal signs appear. 

To earthly joys we cling as loath to part. 

When even life is ebbing from the heart. 

But ought this world’s light wreaths of flowers to bind 
In willing thraldom those Avho hope to find 
Immortal pleasures under heavenly ray, 

And the next hour may close life’s transient day ? 

O ! life oft steals away when spring in green 
Firs| paints the buds whose leaves may ne’er be seen 
By eyes w'hich hope made sparkle brightest when 
Warm breezes promis’d life to flowers and men. 

May we be ever ready then to leave 

This V orld to meet with those whom noM&we grieve. 
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And calmly trust tlie Voice which cannot lie. 

That we may live beneath a happier sky. 

And never sorrow know or tears again. 

But dwell in bliiii instoad of grief and pai^R 

While, therefore, here, we often ou^il to s^re 
An hour to think on what we yet may share 

In after times, beyOnd this earthly state, — 

¥ 

Then" let us ponder on our future fate. 

Do souls lie torpid here beneath the clod. 

When the frail body yields'* its life to God ? 

k 

No ! Death o’er Spirits never ylftt could reign, 

Nor can corruption touch them with its stain. 

They need no breath, nor hearts, nor blood to flow 
Through frames which sink beneath l^eath’s slightest blow j 
But, when dark fate fulfils our mortal doom. 

The soul must then that instant burst the gloom 
Which now o’dthangs the unseen state of death. 

But soon shall vanish when we yield our breath. 

Then change will flash more grand and more sublime 
Than if, when wintry darkness chills our clime. 

Night sudden fled, and glorious summer shone, 

V*!- 

Bright as in d^gys which warmed our Eden gone ! 

Souls then shall cease from cares on mortal stage. 

But never weary as when time brought age j 
Friends gone before rush upon our sight. 

And bid us welcopae to their realms of light ; 
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While ungelf< lead t<^ our appointed place, 

And loud hosannas from a^oly race 

Ascend to Highest Heaven, and we shall hear 

'riie n'ords u'hi<||>now our nature o^|^d nq^, bear : 

Yet Heaven it is not — but a place for rest. 

Where consci^ce ni|^es us ini^’rahle or blejj^t, 

'Till the last day, when wicked men sliall quake, 

A>ul bodies, hid in earth and sea, shall ^'ake ; 

For frames immortal from the ground shall spring. 

To wail in darkness, or in light to sing. 

Then once i^ain all human souls shall find 
Material dwellings for the conscious mind. 

When o’er the body sleep holds potent sway. 

The soul can look on brighter light than day ; 

Tt then in ancient times oft heard the call 
Of an Almighty Being hid from all. 

When earthly voices no impression make. 

The soul can hear, and speak, though not awake 
The body be ; and so, when Death shall close 
Our eyes upon the world and all its woes. 

The soul, like shooting- star, is swiftly borne. 

To dwell in Hades till the judgment thorn. 

Where, conscious of its state — of hope or fear — 

• ^ 

Its thoughts may soar to Heaven, or know perdition near. 

Should we not think, then, of eartik's dreadful day, 

And how to gain our ])ardon while we may ? 

2 X 
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Far luoii are promisetl, if'to C’hrisit 
Repent — and make their M'orks with faith iii^rvc, 
That he n'iH save them, when his tliuinlers sound— 
WJien power and^Iory circle him arouinl. 

And, thoiigli that time is liid as j et in niglit. 

Yet will it burst fvdl surely on our sight : 

Then all who ever liv’d in earthly state 
Shall hear the dooiu^pf their eternal fate. 

The judgment past, the blest their heaven jshali gain, 
'“And range unwearied without care or pain. 

No longer disembodied shsdl bewail 
Their nature incomplete, or bodies^i’rail. 

The mansions then tthicli sainted eyes shall see. 
Must far surpass what here may lovely be. 

IDwellers in other -worlds shall %vonders tell. 

And Angels join us there who never fell. 

There Adam p\ire shall stray as wdien began 
The sun of Eden first to shine on man. 

And show’d how God-like human kind could be 
When paradise from sin and death -ivas free •, 
Seeming itself a heaven in earthly guise. 

Where God was seei^*t»efore their •\vondering eyes, 
Ai;^d heldr^oinmunion with, our favISured race. 

Before the demon Sin unveil’d his face. 

Or j'-et had mingl’d crime and shame with joy. 
Debasing purest bliss wR|i their alloy. 

The <Sod of Nature yet shall bid ns rise. 

To trace those secrets, hid from mortal vych ; 
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While those who on earth Ins skill to traec. 

Through all his works sp|||a!t ronnd tllioir dwelling plate 
Will joyous scan new' scniss in heavenly lands, 

And drink of s(|||^amK Avhich flow o’er golden sands. 
Each fresh discovery of th’ Almighty’s skill 
Shall raise th^r lowij an<^ wonder higher still ; 

Before his face his saints shaldl gratofiil fall. 

And worship him whose goodness reigns o’er all. 

How long, O Lord ! who holy art and true ! 

Wilt thou then hid uf, but in fancy view 
Those glorfous regions of eternal life. 

Where love and peace shall r«^, and never strife 
Can enter there, to prompt the slightest sigh, 

Blit heaven-horn pleasure be for ever nigh ! 


2 N 2 




APPENDIX 


A. 


In the Apocryphal Book of Wisdom," we read, according to our 
translation, that — God created man to be immortal, and made 
hini an image of his own eternity. Nevertheless, through the envy 
of the devil, came death into the world.'* ** From a casual perusal 
of the above, it might be inferred to contradict (in as far as its 
authority may be allowed) what has been argued in the first chap- 
ter of this work| or that the body was created mortal ; but a little 
consideration of the arguments there used, it is presumed, will 
sliow that they are fully sanctioned by the account of the Tree of 
Life, as given by Moses, and the meaning, therefore, of the text 
just quoted, must only be, that God at first intended man “ be 
immortal ;**t which intention indeed was evident from the means 
having been provided for preventing his body from dying, and al- 
though Adam must not have been aware of the virtue of the tree, 


* The Wisdom of Soldmon, ch. ii. 23, 24.~See also clil i. f4, 15, 16. 

+ The phrase in thfe Septuagint is Vtt' d^^apcrta, literally, unto orfor in^ 
corruption: in the Syriac version, corruptiones expertem^ void or free of 
corruption : in the Arabic, ad incorruptabilitatem, unto or for incorrupta^ 
bility. All which readings may be feirly interpreted as rendered in the 
Englisli translation — that man was intended by Godfo be immortal, — created 
for that purpose, — to live for ever if he behaved well, and in assuranJl^f this 
immortality of which he was to be made partaker, the tree of life was planted 
within his view. 
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or at least of its importaiice^o him, — still there can be no doubt, 
but that he would ultmalely have l^eon made fully acquainted with 
the secret, and the necessity there exfiked for availing himself of it. 
CrciMi^d to be immortal, it will readilf^c allowed, is very different 
from having been actually immortal, for a gift to M beitowed, even 
if promised to be so, is far from the same, as if it had been given 
and^eceived. A son tlftay be bom to be the heir of his father's 
estate, and his parent may for years intend that he shall be so ; yet, 
on account of his not fulfilling a condilfe)n, or behaving ill, he may 
come to be disinherited, <# at least kept out of his inheritance for a 
longtime after the period when he would otherwise have become 
possessed of it ; and in the meantime undergo great misery in con- 
sequence of disobedience. Such w’^as the case with our first parents ; 
they were createdtto be heirs of immortality, and^probably also to 
enjoy this in another world, for it is not to be supposed that we 
shall now be better situated in th^s respect when we get to heaven, 
than if we had never sinned. 

. Bishop Glcig* also holds that Adam was created mortal, although 
capable of immortality, ahd'^thatlliome time elapsed between his 
creation and introduction into paradise, — two points which, how- 
ever difficult they may be considered to prove, are yet more so to 
controvert, but this last is attempted by the Rev. Thomas Wilkin- 
son, f in his discourse on the doctrine of original sin. 


B. 

Having endeavoured to sMm 0the first chapter of this work, that 
death in the inferior animals was not one of the consequences of the 
fall of man, I may noticO^^a different opinion by the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, who, when comm^ljting on part of eighth chapter of the 
Romans, tc'fls \% that — ^* the animal tribes are subject to pain and 
death through mdtfs sin/* which must mean tlftit'they were at first 
immortal, and so constructed as not to be liable to the bodily de- 
rangement which ^ves rise to pain, being intended also to remain 


^ Oitfie Scottish Episcopal Church. See his Appendix to Stackhouse’s 
Dissertation on the subject. 

t Rector of Bulvan, l^sscx, and Curate of St. Andrew's, llolborn. 
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so, if Adum had not aiimcd, an assertion nowise to be deduced from 
the only historical authorities whieh coulij^inform us of such a fact. 
The words of St. Paul, in tli||^ciiapter referred to, would seem to in- 
timate Xif they allude to beaMl in particular) that these shall ]|mt be 
delivered fmm ^ath — that is, shall become immortal at sonw fu- 
ture time ; but the Greek word which is there rendered “ crea- 
ture," has a2>2)arcntly in Uiis passage rathci:>a reference to mai^i^as a 
rational crcatui'c or work of creation, than to the lower orders of 
Jiving creatures. 


C. 

In u note, page 5U, I have quoted a passage from a Letter of Lord 
Byron’s, showing that his Lordship had disbelieved in a future state, 
but I foci pleasure iu proving, by several, extracts from his Life by 
Moore, that my early companiq|i afterwards changed this opinion, 
from a thorough conviction of being mistaken, but of this I was not 
before aware. 

‘ It has been said that the immortality of the soul is a grand 
‘ peut-etre ’ — but still it is a grand one. Every body clings to it — , 
the stu2>idest, and dullest, and w'ickedest of human bipeds is still 
2iersuaded thaf'he is immortal.” Voh v.V f**’* 

“ There is nothing against the immortality . of the soul iu ‘ Cain,' 
that I can recollect. I hold no such 02>inions.” Voi. a*. i>. aos. 

“ Of the immortality of tlie^oul, it appears to me that there can 
be little doubt, if w'c atteiwi for a moment to the action of mind ; it 
is in per2)etual activity. 1 used ;to dOirot of it, but reflection has 
taught me better. It jjets also so very independent of body — in 
dreams fur instance, incoherently and madly, I grant you, but still 
it is mind, and muck more mind than when we are awake. Now 
that this should not act s^rately asi^i^l as jointly ,%irho can pro- 
nounce ? The Stq^bs, Ejiictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, call the pre- 
sent state, ‘ a soul which drags a carcass,’ a heavy chain, to be sure, 
Imt all chains being njaterial, may be shaken off. How fai- our fu- 
ture life will be individual, or, rather, how far it will at all resemble 
ourf>rc5eff/ existence, is another question.” ‘’voi. vi. i>, 
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Al*l*EXi)lX. 


D. 


It is seldom that ladies Ivrite on (iftetaphysical subjects, but there 
have been distinguished instances of having done so with great 
ahiHl^. •An e^say lpund among the papers of the celeb|p.ted but un- 
fortunate Madame Roland, and written by her, treats of the Soul, 
and shows considerably^ depth of thought as well as justness of ob- 
servation, as the following extracts will prove ; — 

'^The soul is considered as a substaipe distinct from matter, be- 
cause^t has the power of performing actions which are not the pro- 
perties of matter- It perceives, feels, compares, reflects, foresees, 
judges : nothing, of all that wre know of matter, permits us to as- 
cribe to it these faculties.” 


^vClosely united to the body, the soul rcccive%from it the im- 
pression of external objects ; but it does not depend on the body in 
such a way that it cannot consult itself, and act according to its own 


knowledge, without always attep^ing to the impulse conveyed by 
the senses.” 


The fibres of our nerves^., distributed OtS so many small nets, ter- 
minate, on the one hand, in the skiii at the extremities of our mem- 
bers, and, on the other, they all unite in the brain. When apy 
thing strikes them externally, the impression is communioated^to 
the brain, and, according to the different modifications whiqji it ex- 
periences, the Mul perceives and judges of the object that is the 
cause of them. But to expJd^Aou’ the soul seejs these things, how 
ideas are formed in it, how a spiritual substance, distinct from the 
body, perceives what passes in another substance, tliese are things 
above our efforts, and which probably we can hope to know only in 
another state.” 

^‘Tlie soul is endowed, with an active principle, which 

puts it in motion, and by wiiich it deterrai^s to act or not, accord*- 
^Ing as it judges proper ; this principle is /Ae will** 

** It remaips to be examined whether this part of ourselves sur- 
vives the destjmetion of oi^yj^ody. We do iHt long doubt of this 
truth, when we a(||^it that df the existence of^ ai>||jod ; the one im- 
plies the other.” 

•'The soul being a spirit, is not by its nat^e perishable like the 
body, by the disunion of its parts.” — " When we consider, besides, 
the wisdom of the first Author, wrho has put nothing useless in man, 
and thalithirst of immortality which pervades every heart, what was 
a probability, becomes a proof of feeling. But the most substantial 
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proof of this truth results from the justness of Gh)d.'’ — '• It is very 
usual, and even common, to see the wicked ]^ssess quietly the hrnits 
of their rapine and of their crimes ; virtue and vice are not then al- 
ways rewarded or punished in^feiis life according to the justice 
legislative Goft. There is therefore another state, another manner 
of being, another life, in slmrt, where every one is dealt with ac- 
, cording to his actions.” 

Translated from the Works of Madame Roland, wife of 
tliei||french Minister of the Interior. 

This lady was guillotined in 1793, on hearing of wliich, 
her husband (who h Jl escaped) kilted himself. 


E. 

In further corroboration of the reasolSings in page 290, (which show 
tliat every Christian Church assumes and has aright to judge its 
members by its own ** Articles of and to refuse a general 

appeal to the Scriptures,) the following extract of a speech by an 
eminent member of the Church of Scotland, Dr: Cook, will be found 
to place this point in a still plainer light » 

In the. Christiiln world there is a gpreat diversity of sentimept 
with regard to what are the essential doctrines of the goSpel. There 
arc’innumerable shades of Christian faitll and opinion, and the pur- 
pose of an establishment islfco collect into one l^dy those who hold 
peculiar views, those vie^a being, * in tlieir estimation, founded on 
the word of Godi It was necessary then to embody in some docu- 
ment what were the doctrines of those seleut*^ from the great mass 
of Christian people, to state deafly distinctly such doctrines, 
and when this was done, to J^d langujige to the Christian world of 
this nature : — Here is our standard, here are our cloctrines which 
we profess, we invite those who hold thein to join with us, — we li- 
mit no man’s Christian liberty, we do not’^^ out and compel any 
man into our tabernaclfe,*^ but ^e say to those j^ho tl^ink as we do/ 
come amongst us ; and if they do accept of the invitation, they 
come on the explicit condition which has been clearly and distinctly 
expressed. If it so happen, that any man should change his senti- 
ments, wc say to him — the gate is open, go forth to the general 
of Christian labour.” 

Proceedings of the tSeneral Assembly. 
£din. Ev. Couis^nt of May 24, ]aH2. 
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Thb justness of the ideas conveyed J[)y the following Epitaphs may 
b^onsidered with reference to the reasonings in page 72, et seq. 

1 . 

A little spi7‘it clumbers hcrc^ 

Who lo one heart was very dear ; 

Oh ! he was more than life%r light, 

Its thought by day — its dream by night ! 

The chill winds came — the young flower faded 
And died ; — the grave its sweetness shaded. 

Fair Boy ! thou shouUrst have wept for me,. 

Not I have had to mourn o’er thee : ^ 

Yet not long shall this sorrowing be — 

Tliose roses I have planted round, 

To deck thy dear sa^ sacred ground, 

When spring-gales tim those roses wave, 

They’ll blush upon thy mother’s grave ! 

Fr6m a Ti^mb-Stone in an Irish Count* y Churchyard. 


IL 

The Maid who in this grave is sleeping, 
lias lef^ her youpg companions weeping ;* 

And thoughts have plunged in sadness 

Hearts to wffll^ldiey once gave gladness I 
Lovely in form — in’ifiind excelling, 

A spirit pure in heai^nly dwelling. 

She died — and we again shall never 
See one like her — wnie lout for ever ! 

From'‘'lht* inocljern Greek, on a Toinb'Stonc 
^ in the Island of Zante. 


III. 

Mother, — sweet Mother, thou canst never know 
That year^^bus I deck thy md^sy bed 
'With the first roses of the Spring tliat^low. 

And teaft of fond affection shed. 

Mother, — sweet Mother, tho’ I kilew thee not, 

I feel that one I love is buried here ! 

And tho’ this grave by others is forgot. 

To me it shall thro’ life bl^-dear — most dear. 

From ihc French, in the Ilurying-gronml of 
Monnt Louis, in Paris. 
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“ Oh I who that gazes on tlie lights of life^ 

Man in his might, and woman in her bloom, 

Can think, that after some brief years of strife, 

We sink completely In the silent tomb I 

“ Shall fears of senseless slumber then enthral 

The soul when death dissolves the form we see ? 

0 never, never, for our spirits shall 

Burst then their bands and from earth^s follies flee ! ** 

Anon».^ 


G. Seep. 441. 

As one most interesting point of inquiry in the foregoing pages, is 
the nature of our eternal and happy residence in another world, and 
as this our present one itself was once laid out as a delightful dwell- 
ing for sinless creatures in high favour^ with Gk)d, in communion 
with Him and the messengers of his will, it has already been hinted 
that our new earth and new heaven, wherein dwelleth righteousness, 
may not be so very dissimilar from some earthly scenes as many 
imagine. Several examples of beautiful places here have already 
been pointed out, and how they are seemingly cimst for the sin of 
iiuui, or at least for all their loveliness r^ig^ered far from blissful or 
Imppy abodes. The following is ai)ipther striking illustration : — 

“ We did not,” says Captain Skiver, in his Excursions in India, 

‘ ‘ long keep possession of 'so magnificent a prospect, but lost it in 
our passage through a thick and beautiful ^wood of pines, inter- 
spersed with the richest and %iost vaj^ed'i^^t- trees. We seemed 
to have entered an enchanted gardeny where the produce of Europe 
and Asia — indeed of every l|uarter of the world — ^was blended to- 
gether. Apples, pears, and pomegranates — ^plaintains, figs, and 
apricots — limes and citrons — ^walnut and ^j|^|pberry trees, grew in 
the greatest quantity and with the most' luxuriously hue. Black- 
berries and raspberriCT tempted from the brows of the broken crags, 
while our path was strewed with strawberries. In every direction 
were blooming heather, vSWets, and jasmine, with innumerable rose 
trees in full bearing. It was a most lovely day, and birds sung 
from every branch ; the common dove and the kokila — ^the nightin- 
gale of Hindoo poets — cooed around, and, for the first time for 
many a year, I heard the notes of the blackbird ! ” 
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To the foregoing highly graphic description is added several others 
of h^ntifal spots and l|irge tracto of country, where even our first 
might have delighted to reside, but all these now are shown 
ImP^s author to be sadly blended with sources of pain and incou' 
"^Msiience. '*We had entered the precinct of the most venomous 
3^ttle insect I had ever met with ; it is a miniature wasi3, scarcely 
larger than a sand-fly, with a green body, and a pair of forceps that 
Ififlict its wounds unmercifully. We have lost all chance of rest, 
is ludicrous in the highest degree to observe the effects of the 
bite upon the people. They break suddenly off, in whatever occu- 
vpation they may be engaged^ and, after jumping and beating them- 
selves for a few moments, resume their work, in which, however, 
Hiey were soon interrupted for more exercise. They are covered 
over with black spots, in which J am bidding fair to rival them — 
for. these little insects never fail to leave their marks. In an- 
other place we are told that — “ the accompaniments of heat, innu- 
merable flies, have kept me at war ajl day, and the renewal of a 
stinging torture has drive%us nearly frantic. The insect upon this 
occasion is larger than a wasp : they fly about in hundreds, and add 
to the torment of the former small insects, by the constant appre- 
hension of a bite ; for we can see them approach too plainly, and 
find it impossible to guard against them.” 

After considering, as we^'bave done, the new or heavenly world 
for the accepted of God^^^vfe may, perhaps, apply the same general 
ideas of materiality, whil^ imi^ining the everlasting abode of the 
wicked. That the scriptural descriptions — the fire and brimstone, 
may be in a great degree metaphorical,- — that it is a vast orb in- 
. volved in dreary darkness — ^heat — ^venomous reptiles — sterile rocks 
-^arren wastes of sa^ ; — where its inhabitants shall be strictly 
confined, — feel hunger and thirst, and all the malevolent passions — 
deprived of every [pleasure — all hope excluded, — and, what would 
render the most beautiful place a miserable one — the very worst 
' company. 


G. CorAWfttl, Printer, 
Aberdeen. 
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